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CONCLUSION.—CHAPTER LXIII. 


A rew hours after Lord Germis- 
toune’s breakfast had been disturb- 
ed by the arrival of Cosmo’s letter, 
Tom Wyedale was leisurely enjoy- 
ing the same meal at his club; and, 
in the intervals of gossipping with 
other breakfasters, he glanced at a 
newspaper which was conveniently 
propped upon the table in front of 
him. Presently his eye fell on the 
announcement of Sir Robert Glen- 
cairn’s death, which had perplexed 
Esmé, and which now, almost as 
much, bewildered Tom. “Cosmo’s 
uncle, of course,” he thought to 
himself. “There can’t have been 
two Sir Robert Gleucairns living 
in the same rooms in Pall Mall; 
but, hang it! why ‘ Douglas’? and 
how ‘great-grandson of the 12th 
Baron Duneriacht’? Either poor 
Cosmo has, at last, gone mad, or 
some fiend has been playing a prac- 
tical joke on him—to make yet 
more mischief between him and old 
Germistoune. Yes, that must be it. 
A woman, of course. It’s too bad: 
upon my life it is too bad!” 

When Tom had finished his 
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breakfast he went up-stairs to the 
library, and attentively studied the 
history of the Germistoune- 
lacht family, in Burke’s P 
After which, he decided to go and 
call Cosmo’s attention to the obitu- 
ary notice. “He must take some 
notice of it,” he said to himself; 
“ malicious chaff of that sort ought 
to be jumped upon heavily.” 

A very few minutes brought Tom 
to his friend’s room, and, saddening 
his face, discreetly, to suit the, ocea- 
sion, he entered.. Cosmo was busily 
writing, but looked up and bade 
his visitor “Good morning.” “I 
won’t stop an instant,” said the 
latter, “if you are too much occu- 

ied.” 

“To tell you the truth, Tom, I 
am excessively busy. Perhaps you 
could come back, by-and-by!” 

“ Certainly ; but I have just half- 
a-dozen words to say, which won't 
keep you an instant. Poor uncle 
gone, I hear?” 

“Yes—poor old gentleman—the 
night before last.” 

“ Premature, I suppose, to specu- 
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Jate about his littlk—a—testament- 
ary arrangements?” 

“Searcely decent, perhaps; but 
I may tell you that there is no mys- 
tery about them at all.” © 

“ My dear Cosmo, I do bope Sir 
Robert has been loyal? Excuse 
the question; you know my affec- 
tionate interest.” 

“TI don’t quite understand you; 
but I believe my uncle has kindly 
left me all he had to leave, if that 
is what you mean.” 

“I am awfully glad to hear it! 
There is always a risk about uncles 
of that sort, you see, Satan is so 
apt to suggest a religious charity to 
a solitary old man when he is mak- 
ing his will, This is really charm- 
ing: and since he was to die, he 
has timed his death so admirably !” 

“ Well, Tom, that is not the way 
I care to consider the subject. If 
you have nothing important to say, 
I fear I must ask you to let me go 
on with my work.” 

“T have something important to 
say. Have you seen that scandal- 


ous notice of his death in the 
apers?” 

“Scandalous _ notice ? No! 
Where!” 

“In the ‘Times.’ Here. it is, 
Look!” 


“There is nothing scandalous 
about it, I inserted it myself.” 

* My dear Cosmo!” exclaimed 
Tom, searching in his friend’s face 
for symptoms of lunacy. 

“ Well, it is a simple statement 
of facts.” 

“But ‘Dunerlacht’? and ‘ Doug- 
las’? Haye I now the privilege 
of talking to Mr. Cosmo Dovainn 
then?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“QO Lord! this is beyond me, 
When did the transformation scene 
take place ?” 

“| discovered the history of. our 
family immediately after my uncle’s 
death.” 
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“ Well, Cosmo, my dear fellow, 
it can’t possibly be a very creditable 
kind of descent. I do think you 
were wrong, under the circum- 
stances, to mix the poor old man 
up with the name, He wouldn't 

, have liked it.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“That ought to be my question. 
Well, you must know that when | 
saw the newspaper notice, I took 
the trouble to get hold of ‘ Burke’ 
and hunt up the Dunerlacht his- 
tory; and, you mustn’t be angry with 
me for saying so, old fellow, but it 
really is impossible that you can 
be descended from the 12th Lord 
Dunerlacht.” 

“T know, however, that I am.” 

“No, no; oot legitimately.” 

“T have the proofs in this 
room.” 

“In that case you must be— 
your father, at least, must be— 
Lord Dunerlacht.. You don’t claim 
that, do you?” 

“ No, I don’t.” 

“Then you can’t claim the de- 
scent at all. I'll tell you what I'll 
do; Ill just rush into Bobus 
Packer’s, two doors off, and borrow 
his ‘ Burke’ for a minute, and show 
you. His father was what Lord 
Germistoune calls a ‘flagrant huack- 
ster, and he is sure to. have 
a ‘Burke.’ I shan’t be a moment.” 
Tom was off and back immedi- 
ately, with the volume in question. 

‘** Now, Cosmo,” he cried, “ here 
is the place; but listen, and [’ll 
read you off a résumé of it, as I’ve 
been over the ground before. 
Listen— 

“The 12th Lord had three sons— 
Archibald, George, and Norman. 
None of them survived him, He 
was succeeded by his only grandson, 
George—the only child of George, 
his second son, Very well; young 
George, the 13th Baron died, in his 
youth, unmarried, The title then 
went back to a nephew of the 12th 
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Baron, who thus became 14th 
Baron, and, having received the 
British peerage of Germistoune, 
was succeeded, on his death, by 
Archibald, 2d Viscount. Germis- 
toune and 15th Baron Dunerlacht 
—our not altogether satisfactory 
old friend. All this is as clear as 
daylight; so that you see, Cosmo, 
there is really no one for you to 
descend from—no one, at least, who 
was married.” 

“T am descended from Norman.” 

“ Who died unmarried.” 

“The proofs of his marriage are 
in this room,” . 

“Tn that case your father is Lord 
Dunerlacht.” 

“Nonsense! Here, look at the 
proofs, and a short résumé of the 
case to connect them, which I had 
from my uncle’s lips.” 

Tom carefully examined them, 
and presently looked up with an 
expression of eager astonishment. 
e Thee orithen, by George! Cosmo, 
there’s no error about it. These 
proofs seem to establish the mar- 
riage, and, the marriage being estab- 
lished, your father is the 15th 
Baron Dunerlacht, as certainly as 
1 am not.” 

“T—J don’t understand,” faltered 
Cosmo. 

“Hang it! man, take the book 
and use your common-sense. Read 
it; I should think it’s the pleasant- 
est bit of reading you ever did in 
your life. I suppose there is no 
doubt that a man’s great-grandson 
is his heir, rather than his grand- 
nephew ?” 

“Yes, of course he is.” 

“Well, then, read, mark, and 
learn that your father becomes Lord 
Dunerlacht, vice the Right Honour- 
able Jupiter Tonans, who retires 
upon an allowance, retaining his 
rank as Viscount Germistoune— 
and his Thistle ;—-we must leave him 
his Thistle.” 

Cosmo examined the book, and 
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re-examined it, and at last said, “I . 
can scarcely credit my own eyes; 
but if this book is authentic—if 
there is no mistake ‘4 

“ How can there be? The facts 
are sipplied by Lord Germistoune 
himself.” 

“Then it is—it must be, as you 
say ; but—but what will happen?” 

“The first thing that happens 
is that I offer you the right hand 
of fellowship, and hail you ‘the 
Master of Dunerlacht!’ The next 
thing is that old Germistoune will 
lie down on his back and kick and 
bite and struggle, with all the forms 
of law, to resist eviction. The next 
thing is that he will be evicted, 
The next—oh ! all sorts of glorious 
events will happen,, in a mellow 
future. The eye of prophecy grows 
clear, and I can see—among other 
things—about sundown, on the 12th 
of August, next year, two graceful, 
yet manly, forms, slowly descending 
the hills which overhang the beauti- 
ful valley of the Erlacht. They are 
in earnest converse. The less attrac- 
tive of the two appears to plead 
with his handsomer companion, who 
at last replies, with a winning smile, 
‘Well, well; so be it! [ll throw 
them all over, Hang the duke! 
Pll disappoint him, and stay with 
you till the end of the season. I’m 
not the selfish beast — say.’ 
The speaker is Thomas Wyedale, 

uire, and he addresses his friend, 
the Master of Dunerlacht.” 

“This is not the time for fooling, 
Tom. It is a very grave crisis for 
me, and there are a hundred other 


reasons which make a different tone 
” 


suitable and nec 

“I beg your aan Cosmo; I 
forgot that I was, to a certain ex- 
tent, in the house of mourning. 
You must forgive me, however, for 
feeling jolly; I can’t help it, you 
know; but perhaps, under the cir- 
cumstances, I had better leave 
you!” 
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“T think so, Tom.” 

“ Very well; I'll look in to-mor- 
row, when J’ve sobered down a 
bit. At present I must go and 
laugh somewhere. When I think 
of the old patriarch’s face—O Lord ! 
it’s too much for me. Good-bye, 
Cosmo!” and Tom disappeared in 
convulsions. He went, like an ar- 
row from a bow, straight to the 
most frequented of his clubs, and 
on thence to the many other centres 
of life and gossip, which boasted 
his membership. At each he re- 
tailed this startling novelty, this 
splendid material for a cause célébre ; 
and made a most dramatic story of 
the discovery, in which he figured 
as a kind of overruling providence, 
righting the wronged and casting 
down the wicked in the naughtiness 
-of their hearts, It was all over the 
town by sunset; and, before that 
time,a good many people hadremem- 
bered and remarked that they had 
always detested old Germistoune, 
who had no merits, except in re- 
gard to his wine and his shooting, 
which were quite over-handieapped 
by his intolerable bumptiousness. 

Tom dashed in to his sister’s, for 
just one moment, before dinner, and, 
without sitting down, breathlessly 

ve her the news, asking, as he 
left, “How about the foundling 
now !”—which cast Mrs. Ravenhall 
into deep thought. What she did 
think about “the foundling” may 

rhaps be gathered from this nice 
ittle unconscious note which Cosmo 
received next morning :— 


“Dear Mr, Giencairn,—l forget 
who my informant was, but some one 
of my numerous visitors, this after- 
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noon, mentioned incidentally that 
Sir Robert Glencairn, whose death 
was announced this morning, was 
your unele ; and, I trust, one little 
word of sympathy, from a not v 
old, but a very sincere, friend, will 
not be unacceptable to you. I need 
searcely say that you have been 
much in my thoughts for many 
months past. No true woman could 
but have felt for the cruel position 
in which I know you to have been 
so cruelly placed; and it touches 
me deeply to think that another 
sorrow has been added to the great ' 
grief whiclr you have borne so man- 
fully. But your uncle has served 
his country faithfully, and gone 
honourably to his rest, and this 
reflection will support you in your 
bereavement. My husband sends 
his kind regards and condolences, 
He had a very high opinion of the 
late Sir Robert’s administrative 
ability—With sincere sympathy, 
believe me, dear Mr. Glencairn, 
yours very truly, 
* Lucy RavEeNHALL. 


“ P, §.—I observe that Sir Robert 
had recently assumed another name, 
Is it indiscreet to ask if this were 
done in consequence of succeeding to 
a property? In any case, it cannot 
be indiscreet to express a hope that, 
if so, you now inherit it. Dear Mr. 
Glencairn, I do so hope and trust 
that happy days are yet in store for 
you !—L, R, 

‘* BELGRAVE SQUARE, 
Wednesday Evening.” 


Cosmo laid down the note with 
a grim smile. 

“Tom,” he said, “has lost no 
time.” 


CHAPTER LIX. 


The agitation into which the re- 
ceipt of Cosmo’s letter threw Lord 


«Germistoune was very natural. He 


had, of course, no suspicion that 
Norman Douglas had ever been 
married, The history of that strange 
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being was, indeed, involved in utter 
obscurity ; but, before Lord Germis- 
toune’s father had: entered on the 
succession opened by the death of 
oung George, the 13th Baron, the 
interval of time prescribed by law 
had been suffered to elapse, and, 
during it, every effort had been 
made to trace the lost heir. By the 
time young George died, however, 
Norman Glencairn had himself been 
some years dead, and the secret of 
his identity with Norman Douglas 
slumbered in the neglected leaves 
of the old pocket Bible. Thus all 
searches or advertisements for him, 
or for any child he might have left, 
necessarily failed to attain their ob- 
ject; and in due time, the law be- 
ing inferentially satisfied of his 
death and childlessness, the succes- 
sion passed to the Germistounes, to 
whom, after nearly two genera- 
tions of undisputed possession, the 
possibility of disturbance was un- 
likely to occur. But, when a man 
of probity, intelligence, and posi- 
tion came forward and gravely as- 
serted not merely that Norman 
Douglas had been married and left 
descendants, but that clear evidence 
of these facts was in his possession, 
and that he himself was prepared 
to prove, by legal process, his legiti- 
mate descent from the individual 
in question,—a host of terrible pos- 
sibilities, and even probabilities, 
rushed into the old lord’s mind, 
and temporarily overwhelmed him. 
To contemplate the loss of every- 
thing, that, in his eyes, made life 
worth having, was sufficiently hor- 
rible; but to contemplate the trans- 
fer of all he prized to the men 
whom, of all others, he hated, was 
enough to madden a quieter brain. 
No wonder that he staggered like 
a drunken man, and succumbed, for 
a time, to this thunderbolt from a 
serene sky. Suspense, however, was 
intolerable; and, since every docu- 
ment vurporting to bear on the 
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question was in possession of the 
claiming party, nse must en- 
dure till their evidence had been 
examived and an opinion as to its 
validity obtained. ithin a couple 
of hours, therefore, Lord Germis- 
toune, having so far mastered his 
agitation, summoned his solicitor, 
and in the course of the day that 
gentleman called upon Cosmo and 
possessed himself of all the facts of 
the case. Thereafter, he returned 
to his lordship with words of com- 
fort and good cheer, born, in great 
measure, of his haziness on the sub- 
ject of Scotch marriage-law, which, 
in truth, 7¢ a hazy subject, and “a 
marvel to many.” 

“My lord, I do not think that 
they have the shadow of a case. 
Prima facie, at least,fit appears to 
me that it won’t hold water at all. 
Make your mind easy, and take no 
notice of them, They will, in all 
probability, be better advised than 
to attempt a fight. In the mean- 
time, silence is our true tactics.” 

Thus the lawyer, delivered him- 
self; but silence was, under the 
cireumstances, impossible for Lord 
Germistoune. He wrote to Cosmo 
a violent, brow-beating letter, point- 
ing out that since the claim | to 
descent involved a claim to — the 
family honours and estates, he 
might bring himself into perilous 
relations with the criminal law, if 
he attempted to establish his posi- 
tion, upon grounds which should 
prove to be inauthentic, frivolous, 
or suspicious. 

Cosmo replied in a few temper- 
ate lines, merely stating that it was 
impossible se momentous a matter 
should be permitted to remain un- 
decided, and that an action would 
be at once raised to establish his 
father’s right to the estates and 
title of the Dunerlacht family. 

No movement was made in the 
matter until after Sir Robert's 
funeral. Then, for the first time, 
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Mr. Giencairn, who was of a scepti- 
cal turn, came to admit, on a closer 
investigation of the case, that there 
was “something in it,” and he was 
induced to go with Cosmo to Edin- 
burgh, for legal advice. The case was 
aesees into the most experienced 
ands, and pronounced to be “ full 
of promise.” It took a considerable 
time to prepare, however; for refer- 
ence had to be made to India, and 
affidavits had to be obtained from 
the proper officers there, establish- 
ing the authenticity of the certifi- 
cates which proved the birth and 
marriage of Cosmo’s grandfather, as 
well as of the birth of his father, 
which had also taken place in Ben- 
gal. In this way several months 
elapsed— months of anxiety and 
suspense for Cosmo, and, in a minor 
degree, for his father also, but which 
restored the equanimity of Lord 
Germistoune, who was satisfied, by 
the apparent inaction of the claim- 
ants, that their claim had been 
definitively abandoned. 

From this fool’s paradise he was 
rudely awakened in the early win- 
ter, by receiving notice of an action 
to be at once raised before the 
Court of Session, by which Archi- 
bald Glencairn, or Doughe, sought 
to establish his title to the lands of 
- Dunerlacht and Fernieball, now in 
the wrongful possession of Viscount 
Germistoune, 

It would not be interesting to the 
reader, were we to do more than 
summarise the results of the various 
legal processes.- Suffice it to say 
that, after a very keen contest, con- 
ducted, on either side, with the 
highest talent and skill which the 
Seotch Bar could produce, a deci- 
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sion was given unreservedly in fa- 

vour of the claimant. Archibald 

Glencairn was pronounced to be 

Archibald Douglas, and the legal 
r of the estates claimed. 

With regard to the family hon- 
ours, the: Court of Session having 
no jurisdiction to decide any ques- 
tion as to a peerage, Mr. Douglas 
thereupon presented a petition to 
the Queen, setting forth that his 
right to the Dunerlacht peerage was 
inferentially affirmed by the judg- 
ment as to the Dunerlacht estates, 
and praying, therefore, that he might 
now be permitted to assume it. 
This petition was referred by her 
Majesty to the House of Lords, and 
by them to the Committee of Priv- 
ileges. _The hearing came on at 
the beginning of the parliamentary 
session, and was concluded, in one 
or two consecutive sittings, with 
a celerity as satisfactory as it is 
unusual, 

Lord Germistowne had unbound- 
ed faith in the wisdom of the Peers, 
and he had no doubt that their de- 
cision would be in his favour; and, 
since this would involve the event- 
ual reduction of the Scotch Court’s 
finding as to the estates, he confi- 
dently looked forward to his full 
restoration to the status quo ante. 

The Peers, however, disappointed 
his lordship’s anticipations. They 
decided unanimously that Archibald 
Douglas, the petitioner, was the fif- 
teenth Baron Dunerlacht, and Lord 
of the lands of Dunerlacht and 
Ferniehall. 

So that Archibald Douglas, the op- 
ponent, was the second Viscount Ger- 
mistoune, the squire of a moderate 
estate in Wales—and nothing more. 


CHAPTER LX. 


The new Lord Dunerlacht and 
his son d the evening together, 
on the day when the final decision 


was given. The former. bore his 
honours, not meekly—for he did 
nothing meekly—but with profound 
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. indifference. A title was valueless, 
in his eyes; for though, theoreti- 
cally, it altered his social position, 
practically, it could not much effect 
a man who had always avoided 
society, and who had no intention 
of permitting his way of life to 
be disturbed, because other people 
might now think more of him, and 
desire his acquaintance. 

Then—wit. ard to the pecuni- 
ary succession—the fortune was, in- 
deed, large, for the rental of the 
Scotch estates turned out to be con- 
siderably over thirty thousand a- 
year; but, large as this fortune was, 
it produced no agitating effects on 
a man accustomed to vast financial 
operations, and to the ups and downs 
of financial life. It represented a 
grand capital to be sure, but un- 
available capital, for the entail stood 
vetween the family estates and spe- 
culation; and this, at a time when 
available capital was his chief de- 
sideratum, appeared to him to neu- 
tralise, in a great degree, the value 
of his new acquisition. 

Cosmo, on the other hand, hav- 
ing believed the decision in their 
favour to be a foregone conclusion, 
had long ago familiarised himself 
by anticipation with his new posi- 
tion; and two thoughts almost ex- 
clusively occupied him to-night. 
One was, that her father’s depo- 
sition could not but be distressin 
to Esmé ; and the other concerne 
the bearing which the change of 
circumstances might have upon his 
_— of eventually winning her. 

ngrossed, therefore, with very 
different trains of thought, father 
and son passed the evening, with- 
out much conversation. Towards 
its close, the former broke a long si- 
lence by saying—“I must be going 
immediately, Cosmo; but, before 
I go, there is a matter of business 
to be settled between us. I am 
glad to say that things in the 
commercial world are beginning to 
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improve; the iron business is pay- 
ing its way, and some of the 
foreign stocks which have double- 
locked the remains of my capital, 
are decidedly moving upwards in 
value. Still, 1 may never be able 
to repay you your advance. If I 
ever can do so, it will be after a 
long delay.” 

“My dear father, I wish for no 
repayment,” 

“Yes, you do; at least you re- 
quire money; and you shall have 
it, in one way or another—and 
at once, If my affairs ever came 
right, it would be my wish simply 
to turn the whole of this Scotch 
property over to you, on condition 
that I was never, bothered about 
affairs I know nothing of. At 
present, since a man must live, 
that cannot be; but what I can, I 
willdo. In the first place I propose, 
of course, to give you the interest 
on your large advance. Don’t in- 
terrupt me; that admits of no dis- 
cussion, This brings me to another 
point: you wish to be married, 
and objections to you on the score 
of position are now removed ; may 
I ask if the lady has given her 
consent ?” 

“Yes, father, she has, but——” 

“ Very well, then, what extra in- 
come shall you require? You can 
ask nothing that, up to my abilities 
I will not be glad to give. 

“You are most good; but I fear 
it will still be difficult to get the 
young lady’s father to consent. I 
have not yet told you that she is 
Lord Germistoune’s danghter.” 

“Good heavens! what do you 
say 9”? 

Cosmo repeated his statement, 
and Lord Dunerlacht expressed 
his astonishment by a prolonged 
whistle, : 

“Very strange,” he said, “and 
very unlucky. That isa man who 
won’t readily forgive us for recover- 
ing our rights at his expense.” 
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“I fear not.” 

“TI presume that, the young lady 
is—is very attractive ?” 

“She has every perfection. I 
don’t suppose that there ever yet 
lived any one who——” 

“ Exactly. Therefore, I suppose, 
you are not likely to abandon the 
idea ?” 

“T would far sooner abandon 
life. I could never live if ~ 

“JT understand... Well, it must 
be managed somehow.” 

Lord Dunerlacht sat in deep 
thought for some time, and at last 
said— 

“ After all, the match ought to 
suit him exactly. His daughter 
and you are the last of the family ; 
your marriage would unite. all in- 
terests, and the family he thinks 
so much about, would, if continued 
at all, be continued through his 
own descendants. It would really 
be much the same to him, as 
having a son of his own for his 
successor.” 

“No doubt these considerations 
ought ‘to have powerful influence 
with him; but personal interest is 
often sacrificed to pride and ani- 
mosity. I fear this may be a case 


in pomt,” 

Lord Dunerlacht again reflected 
silently for a little and then said: 
“ The question I have been weigh- 
ing is,—whether a man like Lord 
Germistoune is likely to be cooled, 
or embittered, by reflection. Do 
you think that if the proposal were 
made to him at once, he might 
accept it, as an immediate salve 
to his dignity and a counterpoise 
to his loss?” 

Whatever Cosmo’s cool judg- 
ment might have said, the impa- 
tience of a lover spoke, and _pro- 
nounced for immediate action. 

“Very well, I will make the pro- 
pose! to him myself,” said Lord 

unerlacht. 


“ You, father?” 
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“Yes; he stands on forms and 
ceremonies, and. I am now, ha! ha! 
the head of the house! A _pro- 
posal from me, with the offers I 
am prepared to. make as to settle- 
ments, would probably be the. best 
move.” 

“T assure you I feel your affec- 
tionate interest very deeply, and I 
hope you will not misunderstand 
me if I beg to be allowed to see 
your letter ‘before. it is sent. The 
great thing is to avoid wounding 
Lord Germistoune’s susceptibilities. 
I know him better than you do, 
and ry 

“Say no more, Cosmo, I'll write 
the letter now, and you shall edit 
and improve it to the best of your 
ability.’ 

This was accordingly done: and 
though it took a long time to get 
the letter into a shape which Cosmo 
approved, that was, at last, to a cer- 
tain extent achieved. It expressed, 
in very good taste, the writer’s sym- 
pathy with Lord Germistoune under 
his loss of lands and title; also a 
desire to consult his wishes in all 
ways that could tend to make his 
Joss as little. irksome as | pearls 
and to act, in every way, as a kins- 
man ought to act, e marriage 
was then proposed; the expediency 
of the arrangement—from a family 
point of view—was pointed out, and 
an offer was made to assure to the 
young couple such an income as 
Lord Germistoune himself might 
name as. suitable. The letter was 
not all that Cosmo could have 
desired, though his father made 
many concessionsto bim in. adopt- 
ing what he considered a tone of 
unmerited courtesy, but, it seemed 
pretty unobjectionable on the whole; 
and in this shape it was despatched. 

The impatient lover could not 
complain that he was kept long in 
suspense. Very early next fore- 
noon, Lord Dunerlacht received the 
following reply :— 
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“My Lorp,—I have the honour 
to acknowledge receipt of the letter 
which your lordship has done me 
the favour to address to me, As 
a comprehensive and sufficient an- 
swely to its. contents, I beg leave 
to say that I must decline, for my- 
self and for my daughter, any further 
communication, upon any subject 
whatsoever, with your lordship or 
your lordship’s son.—I have the 
honour to be, my lord, your lord- 
ship’s most obedient humble ser- 
vant, GERMISTOUNE. 


“The Right Honourable 
LorD DUNERLACHT.” 


“The man is a raving lunatic,” 
said Lord Dunerlacht, when he had 
given the letter to his son; “ but 
don’t be cast down, Cosmo. He’ll 
come to his senses by-and-by, and 
see reason, Self-interest asserts 
itself, in the long-run.” 

This philosophical reflection was 
cold enough comfort, however; and 
Cosmo was cast down, and very far 
down indeed, 

In the course of the day, a letter 
came for him, addressed, in a lady’s 
handwriting, to 


“Tue Master or DuneRvacut.” 


It was the first time he had seen 
himself thus styled, and he opened it 
with curiosity. It ran as follows :— 


“My pear Master,—I took a 
fancy to you, the first time I saw 
you (and heard you), in the House 
of Commons. I think I must have 
told you so, when we met, as I 
generally say what I think. We 
all worship the rising sun— we 
worldlings —so you will not be 
surprised to find me now repeating 
that I have a fancy for you, and 
that I hope you will come and see 
me. While the legal decision was 
pending, it would have been indis- 
creet in me, for many reasons, to 
have anything to do with you; but 
now, all is changed. It seems that 





you are as much my cousin, in a 
far-away Scotch fashion, as the poor 
old lord is; and I am very anxious 
that we should be friends. You 
know, of course, that I was set 
as a watch-dog, to guard a certain 
lamb from a certain wolf; and you 
may be certain that, if the wolf had 
made it necessary (which, to do him 
justice, he never did), 1 was pre- 
pared to spring upon him and worry 
him without merey. But now it 
turns out that he was no wolf, after 
all, but the most valuable animal of 
the flock, in disguise; so that the 
watch-dog is naturally anxious to 
eherish him, and look after his in- 
terests. 

“Parables apart, I hope every- 
thing will now be soon settled, as 
you and dear Esmé wish. Such an 
arrangement would be a most sen- 
sible, not to say romantic, way of 
setting things to rights, allaying 
bitter feelings, and so forth. Come 
and talk to me about it.—Yours 
very truly, Octopa Hawker, 

“ P.S.—Men are such wretches, 
the horrible thought occurs to me, 
that prosperity may make -you 
fickle. It generally does; but, if 
you do not prove an exception, you 
shall never more be cousin of mine, 
my Master; and if you don’t come 
and see me very soon, I shall be- 
lieve that you are just like all the 
rest of them,” 


Cosmo would have clung to a 
straw for assistance, in the renewed 
shipwreck of his hopes; and here 
was a good, sound, serviceable 
plank at. his disposal. It is not 
surprising that he caught at. it 
eagerly, and went, that very after- 
noon, to. renew his acquaintance 
with this friendly far-away cousin. 
Arrived at Lady Octopa’s house, 
Cosmo, inadvertently, gave his 
name to the servant as “ Mr, Glen- 
cairn,” and was thus announced, 
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Now it so happened that, at 
that very moment, her ladyship 
was discussing the Dunerlacht de- 
cision, with several friends, over 
afternoon tea, and, in the discus- 
sion, occupied a commanding posi- 
tion from her announced relation- 
ship with the parties, and also from 
a pretty broad hint, on her part, that 
she had a scheme in hand for giving 
romantic point and finish to a story 
which was admitted to be romantic. 
Her audience, in fact, gathered, that 
her ladyship’s matrimonial skill was 
about to be again tested (and no 
doubt with results, equal to her 
reputation), under circumstances of 
extraordinary difficulty and interest. 
Lady Octopa, in a word, looking 
upon the marriage as a foregone 
conclusion, was discounting the suc- 
cess of manceuvres, which she had no 
reason to believe would take place, 
except in her own imagination. ~ 

Nothing, then, could be better 
timed or more welcome than this 
visit of Cosmo’s. Ina society which 
worships novelty, prestige accrues 
even from a remote connection with 
the novelty or sensation of the 
hour. Cosmo was unquestionably 
the topic of the hour, and Lady 
Octopa could exactly appreciate the 
value of his visit. His accidental 
introduction under what was now 
a misnomer, gave her ladyship an 
admirable, almost a dramatic, oppor- 
tunity of advertising to her visitors 
that the ¢opic himself was in their 
midst. 

“My dear Master!” she cried, 
going to meet him, with both her 
hands extended, “I do call it very 
charming of you to come so soon,— 
before your worries are a day over; 
but why incognito ?” 

“Tt was a very natural act of 
obliviousness, on my part, Lady 
Octopa,” said Cosmo, in some con- 
fusion, as his hostess led him back 
with an air of proprietorship to the 
circle, which stared at him with the 
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steadfast scrutiny of curiosity and 
criticism, distinctive of the more 
highly cultured classes in England. 
The advertisement being then com- 
pleted, Lady Octopa made no further 
special allusions; but gave her guests 
what she considered a generous 
allowance of time to feast their 
eyes upon her lion, and to pick u 

materials for table-talk, from ids 
stray roarings as he chanced to 
emit. But there are limits to the 
greatest generosity; and when her 
guests had transgressed these, by 
sitting at gaze, for an unseernly time, 
her ladyship, who was one of those 
privileged persons, for whom force 
of character, or caprice of fashion, 
secures great latitude of speech and 
action, suddenly gave them their 
congé. 

“Now, my dear people,” she 
cried, with charming frankness, “I 
am going to send you all away,— 
all but the Master. I have only a 
few minutes to spare, for we are 
going to the play to-night, and dine 
early; and these few minutes I 
must give to my cousin, and some 
family matters.” 

So the guests went away, reluc- 
tantly,—consoled, however, by the 
reflection that they knew more than 
any one else, and might almost say 
they had been present when Lady 
Octopa made the first move in her 
game of intrigue and romance, which 
was, no doubt, destined, to culmi- 
nate in one of the season’s great 
sensations, 

“Tell me why you have come so 
soon ”? was her ladyship’s first ques- 
tion when she and Cosmo were left 
by themselves, 

“You were so warm in your 
invitation, Lady Octopa, I could 
not think of postponing the plea- 
sure.” 

“If I had been thirty years 
younger, that might have been a 
correct answer: as itis—no! Young 
men don’t rush to see old women 
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of sixty, for the pleasure of looking 
at their faces, Let us try again.” 

“Really, Lady Octopa, you are 
—very—very ” 

Cosmo broke down, and her Jady- 
ship went on— 

“Kither you wish me to help 
you in a certain affair, or you wish 
to explain that I was under a mis- 
apprehension—and that what - was 
believed to be a wolf was only a 
butterfly ; which is it?” 

“I certainly require advice and 
help, and if you will be so kind 
as to give them to me, I shall be 
for ever grateful.” 

“Why not have said that at 
once? I told you I had only five 
minutes to spare. You are not a 
butterfly, then ?” 

“* Certainly not.” 

“Very well, you shall have my 
help. What's the matter?” 

“ Lord Germistoune will not listen 
to my proposals.” 

“Why? have you tried bim? 
since ?” 

“Yes, and we received his reply 
this morning.” 

“ Refusing ?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

“The old goose! 
pent.” 

“I fear not; his tone is very 
decided.” 

“ No matter, he will repent.” 

“But why, and how!” 

“For various reasons, It will be 
wise in him to repent; but he won’t 
repent, because he is wise, but be- 
cause he is crazy. The name of 
Douglas of Dunerlacht is very 
dear to him. To be pushed out of 
the line of ancestry will be ve 
grievous tohim, A strange mind, 
you will say, which covets the an- 
cestral position as a grand object? 
yes, and Germistoune has a strange 
mind, He has looked forward all 
his life to being a Dunerlacht an- 
cestor; and now—well, when he 
realizes all this, he will begin to 


He will re- 
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repent. Then, if Esmé only assures 
him, and he can be got to believe, 
that she will never marry any one 
else, he will repent altogether ; for, 
if there is one set of le he hates 
worse than another, it is the Wil- 
liamses who, failing Esmé, inherit 
the Welsh property. So that, 
though he may come to a wise 
decision, his reasons for reaching it 
won’t be those of a sage, you see, 
The dilemma will be a cruel one for 
him,—between two hatreds. But, 
after all, he ought not to go hating 
people in the promiscuous way he 
does—the wretch ?” 

“Then you think all I can do is 
to wait in patience?” 

“All you can do, but not all J 
can do, I will bring it about, 
Master. Leave it to me.” 


“My dear Lady Octopa, how 
good! how kind 
“Perhaps. I like Esmé; I have 
a sort of fancy for you; but the 
affair also has attractions for its 
I’m quite frank with 


'» 


own sake. 
you, you see. Yes, I will bring 
it about; but you must promise to 
leave the whole affair in my hands, 
and not to-interfere yourself, or con- 
sult others,” 

“T promise most willingly.” 

“T don’t like partnerships, in 
such matters. I don’t mind doing 
all the work, and I insist upon having 
all the glory. I will go and see 
how the land lies to-morrow, and 
you shall have a note reporting pro- 

On second thonghts, though, 
I won’t write, You shall come 
here for your news. I wish that 
we should be friends, and we can’t 
become friends if we never meet 
en petit comité, which we never 
should, if interested motives did not 
bring you here.” 

“ You take a cynical view of me.” 

“Of men; and I don’t know 
you, yet, to be different from the 
rest of them. Now, good-bye; I 
must go and dress, I am very glad 
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to have seen you, and I needn’t tell 
you to come back; the difficulty 
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will be to keep you out of the house. 
Au revoir.” 


CHAPTER LXI. 


The state of Lord Germistoune’s 
mind, when the final award was 
given, it would be rather hard to 
define. Every one else was pre- 
pared for the result, but not so his 
lordship, who had laughed at the 
finding of the Court of Session. 
The “Bible” marriage he had de- 
cided to be an absurdity; the 
“Glencairn” marriage to be invalid, 
from having been contracted under 
a false name; while the construc- 
tion of a valid marriage out of 
these two factors, involved a mon- 
strosity beyond the consideration 
of sane men. He had formulated 
this in a phrase which had be- 
come axiomatic in his eyes—“ You 
can’t have a composite marriage,” 
—and, with the profoundest rev- 
erence for the wisdom of the peers, 
he believed that the axiom would, 
at once, be recognised as such 
by them. When, therefore, they 
trampled it under foot, though he 
submitted, perforce, to their de- 
cision, the disappointment was 
utterly crushing. It crushed | out 
the capability of violent wrath, re- 
placing it with bitter chagrin and 
abject woe, His sensitive family 

ride was brayed as in a mortar. 

he legitimate chief of his house 
—the successor of peerless paladins 
—was a “huckster!” Their es- 
cutcheon was tarnished, their race 
degraded: he felt that he himself 
was lowered, not by loss of the 
title, but by the damnification which 
the title had now sustained. The 
loss of land and money was bitter, 
but nothing to the loss of family 
prestige. And then, that his sup- 
planter in everything should be 
his arch-foe Glencairn !—this was 
the very abomination of desolation ! 


His first feeling was that he 
would retire in mournful dignity 
from the world, like a dethroned 
monarch, As for the new Duner- 
lachts, he could not dispute their 
title, but he would disown them, 
with scorn, as their ancestor had 
been disowned, and the real tra- 
ditions of the family would die with 
himself. His answer to Lord 
Dunerlacht had been conceived in 
this spirit. He had ostentatiously 
acknowledged his rank, and, at the 
same time, though in the tone due 
to rank, he had expressed his per- 
sonal contempt. 

In this frame of spirit Lady 
Octopa found him when she paid 
her first diplomatic visit. 

She found him alone, and look- 
ing terribly broken and woe-begone. 
“Ah! Cousin Octopa,” he said, “I 
am glad to see you; but, if you 
have come to condole, let me tell 
you that I hate condolences.” 

“ No, I haven’t come to condole ; 
but is the subject tabooed? Re- 
member that my mother was a 
Douglas,” 

“You are distinctly entitled ‘to 
converse with me on the family 
catastrophe ;. but I will have no 
condolences,” 

“My dear lord, be at ease on 
that subject ; I have no heart.” 

“You have, however, no doubt, 
some feeling for the degradation of 
the name.” é 

“Ts the man so very bad?” 

“ He is a pestilent roturier.” 

“Come, remember he is our 
chief, and we ought to make the 
best of him. He can’t be a roturier, 
whatever he is.” 

“T repeat that he is personally 
pestilent, and a roturier in his in- 
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stincts. He will trade under our 
title: we shall have vans labelled, 
—‘Lord Dunerlacht & Co. (Lim- 
ited):’ ping in the streets of Lon- 
don. ere are a number of mem- 
bers of the peerage, whose fathers, 
or grandfathers, were picked out of 
the gutter, washed, and put into 
ermine. None of these men, even, 
would be. guilty of such a thing; 
but this fellow will—I know it, I 
feel it.” 

“Not a bit of him; and, I hear 
he is not likely to be en evidence 
at all—no one will see him. Let 
us make the best of him.” 

“How?” 

“Why, the common-sense thing 
would be, to countenance the son, 
and help him on in every way. He 
has the makings of a very distin- 
guished man,” 

“An instfferable prig—a dog- 
matic puppy !” 

“Perhaps; but a man of talent 
and not a roturier. With your 
countenance, he might come to 
anything, and restore the dignity 
of the name.” 

“He shall have no countenance 
from me; and as for the name, it is 
hopelessly degraded. What do you 
think the scoundrels have done?” 

“ What ?” 

“Why, written me this letter; 
there ! ‘read it.” 

He handed Lord Dunerlacht’s 
letter to Lady Octopa, who read it, 
and said— 

“The tone is proper, and, I 
should say, gentlemanlike; though 
the proposal is, certainly, rather 
premature.” 

“ Rather premature ?” 

“ Well, very premature.” 

“Damnably premature, I say !” 

“Well, ‘damnably’ premature.” 
I'm not afraid of your brimstone 
words.” 


“¢Premature’” isn’t the word 
for it at all; it is an impertinence 
which would not mend by keeping.” 
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“Half the d dames in Lon- 
don would be overjoyed at such an 
offer.” 

“Possibly. Thank heaven! I’m 
not a grand dame.” 

“ Maria, Marchioness of Mopus, 
has vowed to secure him for Lady 
Ermyntrude.” 

“Maria, Marchioness of Mopus, 
be" 

“Stop, my dear Germistoune; J 
won’t have a marchioness brutalised. 
Such a thing is quite unheard of. 
I am astonished.” 

“I beg your ladyship’s pardon. 
I suffer from gout. It is respon- 
sible for my indiscretion.” 

“‘]’m sorry to hear of the gout. 
I daresay all these worries have 
brought it on. Poor man!” 

“ Don’t condole.” 

“TI beg your lordship’s pardon. 
I saffer from neuralgia. It is re- 
sponsible for my indiscrétion.” 

“He will trade under the title ; 
mark my words. He will—to spite 
me.” 

“ Not the young man?” 

“No; the old villain. ‘ Lord 
Dunerlacht & Co. (Limited ).’ 
‘Archibald 15th Baron Duner- 
lacht & Co. (Limited)!’ It’s mad- 
dening !” 

“T don’t believe he will do any- 
thing of the sort. But even if he 
did, surely the prestige of the family 
is sufficient to carry off the eccen- 
tricities of one generation. It any 
case, a word from you would set 
everything to rights; you see that 
the tone of his letter is really def- 
erential.” 

“T would not condescend to 
express any interest in his pro- 
ceedings.” 

“Though you condescend to let 
his proecedings interest you to a 
‘ maddening’ extent?” 

“I beg you, Lady Octopa, not 
to argue. Under present circum- 
stances, argument is in—sufferable 
to me.” 
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“ Very well, I won’t; and under 
present circumstances I will suspend 
my judgment, which was beginning 
to be that Lord Germistoune is not 
the acute and finished man of the 
world which the world takes him 
to be. Gout is, no doubt, respon- 
sible for temper, and temper clouds 


our views of everything. The gout: 


being gone, the eclipse will cease.” 

“J think your ladyship allows 
yourself a considerable latitude of 
criticism,” said Lord Germistoune, 
rearing himself up to the springing 
position. 

“TI always do, my dear lord; all 
the world knows that. Come, 
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Germistoune, don’t be cross; you 
know you can’t frighten me,— 
never could, since we were children, 
However, I wont tease you any 
more to-day. I believe a little 
teasing has a good effect, when a 
man is in the dumps; but you 
have had enough of it, for one dose, 
so let us change the subject. What 
do you think of the majority last 
night? &e., &., &e.” 

“Lady Octopa came away from 
the visit, rather thoughtful. The 
thing was not to be done by a coup 
de main. The slower operations 
of sapping and mining must be had 
recourse to. 


CHAPTER LXII, 


The next few weeks went past, 
without any break in the clouds 
which obscured the lovers’ heaven. 
Cosmo constantly visited Lady 


Octopa, but could get nothing 


definite from her. He must be 
content to wait, she said; her suc- 
cess was certain—of that he might 
be assured—but her measures re- 
quired time for their development ; 
“Wait and Trust” must be his motto. 
So he waited and trusted, in good 
heart and hope, and followed the 
business of his life with earnestness 
and energy. He spoke in the House 
several times, and it was clear that 
he was destined to make his mark 
there. His romantic story and 
accession of rank assisted his per- 
sonal prestige. Society not only 
extended its hand to him, but cast 
out eager arms constraining him to 
its close embraces, These, however, 
he resisted in a great degree, seek- 
ing in his parliamentary duties the 
chief distraction of a thoughtful, and 
otherwise somewhat solitary, way of 
life. 

Lord Germistoune’s loss of for- 
tune necessarily compelled him to 
alter his style of living; but he, 


in his réle of dethroned monarch, 
naturally did a great deal more than 
was at all necessary in that way. 
He was still left with £7000 a year, 
and, since his expenditure had al- 
ways been moderate, the change 
need not have involved any great 
shock. He was determined to have 
the shock, however. He gave up 
his house in Grosvenor Square, and 
removed to a small and rather 
lugubrious abode in Hans Place; 
he put down his carriage, and re- 
duced the rest of his establishment 
toaminimum, He ceased to enter- 
tain and declined entertainment ; 
and abandoning, for the present, at 
least, all ambitions as to Esmé’s 
marriage, which, indeed, had been 
conceived with reference to circum- 
stances now non-existent, he dis- 
couraged all efforts of Lady Octopa 
and other friends to give the poor 
girl any of the distractions of so- 
ciety. “Under the circumstances,” 
he said, “ nothing of the sort would 
be seemly.” 

So that he was quite the de- 
throned monarch. Probably he 
would have also abdicated his par- 
liamentary functions altogether, had 
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not the Welsh miners again thought 
fit to strike:—a “flagrant. cireum- 
stance’ which offered an alleviation, 
to the despondency of a gouty and 
disgusted old age, which threatened 
to get the better of him. For his 
political instincts were thus fired 
by personal interest, the loss of his 
mineral royalties being severely felt 
in his altered circumstances.. And 
so he set himself to concoct a bill 
for the suppression of trades-unions 
by the strong arm of the law; also 
to compose a tremendous pamphlet, 
intended to pioneer the bill, and 
in which these associations were 
described in colossal language, as 
“parts of a felonious, piratical, 
eosmopolitan polype, moving dark- 
ly under the surface of European 
society, and seeking to asphyxiate 
all the capital of Europe, with its 
obscene tentacles,” 

A good deal of gout, and general 
bitterness of soul, were blown. off 
in these literary efforts, and in con- 
stant propagandist visits to the 
House, where he bored his brother 
peers with the external subject of 
his forthcoming bill. In this char- 
acteristic way, he was preserved 
from succumbing to his reverse of 
fortune, during the first stage of 
that dire experience. 

In all these chances and changes, 
the greatest sufferer was poor Esmé, 
whose life was now made, simply, 
a burden to her, No hope seemed 
to offer promise of better days; the 
change in Cosmo's position , only 
seemed to thicken the wall of separa- 
tion which kept them apart. It did 
not enter into Lady Octopa’s policy 
to confide to Esme the existence of 
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her friendly strategy ; and Cosmo’s 
name was never mentioned between 
them. The only occasions on which 
Esmé heard that name uttered, 
were, when Lord Germistoune, en- 

by some new hardship, aris- 
ing from the’ change of his fortunes, 
loaded Cosmo and his father with 
maledictions, as the authors of the 
calamity. On such occasions, too, 
she not uncommonly received a 
share of his abuse, being held, in 
some mysterious way, responsible 
for the villanies of the Glencairns, 
including, apparently, the audacious 
nuptials of Norman Glencairn and 
Jean Lothian. 

The distractions of society were 
now denied to her. She was a 
prisoner whose solitary confinement 
was only relieved by the occasional 
companionship of an old man who 
had lost even such kindly charac- 
teristics as he once possessed, and 
who now, in his best moods, was 
bitter and cantankerous, and, in his 
less happy moments, displayed the 
qualities of a highly-seasoned fiend, 


If all sunshine and all hope of 
sunshine are taken from life, the 
hardiest human plant will droop 
and wither. If all outlet. for gener- 
ous and loving emotions is denied 
to a tender and ardent heart, it will 
fret itself till it breaks. Such was 
Esmé’s case ; she drooped and with- 
ered, and her heart was breaking. 
The colour left her beautiful face, 
the light faded from her innocent 
eyes, and the blithesome elasticity 
of youthful movement was replaced . 
by the languid gait and gestures of 
apathy. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 


Lady Octopa’s diplomatic over- 
tures had been renewed over and 
over .again; she had tried many 
different forms of approach, but 


One 


as yet with signal failure. 
day, coming to Hans Place, on 
one of these missions, after an 
interval of ten days, she was star- 
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led by the change in Esmé’s ap- 
pearance. 

“My dear child!” she cried, 
“what is the matter? You look 
like a ghost.” 

“Nothing,” said Esmé. When 
the whole life is brought down to 
the level of utter wretchedness,— 
when everything is the matter,—we 
find it hard to particularise, and we 
say, “nothing.” 

“Nothing! why, you are thin 
and pale and—oh, you are dread- 
fully ill! Any one can see that. 
I must have Sir Cavy to see you at 
once, Where is your papa?” 

“T believe he is in the next 
room; but he is unwell.” 

“T'll go and see him, at once; 
I never beheld such an object as 
you have become!” So saying, 
the vigorous dame went to the 
lion’s den. 

“Good morning, Germistoune!” 
she cried, bouncing into his lord- 
ship’s presence, 

“Hush! hush! 
Pray. don’t speak so loud. 
in agony—in torment. 
cursed foot—oh !” 

“Gout again ?” 

Lord Germistoune rolled his 
agonised eyes upon her, but, for 
reply, he only groaned. 

“T wish to speak to you about 
Esmé,” said Lady Octopa. 

“ Now, Lady Octopa, let me tell 
you, once for all, that I will have 
no more of this confounded in- 
triguing,” cried the old lord, for- 
getting his foot, for the moment, 
and sitting bolt upright; “let me 
add that I won’t have ‘the Glen- 
cairns’ mentioned in this room. 
There !” 

“ My dear lord, you’ve got ‘Glen- 
cairn’ on the brain. I should like 
to know what possible interest I 
can have in them ?” 

“ Why mention them, then ?” 

“T didn’t mention them. Don’t 
be a baby !” 

“ Your ladyship forgets yourself.” 


Lady Octopa. 
I am 
This ac- 
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“Not a bit of it. It is about 
Esmé I wish to speak to you. She 
is very ill.” 

“ Rubbish !” 

“For you, perhaps, but not for 
her, or for those who really love 
her. T tell you the child is alarm- 
ingly ill; and you must have a 
doctor to see her, at once. Her 
colour is gone; she is half the size 
she was; she jooks like consump- 
tion, but I have tested the action 
of the heart, and I find that the 
mischief is there.” . 

“It is a little odd, I think, that 
I should be the last person to 
observe all this.” 

“It would be, in any other man, 
but not in your case.” 

“Why, pray ?” 

* Because you are entirely en- 
grossed with yourself. There! 
that’s frank. Now, now!” she 
cried, holding up her hand, as Lord 
Germistoune was going to break 
out,—“ don’t try to shout me 
down and frighten me; you can’t 
do it; noone can. I tell you the 
girl is alarmingly ill.” 

“T tell you she is nothing of the 
sort.” 

“ Will you use your stupid old 
eyes ?” 

“Lady Octopa! I——” But 
here was interrupted by a terrific 
spasm, so that his sentence evapo- 
rated in miscellaneous howling. 

Lady Octopa, seeing him ‘thus 
impracticable, and feeling that the 
thin edge of the wedge was inserted, 
left him and went promptly to Sir 
Cavy Bolus—the eminent physician 
who advised both families, 

The doctor was bland and politic, 
the private friend of all his patients, 
and the confidant in many domestic 
mysteries, as doctors are wont to be. 
He was a kindly man, as it is also 
the wont of doctors to be, and, in 
fact, “a good man all round” 
where it was a question of manag- 
ing obstreperous patients, 

With him Lady Octopa dealt 
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astutely ; a ray of light had flashed 
upon her; she beheld a new point 
of departure for her manceuvres, 
and the doctor must be pressed into 
her service, if it were to be utilised. 
She told him, then, that she had 
come to talk to him about Miss 
Douglas, whose condition caused 
her anxiety. She told him that 
there had been a love-affair (it 
would never do to mix a family 
doctor up with a love-affair in esse) 
—that there had been a love-affair, 
through which Esmé had suffered, 
not merely from disappointment, 
but from the tyrannical conduct of 
her father, who, though the affair 
was past and gone, continued to 
treat her with extraordinary harsh- 
ness and even cruelty. Under this, 
and the absolute seclusion in which 
he kept her, her health was break- 
ing down;—the doctor would see 
that for himself, at a glance. The 
great thing was to get her away 
from her father for a little; so that 
while she had change of air and 
scene, and general distraction, her 
parent’s bitterness might have time 
to evaporate. The doctor must 
drop in, accidentally, as a private 
friend, to see her; he must be 
shocked by her appearance, alarm 
ber father, and instantly order 
change of air. He ought to recom- 
mend sea-air; and, since the best 
kind of sea-air was notoriously to 
be found at Torquay, he ought to 
suggest Torquay. 

he doctor smiled subtly, and 
said that his directions must always 
be guided by the symptoms of his 
patients; but that, if the symptoms 
were as stated, change of air would, 
doubtless, be a wise prescription. 
As to the seaside, in nine cases out 
of ten, a change to the seaside 
would be beneficial He added 
that Torquay was a very nice—a 
very balmy place. He certainly 
would look in soon, as a private 
friend, and see Miss Douglas, who 
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was a very dear creature in whom 
he felt deep interest. 

In a word, Lady Octopa and the 
doctor, who were very fast friends, 
understood each other, and her 
ladyship felt that, if it rested with 
him, Esmé would find herself at 
Torquay before many days were 
past. 

Sir Cavy called the next day at 
the Germistounes’ house. Miss 
Douglas was at home; he was 
greatly struck by her appearance, 
and he could honestly say that the 
state of her health did absolutely 
require change of air and scene, 
and as early as possible a relicf 
from mental distress. 

“T am sorry to find we are 
looking so poorly, my dear Miss 
Douglas,” said the doctor, making 
straight for her pulse; “tut! tut! 
what’s all this about? Something 
wrong here; we are not in our 
usual. vigour, by any means; ve-ry 
far from it. We must see to this.”. 
Then followed various queries, and 
the doctor said, presently, “We 
must get away out of this smoky 
town, for a breath of fresh air. 
How would a trip to the sea 
suit ?” 

“T don’t care about it.” 

“You don’t object ?” 

“ No, I don’t object.” 

“Supposing we were to try Tor- 
quay?” 

“]T have no preference for any 
place.” This rather surprised the 
doctor. 

“ Any objection to Torquay?” he 
asked. 

“No objection at all.” 

“ Torquay is a very nice place ; it 
is a ve-ry balmy place. I should be 
inclined to say Torquay. Shall we 
say Torquay ?” 

“If you please, Sir Cavy, but I 
have no voice in the matter.” 

“Tt will not be unpleasant to 
you if I recommend it to Lord 
Germistoune ?” 


22z 
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“No; but papa will not likely 
agree to go, or to let me go theze.” 

“Tam very sure papa will agree 
to eaphing say is for your good, 
my dear lady.” 

Hereupon Esmé completed the 
doctor’s diagnosis by bursting into 
tears; and he, being a doctor, did 
not argue with the tears, or even 
remark on them; but, patting her 
gently on the head, with a paternal 
hand, Jeft her, and went to see her 
father. 

Into that awful presence he glided 
with the suave confidence of an ex- 
pert in the soothing system. 

“ How is my lord? Servant tells 
me we've got atouch of the old 
enemy ?” 

“ My servant didn’t presume to 
send for you, Sir Cavy?” 

“Not he; I was idling about in 
the neighborhood, and thought I 
would look in, and hear your news, 
This is not a fee visit, ha! ha! but 
Vill convert it into one, at once, if 


you wish, ha! ha! ha! Let us have 
a look at the—tut! tut!”— (as 
Lord Germistoune gave a yell)— 
“the limb.” 

“Don’t touch my foot; 


don’t 
come near it. You must be aware, 
Sir Cavy, that I never consult you 
in a case of gout. You know nothing 
about gout. I treat myself, inva- 
riably.” 

“ Well, it’s not a bad plan—far 
from a bad plan—when the patient 
has got to know himself as thor- 
oughly as you have done. What 
is your treatment?” 

Lord Germistoune described it, 
was complimented by the doctor on 
his system, and, there being no 
gouty paroxysms for a time, the 
conversation passed to general topics, 
upon which Sir Cavy was fluent and 
entertaining. Thus his lordship was 
manceuvred into a state of com- 
parative a ry and then the 
doctor developed his attack. 

“ By the by, I am sorry to see 
Miss Douglas looking so poorly.” 
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** You have seen her?” 

“JT have been paying my respects 
in the drawing-room.” 

“ There’s nothing the matter with 
her.” 

“Nothing serious, I hope and 
trust; but something is wrong—I 
can see that.” 

“ Stuff!” 

“Come, my lord, I can’t let you 
depose my doctorial authority alto- 
gethers You're my superior in 
gout, we'll admit, but I must be 
allowed to have an opinion on 
general hygienics. There’s a good 
deal of low fever going about just 
now.” 

Lord Germistoune’s dread of fever 
amounted to a monomania, as the 
doctor very well knew.  LIlIis lord- 
ship rose at once to the terrible 
idea— 

“Good heavens, doctor! you 
don’t insinuate that she has got any- 
thing so horrible? ” 

“One can never tell, from a super- 
ficial glance ; but I’m bound to say 
that she has a very suggestive look 
about the eyes—ve-ry suggestive |” 

“For God’s sake, my dear Sir 
Cavy, go up and examine her, at 
once!” 

“Well, I do think it would be 
expedient,” and up the doctor went. 

“Just to have another Jittle look 
at you, Miss Douglas, and to ask a 
few more questions,” 

This wholly superfluous visit was 
very soon got over, and the doctor 
returned to the den, looking grave 
and thoughtful. 

“Not fever of any sort, doctor? 
not fever?” cried his lordship. 

‘No, no; make your mind easy 
on that score; but I’m bound to 
tell you that I find some other 
symptoms in my dear young friend 
which I don’t like—far from it.” 

‘“* What are they?” 

“She is suffering,” said the doc- 
tor, in a sombre tone, ‘*from nervous 
depression, in a very pronounced 
form.” 
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“One of your new-fangled dis- 
orders !” 

“ No, Lord Germistonne ; it may 
have changed its name a score of 
times, but it is as old as the human 
frame.” 

“But do you mean that it is 
serious ?” 

“It is my duty to say that the 
consequences may be as serious— 
as—as possible.” 

“Good heavens!” cried the old 
lord starting up, “what can have 
produced it?” 

“Several causes may produce it ; 
but acute mental distress is the 
commonest of all. I could not sup- 
pose that to be the cause in this 
instance, and I did not touch on 
the question of origin with Miss 
Dougias ; but, if any circumstances 
of that sort have existed, or do exist, 
your lordship is probably acquaint- 
ed with them, and may act accord- 
ingly. If she és suffering from men- 
tal distress, we must, if possible, 
get rid of that.” 

“Mental distress is beyond a 
doctor’s skill.” 

“True; but it can often be 
reached by a father’s love. All 
this, however, is probably beside 
the question ; but, in any case, we 
must act at once.” 

“What would you 


" propose ” 
said Lord Germistoune, now quite 


meek and subdued. A crust had 
been growing over the love which 
he had for Esmé, and it was broken 
up, now, by alarm, and perhaps, 
also (though he would have re- 
sented the imputation), by remorse. 

“Immediate change of scene,” 
replied Sir Cavy; “ you must take 
her to the sea.” 

“T can’t move,” 

“Send some one else with her, 
then.” 

“Ts it so very urgent ?” 

“It is my duty to say that it 
could not well be more urgent. She 
should go to-morrow.” 

“ Where to ?” 
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“IT should be inclined to say 
Torquay. It is a very nice place; 
it is a very balmy place.” 

“She shall go to Torquay to- 
morrow !” 

“Good! ve-ry géod! That re- 
lieves my mind. Dear, dear, how 
late it is!) Good-bye, my lord.” 


What between Lord Germis- 
toune’s gout, and his alarm, and 
(shall we say?) his remorse, he 
soon worked himself into a wild 
state of excitement. He sent for 
Esmé, and kissed and. petted her, 
in the intervals between the par- 
oxysms, assuring her that she was 
on the brink of death, and that she 
must fly to Torquay, at once, as the 
only .haven of refuge from the 
Destroyer. 

Then, when she wept—for no 
particular reason except that her 
nerves were shattered—he took her 
tears to be protests against Torquay, 
and, in combating her supposed ob- 
jections, he lashed himself into a 
fury, which was only quelled when 
she assured him that whatever the 
doctor thought necessary, she would 
cheerfully submit to. 

The question then was, Who 
could be got to take her to Torquay, 
and to chaperon her till her father 
was able to join her? While this 
difficulty was under discussion,: in 
came Lady Octopa, in rather a re- 
markably apropos way. “ Well,” 
she said, affecting ignorance of the 
medical episode just completed— 
“well; have you used your eyes? 
Do you see that the girl is ill? 
Will you send for a doctor ?” 

“ Hush, cousin Octopa! This is. 
no time for a boisterous tone. The 
dear child is at death’s door,” 

“My turn now to say ‘rubbish ’!’” 

“Sir Cavy bas been here. I pre- 
sume you will submit your opinion 
to his, and I have given you his. 
opinion. He has ordered her to 
Torquay ; she goes to-morrow ; but 
there is this difficulty ;—for the life: 
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of me I can’t think who I am to 
get, to take her.” 

“T am sorry I can’t volunteer. 
I am full of engagements, and sev- 
eral of them could not be broken 
without great’ inconvenience -to 
other people; but surely some 
other friend might be able to go, 
What bas become of your old Ger- 
map governess ?” 

“She is in Germany, with a 
family.” 

“No one else? Let me see; ah! 
—Torquay, you say ?” 

“ Torquay.” 

* An idea has just occurred to 
me—so lucky !—my sister Adela 
has a house there, this winter, and 
I am sure she would be delighted 
to receive Esmé. I'll telegraph to 


her, at once, if you please, to offer. 
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She will be charmed to have her, 
I know, if she is at home; un- 
fortunately, that’s always doubtful 
with her. [ll telegraph, however, 
if you wish ; shall 1?” 

“You are more than good, Lady 
Octopa, Pray do; a thousand 
thanks |” 

As Lady Octopa had written, the 
day before, at great length to Lady 
Adela, explaining her purposes, and 
making the very proposal in ques- 
tion, her telegram only asked for 
a telegraphic reply as to whether 
Esmé could be received, on the fol- 
lowing day; and the reply, “ Charm- 
ed to see you to-morrow,” was sent 
to Esmé herself. 

So Esmé went to Torqnay, and 
Lady Octopa thought she saw her 
way to success at last. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


It was not Lady Octopa’s object 
that Esmé should rapidly improve 
in health; and Esmé met her wishes 
by making no improvement, at Tor- 
quay. The mental distress was still 
there, so that the nervous depres- 
sion continued. Her hostess was a 
weak edition of Lady Octopa, and 
believed in her astuter sister, to the 
extent of being her humble vassal at 
all times, and ber willing instrument 
whenever her services were requir- 
ed. Inspired, then, by her sister, 
Lady Adela secured the services of 
an alarmist doctor, who was so de- 


voted to his profession that, when. 


he got a case, he made the most of 
it, and parted with it grudgingly. 
Esmé’s case exactly suited him; for 
a case “on the nerves” is, from its 
nature, of an almost unlimited duc- 
tility, and may, in fact, be protracted 
according to the convenience of the 
doctor himself, whose dictum, that 
grave vervous depression exists, can 
hardly be controverted by lay opin- 
ion, or even by the personal asser- 
tion of the patient. After Esmé 


had been for a week or two under 
the “anxious observation ” of this 
professional enthusiast, it was sug- 
gested to him by Lady Adela, under 
Octopian inspiration, that a consul- 
tation might be a good thing. The 
doctor thought that it might bea 
very good thing—for a consultation 
gives a sort of fillip to a jog-trot 
case ; and a consultation took place, 
with the sanction of Lord Germis- 
toune, who was now quite prostrated 
from the effects of his attack, which 
had been unusually severe. 

The results of the consultation 
were manipulated, in a gloomy 
sense, by Lady Adela; and, to the 
effect that the learned leeches con- 
sidered the case eritical, were trans- 
mitted to Lord Germistoune, who 
was greatly alarmed and distressed 
thereby. He sent for Sir Cavy and 
begged him to go down, at once, to _ 
Torquay, and make a most searching 
investigation of bis daughter’s mal- 
ady. Sir Cavy went down promptly, 
returned, and came, in person, to 
make his report to the anxious father. 
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“Well, doctor, good news, I 
hope?” exclaimed his lordship, 
eagerly, when Sir Cavy presented 
himself. 

The doctor shook his head, and 
sighed slightly. 

“Speak out, man! don’t keep 
me in suspense.” 

“T can see no improvement in 
my dear young friend,” he said. 

“ Are they treating her properly ?” 

“Oh yes, very properly, ve-ry 
much so, indeed ; but the symptoms 
don’t yield,—they develop. It is 
my duty to say this,” 

“Good God! what do you re- 
commend ?” 

“To be frank with you, my dear 
lord, although the young lady has 
said nothing to me, it is my duty to 
say that I can see there is some 
brooding sorrow which is at the root 
of the mischief. Until we get rid 


of that brooding sorrow, the symp- 
toms will continue to develop, and 
I cannot be answerable for the 


results, We may go on with the 
present treatment—I can recom- 
mend no other; but I am not san- 
guine of its efficacy—not  san- 
guine.” The doctor shook his head, 
again slightly sighed, and went on: 
“JT think that, if your lordship 
were to deal frankly, as a parent 
may, with Miss Douglas, you would 
probably get a clue which might 
guide your action in some way; 
or, since you are now unable to 
move, you might get some lady 
friend of tact and experience to 
make the delicate investigation. 
Between ourselves, my dear Jord, 
I should not say that Lady’ Adela 
is guile the person for such a com- 
mission,—charming, brilliant, ami- 
able, but not guite the person.” 

“She is a born idiot.” 

“Tut! tut! my lord—sharp, that, 
ve-ry sharp! Well, then, in your 
wide circle of friends there must be 
others who 4 

“Tl think it over, doctor. You 
have made me very miserable, very 
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miserable; why the d—I should 
I be made so miserable? Every- 
thing goes wrong ; no man was ever 
so persecuted and beset by all kinds 
of accursed circumstances,” 

“Patience! patience! my dear 
lord; we shall come round yet. 
Let us discover this brooding sor- 
row and eliminate it, and = 

“Confound the brooding sorrow !” 

“Precisely! let us do that, and 
all will be well.” 

“Don’t play with my words, Sir 
Cavy. Go away. You fatigue and 
irritate me.” 

The miserable old man lay awake 
all that night, now stung by his 
conscience, now maddened by his 
pride, now softened by love and 
pity. At one momént the ‘sweet, 
pale face of his daughter came be- 
fore him, and he thought of her as 
suffering, perhaps dying ;—this dear 
child, who had been an angel in his 
home, all the days of her life, till 
these evil times had come. At the 
next moment the thought of the 
*Glencairns’ would flash up, casting 
every tender feeling into remote 
shadow, and setting ablaze all the 
fierce elements of the old man’s 
nature. 

Thus was his mind alternately 
worked upon by good and evil, as 
the circle of his feverish thoughts 
went round, through the long hours 
of that sleepless night, and morn- 
ing found him utterly prostrate. 

He sent for Lady Octopa, who 
went to him on the instant. 

“T have invited you to come 
here, cousin Octopa,” he said, “ be- 
cause you aré a woman of the world 
and not a humbug, and I wish to 
consult you. You have heard from 
Lady Adela?” 

“Yes; and I have seen Sir Cavy 
this morning in consequence.” 

“What did Sir Cavy say to you?” 
asked Lord Germistoune, eagerly. 

“Do you wish to know his very 
words ?” 

“ Of course, I do. 
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“+The girl is dying because her 
heart is breaking.’ That’s what he 
says.”” 

Lord Germistoune covered his 
face with his hands. 

“Thad no idea,” Lady Octopa 
went on, “that this affair with the 
Master of Dunerlacht had been so 
very serious. It’s not the way of 
young people nowadays, merci- 
fully ; but poor Esmé is an excep- 
tion, it seems. Iwas coming to you 
this morning without being sent 
for, because, after what Adela and 
the doctor said, I could not take 
the responsibility of keeping you 
in ignorance of the real state of 
things. You'll have .to make a 
choice between two evils, Germis- 
toune; and you'll have to make up 

our mind at once; I can tell you 
that.” She paused, but Lord Ger- 


mistoune, with his teeth clenched, 
and his hands pressed tightly to his 
face, as if in a physical spasm of pain, 
made no remark, and she went on— 


“You must decide between los- 
ing your daughter altogether, and 
allowivg her to marry a map whom 
you hate.” { 

Lord Germistoune gave a sort of 
muffled shout behind his hands, 
“Ah! you may roar, like a bull, 
but that’s how it stands; and, of 
course, there’s no question at all 
about the decision; asensible man 
of the world and an affectionate 
father, like you, can’t hesitate. Of 
course, it’s a horrible nuisance mar- 
rying your danghter to man you 
detest,—I know that by experience 
—(I hated Harriet’s husband the 
first moment I set eyes upon him, 
and I loathe the sight of him now), 
—and it’s a trial to one’s pride, and 
so on; but we can’t murder our 
children to gratify our pride—that’s 
clear.” 

At iast Lord Germistoune spoke— 

“Does Sir Cavy think that, if 
this—this accursed resource were 
sanctioned, she would recover?” 

“Sir Cavy is very cautious in 
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expressing an opinion, but he says 
that, on the whole, he sees no rea- 
son to doubt that she would recover, 
if her happiness were restored ; 
while, if you insist on her being 
miserable, you will certainly sign 
her death-warrant.” 

“T almost made up my mind this 
morning, and now I have made it 
up. It’s infernal torture and agony 
to me to do it; I don’t know what 
I’ve done to deserve such agony ; 
but I can’t see my child die. It 
will kill me,—I know that, but my 
life is wretched now, so that doesn’t 
greatly signify ;—it will kill me to 
see her marry this—this person ; 
but she must marry him.” 

“Of course she must, and equally 
of course, it won’t kill you. In the 
name of common sense, why should 
it? Ihear but one opinion of the 
Master; he is a very good man, 
and he is full of promise. If there 
were no money it would be dif- 
ferent, of course, for a fine moral 
nature won’t pay the expenses of an 
establishment. Why do you hate 
him so ?” 

“T hate him—because—I hate 
him.” 

“ Well, I admit that that is a 
very sound reason; but you'll get 
over it.” 

“Never! His father 

“ His father is not going to marry 
Esmé.” 

“Look here, Lady Octopa, my 
consent is extorted by a morbid 
freak of nature; but I'll make my 
conditions.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“IT must never see this Lord 
Dunerlacht.” 

“ Of course not.” 

“And his son only in a formal 
way.” 

“ That’s quite reasonable.” 

“And I must have a distinct 
understanding that the title is not 
to be dragged into commerce.” 

“T should think there would be 
no difficulty about that.” 
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“That is a sine gud non. And 
they must have Dunerlacht to live 
at,as their own house, and money 
enough to live in proper style,” 

“Quite fair, And now, you 
know, when you have made up 
your mind to do an unpleasant 
thing it’s better to do it at once; 
and besides, moments are precious. 
Think of the dear child’s condi- 
tion.” 

“ What steps am I to take ?” 

“Send for the Master at once, 
and settle the matter. Ill go my- 


self and send him to you.” 

“T’m not equal to the abomin- 
able agitation.” 

“Nonsense; you'll be all the 
better for having the matter off 
Indecision is worse 

I'll go and send 


your mind. 
than anything. 
him.” 

Lord Germistoune said nothing, 
and she went. 


She went straight to Cosmo’s 
rooms and entered, with her usual 
nonchalance. 

“Tt’s all settled, Master,” she 
said. “I told you I should bring 
it about; and now you may con- 
gratulate me—and yourself.” 

“Lady Octopa ! can you—do you, 
mean that Lord Germistoune has 
consented ?” 

“Yes, he is now prepared to 
say, ‘Curse ye, my children, be 
wretched !’” 

“But consented / 
ible.” 

“Don’t take my word for it, 
then. You are to go directly to 
him and receive his parental male- 
diction. Go at once; don’t stand 
sentimentalising, but go at once. 
He wishes to see you, and good 
resolutions sometimes evaporate. 
Mind you be very quiet with him ; 
stand anything he says, and submit 
to all his conditions; they’re not 
alarming. Go away, now. And 
she almost hustled the Master out 
of his rooms, 


It is incred- 
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The interview between him and 
Lord Germistoune was as brief as 
it was strange. When Cosmo was 
announced, the old gentleman lay 
perfectly still in bed and kept his 
face covered with his hands, so as to 
defend himself from the obnoxious 
aspect of his visitor. He showed 
no symptom of taking the initiative, 
so Cosmo found it necessary to say— 

“I understand, my lord, that 
you are good enough to desire an. 
interview with me.” 

Then Lord Germistoune made 
answer from behind his intrench- 
ments— 

“An interview extorted by the 
facts, that your conduct has de- 
stroyed the peace of my family, 
and brought my daughter to the 
brink of death. I don’t wish to 
argue, or talk about the matter at 
ae length. Half-a-dozen words 
will suffice. You have wrecked 
my unhappy girl, in mind and 
body—you have destroyed her life ; 
but I cannot take the responsi- 
bility of causing her actual death, 
which, it appears, might probably 
happen were she to be longer 
thwarted in the morbid and dis- 
astrous affection which she has 
conceived for you; and my pro- 
hibition of the marriage is there- 
fore withdrawn.” 

Cosmo thought it prudent to hold 
his peace, and Lord Germistoune 
went on— 

“ There are one or two conditions 
to my consent which you will note 
and consider essential—as follows : 

I must never be brought into 
contact with your father. 

My intercourse with you must be 
rare and formal.. 

The title which your father now 
possesses must not be ag “rp as 
a trade advertisement. e must 
trade under a pseudonym. Duner- 
lacht Castle must be made over to 
you as a residence, and an income 
suitable to the style and dignity of 
the place must be secured to you. 
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Are you in a position to guarantee 
these conditions ?” 

“Yes, Lord Germistoune, I am; 
I know that my father will accede 
to them all. I trust, however, that 
time will alter the condition which 
affects the relations between you 
and me. I do trast that our inter- 
course may, at least, become friend- 
ly, if it cannot be affectionate.” 

“Our intercourse shall, as I have 
said, be rare and formal. That is 
definitive.” 

“T presume, my lord, that you 
will not make restrictions as to the 
date of the marriage?” 

“Considering. the grounds on 
which alone it is sanctioned, there 
can be no objection to its early 
accomplishment, but the contrary. 
You can settle the matter with my 
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daughter; I wash my hands of the 
whole deplorable transaction. I 
will not detain you, sir.” 

“ My lord, you will give me your 

hand before I go? Pray remember 
that I am, at least, a gentleman.” 
* As a matter of form, I will do 
so.” ; 
A cold, sharp, aquiline claw just 
touched Cosmo’s hand, and the 
meeting was at an end. 

Within a couple of hours, Cosmo 
was on his way to Torquay, not 
haying given himself time, in any 
way, to prepare Esmé, who was, of 
course, unconscious of the friendly 
plot of which she was the centre,— 
who had no suspicion of the stranve 
process of evolution, by which it 
was designed that her joy should 
develop from her sorrow: 


CHAPTER LXV. 


“The Master of Dunerlacht !” 

When the servant threw open 
the door of Lady Adela’s drawing- 
room, and made this announcement, 
Esmé was sitting there alone.. It 
was thoughtless and man-like of 
Cosmo to come on her, thus un- 
awares. She heard the name; she 
beheld her lover; the joy in his 
face flashed into her mind the, glad 
import of his presence there, But 
even the little fringe of light, which 
tells of a silver lining, had faded 
from the cloud which overshadowed 
ker life, and the sudden blaze of 
happiness was more than she could 
bear; it overwhelmed and _ blinded 
her. Everything became dark, and 
she would have fallen had not 
Cosmo caught her in his arms, 


“Ts it a dream?” were the first 
words she murmured, after ap inter- 
val of half-unconsciousness. 

“No, dearesty it is the end of 


dreams, The night is over, and 
winter is gone.” 


Often on the summit of some 
grand Highland mountain, we find 
ourselves wrapped in a sudden twi- 
light of cloud and mist. We can 
see nothing but our dim _prison- 
walls, and we dare not move, for 
we know that, around us, there are 
precipices and danger manifold. 
The yvapour-masses mould them- 
selves to peak and ledge, and cling 
about the rocks, with cruel immo- 
bility. We feel that we are lost, 
and our hearts fail us, for the day is 
far spent. 

Then, suddenly comes a breath 
from heaven, which whispers the 
mandate of our release. In an in- 
stant.we see the blue vault and the 
glorious sun; the walls of our en- 
vironment are transformed to flying 
wreaths of light and beauty ; below 
us is the sea, sapphire-like, smiling 
in its summer sleep; and, beyond 
it, sun- bright stretches of cham- 
paign, and billowy foliage of glad- 
some woods, and the pure purple of 
cloudless hills, glowing like gems 
in the horizon’s golden zone. 
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Happiness is, the, best, cf reme- 
dies; and, on a bright summer morn- 
ing, six. weeks after Esmd’s lover 
had found her drooping like.a dy- 
ing flower, an immense assemblage 
which thronged the, church. of St. 
Peter’s in Eaton Square, beheld in 
her a bride, the radiance of whose 
beauty and happiness seemed to ex- 
press the spirit of the blithe and 
beauteous summer time. 

There was a “movement ” of ad- 
miration as she passed up the aisle 
supported by, or rather, as it seemed 
supporting her father, who moved 
with tottering gait but head erect, 
and wearing on bis grim old features 
an expression which would . have 
done credit to Agamemnon, in the 
act of leading Iphigenia to the sac- 
tifice, A few minutes earlier, the 
Master of Dunerlacht had entered, 
attended by Tom Wyedale, the latter 


radiant with triumph at having, by 


a series of masterly mancuvres, 
supplanted Phil Denwick. in the 
post of “best 
Phil had been designed by the 
bridegroom. 

Though the church was crowded 
the invited guests were few in num- 
ber; but, among them, near the 
altar, were to be observed certain 
forms familiar to us as. having 
played some part in the drama now 
drawing to a close. 

{rs. Ravenhall wept aggressively 
in the foremost pew, where she had 
established herself. next to the,15th 
Baron Dunerlacht, From his lord- 
ship’s other side, his sister, Gris- 
elda, cast, baleful glances on the 
happy scene, and confided to her 
brother, in a rusty whisper, that 
Viscount Germistoune satisfied her 
conceptions of a cockatrice, Lady 
Octopa was there, majestically con- 
tent; her air seemed ,to say,'“ Be- 
hold my handiwork!” And. Lady 
Adela was, of course, also there, to 


man,” for which 


whom Sir Cavy murmured slyly, 
that. the air of Torquay was very 
balmy, and had: really worked mir- 
acles for his dear young friend. A 
few others whom we have met, were 
within the charmed. cirele, and a 
few others whom we have not met; 
and, outside it, one or two not un- 
known to us—conspicuously, Lady 
Bugles, whose sombre head loomed 
darkling behind the splendid corus- 
cations of the bridal party. ! 
When the knot was tied, Cosmo 
and his bride moved down the 
aisle, under the inevitable thunder 
of the “Wedding, March.” The 
family romance was universally 
known, and the young couple were 
surveyed with breathless interest 
as they passed. People said that 
a nobler-looking pair had never 
met their eyes. If these admiring 
critics had known that their ex- 
ternal gifts were poor, compared 
with their graces of mind and spirit, 
they would have considered them, 
still more, an exceptional couple. 
The wedding breakfast was given 
at Lady Octopa’s house, the abode of 
Lord Germistoune, in Hans Place, 
not being equal to the occasion, At 
first, it threatened to be a triste 
affair; for the well-known antagon- 
ism of the two old Jords, who had 
to be separated at table by a wide 
zone of neutrality, cast a certain 
gloom over the proceedings. Tom 
Wyedale, however, exerted him- 
self in the most manful way to 
counteract this; and, since no one 
else would make a speech, he 
spoke for everybody. He proposed 
toasts and responded to the same 
himself, and thus personated, in 
rapid succession, the bridesmaids, 
the bride’s father, the bridegroom’s 
father, Lady Oc and others, 
including Miss Griselda Douglas— 
(who carried away the firm convic- 
tion that Tom was “The Man of 
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Sin”)—with a power of reckless 
fun born of wit, goodwill, and dry 
champagne, which worked, at last, 
a complete success. In his oratori- 
eal dealings with Lord Germistoune, 
he employed all the subtle tact with 
which he had originally conquered 
that difficult personage, and at last 
succeeded in producing a smile on 
his iron features. Tom’s genial 
nature always prompted him to 
make things pleasant, and he 
saw, at this critical banquet the 
chance of making things pleasant 
for the young couple in a perma- 
nent way. So he spared no pains, 
and, perhaps, his pains were not 
altogether wasted. It is certain 
that, ever after, he took immense 
eredit to himself, as the author of 
happier relations between Lord 


Germistoune and his son-in-law’; 
and explained that, if Phil Den- 
wick had been placed in the promi- 
nent position of “best man,” no- 
thing of the sort could have oc- 


curred, It. was, he said, with this 
view that he had supplanted Phil, 


who was “really quite an outsider — 


where anything lke savoir. faire 
was concerned.” When the hour 
of departure had arrived, Esmé 
went into a_ little ante-room 
to take a private farewell of 
her father. When the old man 
came to her, and saw her, thus 
about to leave him finally—saw, 
finally passing away from him that 
dear companionship which, ever 
since Esmé’s birth, had preserved 
some tender feeling in his nature, 
he was at length overcome. There 
flowed into his mind a thousand 
touching recollections of her happy, 
innocent childhood, and her happy, 
loving, dutiful youth. His heart 
was moved; he took her gently in 
his arms; he could not speak, but 
he looked at her fondly and sadly, 
through eyes @immed with an un- 
wonted moisture, 

“Dear papa,” said Esmé, at 
last, “ your heart has come back to 
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me; promise that you will never 
take it away again.” 

Her father kissed her, and she 
went on, encouraged— 

“You wish me to be quite happy, 
papa, do you not?” and again, in 
the same tender fashion, the old 
man signified his assent. 

“But how can I be quite, quite 
happy,.when there is enmity and 
coldness between those who are 
dearest to me? O papa! papa! 
you do know—because you said so 
yomey even before you knew that 

e was a Douglas—you do know 
how good and chivalrous he is; and 
it is not his fault that we have lost 
Dunerlacht; and I know that he 
will respect all your wishes, because 
he feels your hardships so keenly— 
if you only,,only knew how keenly! 
O papa! be kind to him, and he will 
love you as I love you, and wé shall 
be together again, and you will not 
be lonely ;—how can I ever be 
happy if you are lonely and deso- 
late? You wish me to be happy, 
papa? make me happy by saying 
that you trust him and will be his 
friend. Say it, dear papa, say it; 
I will not leave you till you say 
it ! 19? 

She clung to him and poured 
forth her words with passionate 
utterance; and the heart of the old 
man was turned. 

* You shall be happy, dear child,” 
he said, at last, “if I can make you 
happy. Bring your husband.” 

Cosmo was soon there, and the 
old lord, by a supreme oe ayes 
and effort of his Good Angel, spoke 
thus— 

“You are the future head of our 
house, Master,” he said, “and I 
cannot deny that you are an hon- 
ourable man. It is a great thing 
to know that. It is a great thing 
to know that you will not discre- 
dit the name. We must try to be 
friends, You have taken away 
from me the Douglas lands and the 
old Douglas title, and you are 
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taking away from me this child, 
almost the last, and certainly the 
best, of my possessions. I grudge 
them all to you;—God help me! 
Iam only a man. But I will try 
to like you for her sake; I swear I 
will. Here is my hand.” 

To which the Master replied— 

“And for her sake, Lord Ger- 
mistoune, I will swear, not only to 
like you, but to be your son, if 
you will allow me, The Douglas 
lands and honours are great and 
splendid, but she is above them all, 
and I would gladly have given them 
all, a thousand times, to win her 
own dear self.” 

They clasped hands cordially, and 
the cup of Esmé’s happiness was full, 

Shortly after, volleys of rice and 
satin slippers darkened the Bel- 
gravian atmosphere, in which haze 
the lovers should now disap 
from the pages of an orthodox 
novel. Let us have one little 


glimpse of them, however, after 


their return from the wedding trip, 
which, wherever else it took them, 
took them, we may be sure, to the 
Lake of Como. 

When Tom made his genealogi- 
cal discovery in Cosmo’s rooms, it 
may be remembered that the spirit 
of prophecy fell upon him, and that 
he uttered certain predictions. All 
those bearing on the lawsuit had 
been literally fulfilled; and now 
the highly important one which 
foretold that Dunerlacht grouse 
should die by Tom’s hand on. the 
“Twelfth” of the following year, 
was verified. For Cosmo and Esmé 
returned to their Highland home a 
little before that anniversary, and 
Tom was the life of the party which 
came together there on the 11th. 
It had occurred to him that his 
amusement would be enhanced, if 
the Marquis (for whose society 
Tom had, what Lord Germistoune 
called, “a morbid inclination”) 
were also of the party; so of course 
he had managed that. The Mar- 
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quis was there, in all his mysteri- 
ous pavoply, wearing his cor de 
chasse, without molestation, and 
breathing forth threats against the 
fauna of Glennerlacht, which, if 
carried into effect, must leave the 
district without fur or feather. 

The managing partner of Glen- 
cairn & Co.—now on the highroad 
to recover its ancient prosperity and 
prestige—was also present. In him 
was to be recognised our friend, Phil 
Denwick, whose energy and ability 
had nobly seconded Cosmo’s efforts 
to procure for him the promotion 
he had lately obtained. The senior 
partner of his firm, who “traded 
under a pseudonym,” was not of 
the party, He was immersed: in 
bis old pursuits at Edlisfort; toil- 
ing to rebuild the edifice of his 
fortunes, which had been levelled 
by the reckless hands of the now 
secluded Hopper. Nor did the 
bride’s father adorn the scene; but 
his daughter was at ease about him. 
Iu the agreeable company of his 
friend Sir Cavy he was enjoying 
the salubrious waters and distrae- 
tions of Homburg, and wrote cheer- 
fully, and in a spirit of peace and 

oodwill, The party at the castle 

was full of pleasant elements, and 

there were no ttable blanks, 

even Mrs. Ravenhall’s absence not 

being specially remarked from that 
int of view. 

A great bag was achieved on the 
“Twelfth.” In addition to what 
Davidson called “a tremendyus 
birds,” it displayed a few novel 
elements, and, AG ES a very 
fine sheep which had imprudently 
loitered within the sphere of the 
Marquis’s operations. That he was 
dubbed of the Toison d’or by his 
friend “Torm” was a matter of 
course, and that “ Le massacre d’un 
mouton ” became a favorite sequel 
to Tom’s narrative of “La béte 
fauve sans téte,” which, as developed 
by his daring fancy, had achieved a 
wide popularity. 
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It may be remembered that the 
next day was Esmé’s birthday ; and, 
it being her twenty-first birthday, 
at night, ye es is rockets went 
up, from beside the bonfire on 
Danerlacht, and the tenants’ ban- 
quet and ball took place. In short, 
the occasion was commemorated 
with the old rejoicings, but with 
a relaxation of feudal observance 
which was much to the advantage 
of Mr. and Mrs, M’Haffie’s nervous 
systems. As it was also a red-let- 
ter day in the calendar of their love, 
Cosmo did not go to the moor, 
but remained at home, and kept 
the doubly sacred anniversary with 
his wife. 

In the afternoon they visited the 
rains and the Fall, for the first time 
since their return,—for the first time, 
that is to say, since that spot had 
been the scene of their desolate 
farewells, 


Once more they sat down, side 
by side, above the great abyss; and 
once more, amidst a hundred Jand- 
marks, traced their love’s familiar 
story. Here it had trembled on 
the brink of a first utterance; here 
it had mingled the voice of its 
anguish with the lamentations of 
the mighty waters; here it had 
seen in the foam-bow’s arch the 
symbol of a way across the storm 
and stress of adverse circumstance, 
Anguish, discord, lamentation, were 
silenced now,— drowned in the 
great music which filled their lives 
to overflowing. The foam-bow had 
been quenched, but quenched by 
the sovereign glory of the snn. 
Thus they sat, through the happy 
hours, gilding, with fond lovers’ 
fancies, the refined gold of their 

ce and thankfulness and joy. 
It was not till the day was dying, 
that an interruption came to remind 
them of ‘hungry guests awaiting 
them at home. It came in the 
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form of old Maggie; once again 
that inevitable apparition stood be- 
fore them, and sang and said, in 
her old style :— 
‘¢ « Hey the bonny! ho the bonny! 
Hey the bonny breast-knots ! 


Blythe and merry were we a’, 
When we put on the breast-knots !’ 


Ye’re welcome hame, my bonny 
leddy! and ye’re welcome hame, 
my braw Maister! Eh, but ye 
are welcome hame!—’tane and 
tither, baith thegither.’ Praise be 
blessed !” 

“ Thank you, Maggie, we’re very, 
very glad to be home, and very 
glad to see you again,” said Esmé. 

* And we’ve lost no time in pay- 
ing you a visit, Maggie,” said Cos- 
mo. 

“Veesit me? Hoot awa’, my 
bonny Maister! hoot awa’! Eh, 
Maister! I tellt ye I was nae spae- 
wife, but am I no a spae-wife? 
‘Ye’ll be a baron baald,’ quo’ I; 


-and are ye no a baron bauld? I 


said ye wus sly; and eh, Maister ! 
but ye wus sly, Ye’ve ta’en a’thing 
—gudes an’ gear, hcuse an’ ha’, 
mailen an’ biggen—an’ a lass that’s 
the wale o’ the warld, forbye. I’m 
a spae-wife noo, and aiblins ye’ll 
cross auld Maggie’s han’ wi’ siller, 
for the luck that’s come and the 
gude that’s comin’.” 

Cosmo gave her a piece of gold, 
aud wishing her good-night, he and 
Esmé turned, in haste, to go. 

“What’s yer hurry?” cried 
Maggie, “Bide a wee, till I sing 
ye ‘ Huntingtower.’ ” 

“Not to-night, Maggie; we're 
terribly late.” 

“ Ae verse, then ?” 

“ Well, then, one, but only one.” 

“Til sing the last; its the 
bonniest :— 


‘ Huntingtower is mine, lassie ! 
Huntingtower is mine, Jeanie ! 
Huntingtower an’ a’ Blairgower, 

And ® that’s MIN® 18 THINE, lassie!’ ” 
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Bioggaphy, though the most in- 
teresting of arts, is surely in many. 
respects the saddest of all, It 
51? is the soul of literature, in which 
a there is nothing so valuable to us, 
y nothing so interesting, as the recital 
ate of other men’s lives, whether in fact 
rH) or in fiction. The glimpses we gain 
b across the broad perspective of his- 
: tory, of here and there a great indi- 
| vidual, lend even to that bigger can- 
eh vas its chief attraction. But when 
. ) we come from the imperial records, 
where it is possible to identify a 
y- man’s work and see his influence 
xt upon his race, down to the limited 
r pages of .a private chronicle, how 
“f few are there which are anything else 
hy than €mbodiments of disappoint- 
ay ment and failure, of baffled effort, 
I and labour that has been in vain! 
I The most successful life must read 

! 


more or less sadly, for it is almost 
impossible for human nature to look 
upou an ending without pain; and 
the number of lives which are suc- 
cessful is few in proportion to those 
which are dominated throughout by 
the impossible, and which are little 
more than a record of struggle and 
combat from beginning to end. 
Perhaps in reality the struggle and 
combat are the happiest conditions 
under which man can exist; for the 
continuance of the strife augurs 
always a certain amount, not only 
of fortitude, but of hope. Such 
reflections can scarcely fail to cross 
the mind of the reader to whom the 
two books now before us come to- 
gether.* One of them is the record 
of a life full of toil, full of success, 
full of disappointment, and which 
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ended just when it had reached that 
period of long-wished-for leisure, in 
which the man hoped to perform 
the real work for which he con- 
sidered himself created; the other 
is a tragic story of unfulfilled hope 
and life broken off in its beginning, 
To the younger, man, indeed, who 
died at twenty-nine, the life of the 
older, who lived to fifty-three, 
would, no doubt, have seemed an 
existence, full of everything that 
was most to be desired—work and 
love, and praise—things for which, 
in his homely, tragedy and unre- 
vealed passion, he languished. But 
this only increases the effect of the 
many-toned pet unvary ing disap- 
pointment which echoes from _ all 
the winds. 

And that this aim, so cagerl 
envisaged, the object to which all 
these longings tended, was a high 
and noble one, seems to make po 
difference to the result—rather, in- 
deed, adds to the certainty of un- 
fulfilment. No more melancholy 
lesson could be taught us; yet it is 
one which experience enforces at 
every new turning of the way. But 
the. fact, equally unquestionable, 
that in face of such discouragements 
every new generation still buckles 
to its work with fresh hope, and 
every young life feels in its veins an 
obstinate contradiction to all prece- 
dent, and certainty of being itself 
the one exception, is more wonderful 
still, and more than a balance to all 
that is melancholy and hopeless in 
the concluded records of life. One 


day the man will be born who will 
do it, is, or seems, the sentiment 
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of humanity. Nay, more than 
this: not only the hope- that after 
a million of failures, above all the 
hecatombs of the fallen, there will 
come a race, a hero, who will con- 
quer fate; but more triumphant, 
more unreasonable, more pathetic 
still—that we shall do it, each in our 
own new persons, as we come fresh 
and glowing out of our Maker’s 
hand. And so we shall, please 
God! but not, if the past is any 
guide, under these mortal skies, 
The life of James Hinton, but 
for this non-fulfilment, is not a 
melancholy life. If he could have 
been content with an honourable 
profession, and such success in it as 
placed him at the head of his own 
branch, (and what, will many a 
struggling practitioner sigh, could 
man waut more?) he would have 
been an unusually happy and suc- 
cessful man—happy in private life, 
prosperous in work, useful to his 
fellow-creatures, and earning all the 
rewards both of money and applause 
which a reasonable man could wish 
for. But there is no such tragical 
syllable in English as that Jf, He 
was not content. The successful 
comic actor who has set his heart 
on nothing less than the glories 
of tragedy, is more laughable than 
pathetic to most lookers-on ; and it 
is hard to say why we should have 
more sympathy with the extremely 
successful aurist who would be 
satisfied with nothing less than 
philosophy. Yet the aspiration 
seems at least more dignified; and 
it is certain that whatever Hinton 
wanted, was intended to be in the 
interests of the world as much as, 
nay, much more than, in his own, 
There is perhaps for the general 
reader too much philosophy: alto- 
gether in Miss Hopkins’s memoir ; 
but then her subject would not have 
been faithfully represented if every 
available corner had not been cram- 
med with philosophy; and the pic- 
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ture of a man so good, so faulty, so 
able, so modest, yet sometimes so 
strangely arrogant, could not have 
been comprehensible without. this 
heaping-up of the thinkingg which 
he believed to be his special mission 
and use in the world. So pitifully 
limited is human reputation, that, 
while Hinton himself believed de- 
voutly in his own influence upon 
the mind of his time, and feared 
lest his followers should make them- 
selves into a sect, and lest some one 
in years to come might, as he says, 
“misuse me,. . . and say he cannot 
listen to those other things, because 
I said so-and-so, and he must believe 
as I said”—there are perhaps a ma- 
jority of readers to whom the very 
name of Hinton, save as that of an 
aurist, is absolutely unknown. ‘But 
it is evident that he at least had no 
fear of any such failure in the mat- 
ter of fame. 

James Hinton was the son of a 
Dissenting minister, born in 1822, 
and possessing all the special charac- 
teristics of the class to which he be- 
longed. It is scarcely possible to 
doubt that the Nonconformist com- 
munions impose a special character 
upon even the greater intellects they 
produce. A certain harder persist- 
ency of thinking, an indifference to 
external circumstances and condi- 
tions, would seem to belong to their 
offspring, giving them a certain re- 
semblance, on one side at least, to the 
specially Scotch (we might say the 
conventionally Scotch) intelligence, 
which is so universally influenced by 
a Church without dignitaries or high 
emoluments, and destitute of ritual. 
Perhaps the outside of things can 
never be so completely indifferent 
to minds trained in the traditions 
of amore elaborate worship. The 
fundamental idea of an entirely 
spiritual devotion, requiring no 
aids from without—which can be 
practised anywhere, at any time or 
place, and requires little qualification 
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in its teachers, except the untest- 
able one of spiritual life—must in- 
evitably bring with it a greater in- 
dependence of the external in com- 
mon matters; though it is some- 
what difficult to separate this effect 
from that of the natural bias of 
middle-class life, the instincts of 
that portion of society which, shut 
out by fortune from the lovelier 
surroundings of existence, makes to 
itself a religion of the homely and 
fiugal. Between them, however, it 
is clear enough that the product 
must be remarkable, when an able 
mind and fine character get formed 
between the pressure of humble cir- 
cumstances on one side, and Non- 
conformist influence on the other. 
Then we may look for a self-denial 
which is Spartan but unconscious, 
and scarcely aware that its bare and 
scant existence is not as beautiful 
as any; a self-respect which is 
founded on a real right to be re- 
or yet is sometimes disagree- 
able to others from that very de- 
servedness; and a tendency to be 
ruthless in destruction of the flowers 
of life for all around, because they 
have never appeared necessary to 
its own being. A character like 
this is not incompatible with a 
deep vein of romance aud tender- 
ness, and may be dominated by. 
high principles and purpose in a 
way which is beyond the compre- 
hension of many, which seems cruel 
and terrible to those natures that 
have need of brightness; and it is 
easy to understand how its intel- 
lectual portion, especially when of 
high tone, encroaches upon every- 
thing else, and counts all as loss 
that is not appropriated to its own 
pursuits. This was eminently the 
character of Hinton. He was de- 
votedly attached to his wife, yet 
consented to, nay desired, the post- 
ponement for long years of their 
marriage, because their religious 
views were not in accord ; and after- 





wards, when the marriage had taken 
place and their children were rising 
round them, he threw off the shackles 
of his profession, and devoted him- 
self to philosophy, his favourite 
pursuit, on the smallest possible 
pittance that could hold soul and 
body together, without thought ap- 
— of the hardship to which 

e exposed her, or the misfortune 
to the children of such a contracted 
sphere, in order to cultivate his 
beloved science. This resolution 
was taken after the success of his 
first book, ‘Man and his Dwelling- 
place,’ concerning the production 
of which he writes exultingly to 
his wife :— 


‘‘ Sarah [his sister] said to me, ‘Make 
haste and write your book. I will pay 
for the printing of it.’ I went to Dr. 
Gall in the evening, having to speak 
to him, and mentioned it. ‘Tell your 
sister I will divide it with her.’ Thus 
encouraged I am setting to work in 

earnest,” he adds. ‘‘Is it not 
striking how there seems to be a sort 
of success immediately attending me 
in writing, while in practice I have 
nothing but continual failing? And 
my feeling respecting the two is so 
different. In philosophy I am in my 
element ; I’ve no fear, and know what 
to do, and have an instinctive foresight 
of success. But in physic ‘tis alto- 
gether different. I am a mere imi- 
tator and creeper, full of doubts and 
misgivings, dreading rather than de- 
siring work.” 


He was then a struggling surgeon 
in London ; not perbaps a life which 
had much that was delightful in it 
to give up, but yet not forbidding a 
certain amount of philosophy along 
with the few fees which must have 
been acceptable in their way. All 
these, however, he relinquished, and 
settled in a small house at Totten- 
ham, where the family had but one 
servant and was obliged to have 
recourse to many shifts in order to 
keep itself comfortable on the £200 
a-year “to which Mrs. Hinton’s care 
and economy had reduced their ex- 
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penditure.” Happy man of science, 
whose wife had the use at once of 
her wits and her hands, and could 
thus make his rash experiment 

ssible! He could not do without 
er even when she had the affairs 
of the household to superintend in 
the close and laborious way which 


such an income made necessary. 


“ None of Mr. Hinton’s thoughts,” 
says his biographer, “ were perfect 
in his eyes till they had received 
her intelligent approval; and often 
he would plunge after her into the 
kitehen where she was patiently 
endeavouring to master some culi- 
nary mystery, and keep up such 
a distracting blaze of metaphysics 
and physics, epicycles and parabolas, 
noumena and phenomena, as threat- 
ened to make the light pudding or 
pastry at dinner-time, one of the 

eaviest. problems to solve even of 
‘this unintelligible world.’ ” 

We cannot refrain from quoting 
the letter in which this troublesome 
and. impracticable husband _ per- 
suaded his wife to consent to this 
resignation of all possibilities of 
professional success, and to make 
up her mind to live upon the trifle 
which he could manage to earn as 
a writer. To other correspondents 
he adopts more specious arguments, 
declaring that it was wrong to live 
in comfort when other people were 
starving; but with the chief suf- 
ferer he deals otherwise, adapting 
himself with a kind of lofty trust 
which is very imposing, vet with a 
touch of the pious canning of the 
monomaniac, to the motives which 
would have most weight with her. 
It will be seen too, by this, that 
sy Mrs. Hinton, though she had 

er troubles, had that sweetness of 

tender affection along with them 
which does so much to soften a 
woman’s lot. 


‘Let us leave anxieties to. God, 
Why need we bargain that our life 


should be a success, still less that it 


should not be a success purchased by 
sacrifice and sufferings? Let, us leave 
things to God. If He starves us and 
our children, in so leaving them, we 
caD BE STARVED. Believe me, there’s 
nothing so very terrible in it; ’tis by 
no means the worst thing that can 
happen te a person—not so bad as con- 
stant anxiety, and doubt, and trem- 
bling, -and questioning : ‘Am 1 doing 
the right thing now?’ ‘ Will this an- 
swer or won't that?’ &., &. Look 
at the people who suffer hunger: are 
they so very unhappy? It does not 
strike me so. 


“T know what incipient. starvation 
is, having once upon a time gravely 


conceived the plan of shortening my " 


life by that means, and abstained from 
food for a few days accordingly. It 
may be endured with a good con- 
science and a loving heart. Let us 
believe in God, and rejoice in what He 
does, and if we don’t like it, be 
ashamed of ourselves. That’s what I 
am when I don’t like the world. I 
think of old father Adam and say, ‘If 
it hadn’t been for you, I shouldn’t 
have been under this ridiculous illu- 
sion !’ 


“Don’t you think with me, love, 
that ‘the course for us is one of Faith, 
trusting in God, and leaving things we 
cannot see or know?. Cast off these 
fears, which may or may not be well 
founded. He’s given you a work to 
do,—viz., right or wrong, wise or 
foolish, mistaken or unmistaken, to 
support me in all things, to fill me 
with confidence and joy and vigour ; 
to make in truth the life of two per- 
sons flow through my single veins, so 
that my every word and action and en- 
deavour should have a redoubled and 
glorified energy—should be felt by all 
as the work of two, and not of one, a 
more than twofold work, because in- 
stinct with love. That will succEED. 
Meggie, I tell you, it will succeed : but 
whether it succeeds or not, is not the 
question ; it is indeed no matter. It is 
God’s will and work for us; it is the 
very type and image of Himself too. 

‘““Only your own experience, and 
not even that, I think, can make you 
understand how I have missed you. 
I think of. you all day, and I have 
come to the deliberate conclusion that 
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being in love ‘is a fool’ to being 
married,” 

A great deal of love and sim- 
plicity, and that mixture of obsti- 
nate determination to have his own 
way, with a robust belief that God 
would take care of bim in the hav- 
ing of it: a large kind of not ig- 
noble self-sufficiency, and a great and 
genuine contempt for the world,— 
qualities which are so evident in 
this letter,—ruv all through the 
book. Starvation did not ensue 
on this withdrawal from active 
life ; but something rather like it 
appeared on the way, and the retreat 
fliid not last long. “ After the first 
year,” even the work which was to 
brivg in that indispensable £200 
a year failed. “The remorseless 
activity of his intellect seemed to 
leave him no leisure for composi- 
tion,” his biographer euphemistically 
informs us. ut his confidence 
did not forsake him. He “ sym- 


pathises very heartily” with his 


wife’s despondency, and allows it 
to be natural, but does not share it 
in the least. “In fact,” he says, 
“T know something of myself; and 
I believe that exactly what I want 
is to be driven to desperation !” 
Impracticable and exasperating per- 
son !—one cannot but feel that Mrs. 
Hinton, even though softened by 
so many charming and loving 
compliments, must have been some- 
times at her wits’ end. And had 
the story ended thus, we might 
have had buta kind of high-minded 
and enlightened Micawber added to 
our acquaintances. But when the 
moment of desperation came, Hin- 
ton proved that there was some- 
thing more than philosophy in him. 
He came back to his work, though 
with a grudge,’ and without any 
satisfaction in it. After trying 
to persuade his wife, in another 
very characteristic letter, that it 
is somewhat ignoble on her 


to hesitate about putting a “lara : 
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Life and Letters of James Hinton. 


A.”—described by Miss Hopkins 
as “a very poor and not very clean- 
ly person ”—in charge of her house, 
merely because of “that sensitive- 
ness of your senses to dirt,” he 
adds: “ But to come to less import 
ant matters. This Guy’s 
matter seems to be really prospering 
well.” The “‘Guy’s matter” was 
his appointment to that hospital as 
aural surgeon, which was virtually 
opening the door of fame and for- 
tune in his profession, but a less 
important business altogether than 
his Margaret’s repugnance to the 
dirty poverty which he wanted to 
provide a shelter for! 

Miss Hopkins, perhaps, feels more 
sympathy with the sacrifice made 
by her friend, and less with the 
satisfaction of -his family when he 
stepped back from his country retreat 
into ordinary life again, and took 
upon him the yoke of a more natural 
necessity, than the reader will do, 
“‘ Believing, as he naturally did, ia 
his own powers, and believing that 
he possessed the key to some of out 
modern problems, to give it all up 
for the sake of making money for 
his family was to him a literal lay+ 
ing down of his life at the call of 
duty,” she says; yet it is hard to 
see how much a man could have 
done for modern problems, “ the 
remorseless activity” of whose in- 
tellect left him “no leisure for com- 
position.” Anyhow, Hinton made 
the sacrifice like an honest man, with 
still a heart in his bosom, and some 
sense to balance his remorselessly 
active intellect, and in a few years 
had attained a high position in his 
profession (though he did not love 
it), and was of use to many. Curi+ 
ously enough, his mind does not seem 
to dwell with any satisfaction on 
this fact, though one would imagine 
that scarcely any other capabilit 
could afford a benevolent man suc 
unmixed pleasure as the power of 
alleviating pain and helping to re- 
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store a blunted faculty. All this, 
however, seems as nothing to him 
in comparison with the delights of 
thinking. When he begins to take 
a little comfort, it is not because of 
this power of active service to his 
tace, but because he feels that there 
is something to be gained for phil- 
osophy from more active contact 
with men. ‘You knew reasons, 
and you felt more than you knew,” 
he writes to his wife, eight years 
later, “that made it your duty to 
accept that sacrifice from me, though 
I rendered it with so many agonies 
and so much despair—though it 
seemed the utter loss of all the best 
things, of the holiest daty God had 
given me. And here is the beauty, 
that though I could not see it— 
eould not even have imagined it— 
that giving up was but the condi- 
tion of my having a better thing,— 
a better thing even of the very 
kind I gave up—my having that 
insight into the practical life, which 
is more even than all I had_ be- 
fore.” 

Curious perversity of man! Not 
a word about the poor wistful deaf 
folk to whom he could give some- 
times’ hearing, often hope. That, 
evidently, was as nothing to him 
in comparison with the problems 
which he poured forth upon his 
devoted wife in the kitchen, till 
she put peppercorns in her cake 
instead of plums, And yet Hin- 
ton’s favourite doctrine—the foun- 
dation of his philosophy—was what 
he and his biographer are pleased 
to call altruism, —‘a doctrine, it 
seems to us, as old as the days 
when “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself” was proclaimed 
among the Judean hills. Altruism, 
we cannot but think, would have 
been much more effectively carried 
out by the clearing of a damaged 
tympanum, than by sheafs of phil- 
osophisings. But let us not breathe 
a reproach against the man, what- 
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ever may have been his intellectual 
cranks, It is men with intellectual 
eranks who get most credit for such 
intellect as they may possess. And 
Hinton, not liking his work, did 
return to it like a man, which, how- 
ever he may talk of despairs, and 
agonies, is a practical proof that» he 
could do his duty whether he liked 
it or not, and by much the ‘finest 
feature in his career. 

In little more than ten years he 
had made his fortune—at least, as 
much as contented him, and. gave 
him a right to indulge himself by 
giving up the profession he did not 
love for the science which he did, 
Some time before, as soon as he felt 
that this longed - for moment of 
freedom was approaching, he had 
opened the locked-up papers and 
memoranda which he had put aside 
on his return to London, and, with 
a sense of new life, had plunged 
back into his old studies. At the 
conclusion of his professional career, 
his anticipations of better and more 
desirable work to come are almost 
ecstatic. “I have been so happy 
often of late in looking forward to 
my life,” he writes, “. . lam 
fifty, and it seems to me that my 
life is just beginning. I have more 
time for work (probably) than all 
the time I have ever had before, 
and I am younger than ever I have 
been.” When be was about start- 
ing to join his wife at the little 
property in St. Michael’s, which he 

ad been tempted to buy some time 
before, his mind was still in the 
same exultant state. ‘It seemed 
impossible to associate the thought 
of death with that exuberant vital- 
ity—never had his intellect been 
more brilliant.” 


“Once or twice” (Miss Hopkins 
adds) ‘‘I urged him to work up some 
of his numerous MSS, for publication. 
* Well, you see,’ he would reply, ‘the 
activity of my brain must die down. 
I shan’t be able to go on producing 
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much longer, and then will be the time 
to work up old materials and get them 
into shape. There’s immense longevity 
in my family. I shall prebably live 
ill IL am eighty.’ 

““« What!’ I exclaimed; ‘do you 
look forward to such an undesirable 
thing as living till you are eighty ? 

‘**Oh, I think I can,’ was the char- 
acteristic answer.” > 


Within a few months he was 
dead, with all his hopes over, and 
his work, so far as this world is con- 
cerned, left undone. What mockery 
of hope and confidence! what wild 
wail of mortal vanity is in those 
words! His good fortune forsook 
him the moment he turned his back 
upon the useful ways of practical 
life. The little property in the 
Azores proved loss instead of gain, 
and his last days were crowded with 
a sense that his retirement bad 
been premature, and that all his 
desires were balked once more, 
and this time forever—at least in 
this world, “It is by the failure 
of some that others succeed, and 
through my very foolishness per- 
haps there shall come a better suc- 
cess to others,” he writes in the last 
sad note with which the record 
closes,—and ‘all is said that can be 
said. 

The. other life to which we have 
referred was in many respects, a 
great contrast to that of Hinton. 
It.seems somewhat barsh and rash 
to speak of it as an entire failure— 
for there can be few greater spiritual 
wonders than that. which brings out 
of depths of poverty and wretched- 
ness such utterances as those. of 
John Martin, the poor schoolmaster- 
poet, dead in early manhood, with 
little time to form his- opinions and 
none to ripe them; yet think- 
ing justly, feeling truly, and sure- 
ly finding something sweeter and 
higher in life than if he had been 
a matter-of-fact and complacent rep- 
resentative of the ordinary certifi- 
cated schoolmaster. It is the au- 
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thor of ‘John Halifax’ who draws 
the outline for us of his melancholy 
and brief existence. “ While very 
young— nineteen or twenty — he 
and his poems were introduced to 
Mrs. Craik in order to be judged, 
encouraged, or discouraged, as she 
might think right, in the struggle 
towards literary utterance which 
the poor young fellow was making. 
The young man’s circumstances 
were peculiar. “‘ le had been dis- 
covered by some charitable person 
in the workhouse hospital and saved 
out of depths of want and misery— 
perhaps worse than misery, of which 
no record now remains.”- The mys- 
tery of this “worse than misery ” 
is, we think, injudiciously kept up, 
though not by any fault of Mrs. 
Craik’s. It does not seem to have 
been cither vice or crime on the 
part of the young man, the only 
things. that could permanently sin 

any one in his circumstances; for 
“this period of his life is the grand- 
est,” the kind clergyman. writes 
who was Martin’s saviour, How- 
ever, apart from this unnecessary 
concealment, there is much in the 
story to call forth the reader’s clos- 
est sympathy. Martin brought to 
Mrs. Craik some poems, which she 
did not think worthy of being called 
poems, or of being produced to the 
public, thongh he himself interest- 
ed and pleased her. And she was 
brave enough and kind enough.to. 
tell him. this, recommending him to ~ 
do all he could to carry on his own 
education instead of writing verses, 
but. undertaking to look .at any 
other verses he might send to her 
in the future, and.to continue to 
him. her adyice and help, if help 
should prove practicable. She liked 
his modest independent looks, _ his. 
good-breeding, wonderful in the cir- 
cumstances and the manly way_in 
which he accepted her criticism ;, 
but “such requests being so; com- 
mon to us workers in literature,” 
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did not think very much more 
of it, though, she maintained an oc- 
easional correspondence with him 
for years, receiving similar com- 
munications, more and more bun- 
dies of verses, culminating in a 
full-blown drama in blank verse, 
in which Mrs, Craik found “a great 
and visible improvement” upon his 
previous efforts. But still she did 
not advise him to publish. “One 
is apt,” she says, “ to be rather im- 
patient of literary vanity—the bane 
of so many amateur authors, but 
which to all real authors seems so 
ridiculous and so small—the passion 
for ‘seeing one’s self in print,’ ap- 
pearing a very foolish thing to those 
who are used to it; and therein, 
perhaps, I misjudged and misappre- 
ended this young man, whose liter- 
ary ambitions must have been the 
very heart of his life.” 

We are not sure that we quite 
agree in Mrs, Craik’s confidence as 
to the absence of literary vanity in 
“ree! authors;” but poor Martin 
seems to have received her always 
kind but not encouraging criticisms 
with extraordinary sweetness and 
submission. He never rebelled, 
never asserted his own contrary 
opinion, but acquiesced in her 
verdict without a word of protest, 
in a way which evidently went to 
the heart of the critic when she dis- 
covered afterwards how terrible a 
deprivation this had been to him. 
She sent him newspapers and 
books with characteristic kindness, 
but never knew how his life was 
waning and his heart sinking, till 
all hope of further help was over. 
The poor young fellow’s trust in 
his patroness must have been of 
& most unquestioning kind; for 
the next she heard of him was 
through another clergyman, the 
rector of his parish, who wrote to 
tell her of his dangerous illness, 
which he wished to be communi- 
cated to her “as an apology for 
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his long silence.” Poor fellow! no 
doubt he was proud of the interest 
he had iaspired, and clung to the 
skirts of the one personage known 
to him avho inhabited that serene and 
lofty elevation of literature, which 
was heaven to his fond and wistful 
longing. Mrs. Craik replied with 
instant proposals for a “ seaside 
change,” which should restore his 
strength, as soon as he was able to 
more; and she did more. She 
exerted herself to find easy employ- 
ment for him in a warmer climate, 
as his disease was of the lungs; and 
did all that benevolence could sug- 
gest to renew hope in him. But 
this was not to be. At last appli- 
cation was made to her some time 
later for another kind of succour. 
The poor fellow was dying. “ His 
one distress was the thought of his 
unpublished MSS.; that he had to 
die and make no sign, leave no 
record bebind of what he felt was 
in him, and of which, had he lived, 
long enough, he might have given 
roof to the world.” The tender- 
Pearted and remorseful critic, feel- 
ing with a sudden pang the respon- 
sibility she had in keeping these 
beloved manuscripts from the world, 
immediately wrote that she would 
“take charge of his papers and do 
my best with them;” and, with a 
resentiment in her mind, set off 
urriedly five days before the time, 
at which, it bad been settled, she 
was to pay the poor sufferer a visit, 
to see him, She came half an hour 
too late. “He had bad all bis 
MSS. placed on a chair beside his 
bed, had gone over them, and tried 
to write a letter to me (whether ever 
finished, I know ngt—I never got 
it) ; then he had piled all his papers 
in a heap, and lay looking at them 
for hours ‘as a mother looks at her 
child.’ ” Thus he died, in Wapping 
(which perhaps does not matter so 
much) in the house of his sister, 
with as much of true affection and 
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kindness as life had granted him, 
around his bed, looking fondly at 
the unproduced works, the un- 
printed papers on which he had set 
his heart, and giving up this last 
and only desire, lingeringly, reluc- 
tantly, cherishing it to the end. No 
wonder that a compunction swelled 
the heart of the looker-on; but what 
could she have done? It was no 
fault of hers. The poems, if there 
is a gleam of reality in them, now 
and then raising them above the 
floods of washy verse which run 
freely enough over the country 
everywhere, had really no power in 
them, nor stress of genius demand- 
ing publication ; and the note-books 
and journals which form by far the 
greater part of poor Martin’s “ Leg- 
acy” were unkuown to any one till 
after his death, One feels a pang 
of regret that he did not get his 
way, and have the gratification after 
all—the one poor flower of pleasure 
of which his forlorn life was cap- 
able—of “seeing himself in print ;” 
but what if some savage reviewer 
had got hold of the poor little pub- 
lication, as pow and then, in entire 
unconsciousness of the individual 
harm done, a weary critic does, 
wreaking his exasperation with 
things in general upon the innocent 
person of some poor little gasping 
butterfly? Then we might have had 
another chapter of the Keats tra- 
gedy, and denounced the reviewer 
—who, for his part, meant no more 
harm than usual—as the cause of 
the poet’s death. So, perhaps, it 
was better for poor Martin that he 
did not force his way inte print y 
means of the pity and loving-kind- 
ness of his pagroness, Mrs, Craik 
has made him great amends by the 
tender care she has taken of his 
papers and. his memory now, could 
e but know it; and who can say 
that he has not some inkling, if he 
still cares for it, of this soft radi- 
ance and illumination of human in- 
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terest that has come at last upon 
his humble tomb ? 

That the reader may see some- 
thing of how a man can thivk and 
feel who was born and died in 
Wapping, and whose highest end of 
life was that of a poor, a very poor 
schoolmaster, we add one extract 
from his journal—not that it is the 
best to be found there, but because 
it points out what were the aspira- 
tions upon which he fed his life. 
That life had been passed poorl 
enough, beginning as an pint 
boy, progressing, after some terrible 
struggles of poverty, sickness, fail- 
ute of Occupation, and apparently 
family distress and disgrace of one 
kind or another, into schoolmaster: 
ship of the most elementary kind in 
a mission-school. During his dark- 
est moment he had been found by 
the clergy who devote themselves 
to the tremendous task of Christian- 
ising the east end of London,—a 
truly missionary work, demanding 
infinitely greater efforts of | self- 
sacrifice than Africa or India,—b 
whom he was healed, pe nedE ls | 
pushed kindly on into what seems 
a kind of heaven for such a delicate 
frame and spirit—the healthy quiet 
of a little country parish school, 
Here all, alone, in his little house, 
the village silent around him, the 
flowers blooming, the calm of rural 
life enclosing his wistful, aspiring 
soul—this is how he muses wi 
himself ! 


“Hard and stern has my struggle 
been, but I have not entered the real 
battle of life yet—that still lies before 
me, vague and huge; but I know not 
what results will follow the fight. I 
have placed before my mental vision 
high performances of the Intellect, to 
which I hope in time to aspire. To 
assert my independence as a Man—one 
of God’s creatures—not as a mere 
fellow and interloper, whose blood 


‘ Has flowed through scoundrels ever since the 
Slood.’ 
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On me devolves no light task. I have 
no friends who know my réal wants. 
In the whole worldI cannot count 
more than two who would be ready 
to lend me a helping hand if I were 
starving to-morrow. Under my smooth 
exterior Enceladus burns—must burn 
—with passionate thoughts, with 
wearying plans for greatness never 
perhaps to be realised, with visions of 
green fields and happy days and friends 
of the soul—things which I have never 

So courage and decision! I 
have advanced wonderfully. It surely 
is no hard thing for me still to advance, 
But life is gone while we are planning 
what to do and what to be. If I could 
Jearn that sublime philosophy — that 
is, if I could throw forth into the ac- 
tions of life the thoughts of compensa- 
tion which my inner mind knows to 
be true, I should no longer be discon- 
fented. I am not discontented now, 
for I am happy in a second-hand way ; 
but one cannot help yearning to com- 
mune with the and high-souled 
and beautiful, whom we cannot even 
meet, simply because we have not a 
golden bridge to walk upon.” 


Poor inexperienced lad! had he 
got to that paradise of polite soci- 
ety, those heavenly ranks of liter- 
ature and learning, would he have 
been much the better? He thought 
so—but then he did not know. 
Perbaps a more terrible disappoint- 
ment than that of not getting his 
tyes published, was saved to him 

y the impossibility, in which he 
died, of ever being able to contrast 
his ideal of that society which 
he could only reach by “a golden 
bridge,” with the reality of the same. 
To a man who has been born in 
Wapping, no doubt it is difficult 
to realise how like Pall Mall is, 
under the surface, to that and 
every other place inbabited by 
mortal man. 

We quote but two verses of the 
poetry, such as it is. They are 
taken from what he calls a Thren- 
ody, part of a poem called “The 
Dead Poet,” and have an interest 
beyond their poetical worth in their 
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adaptation to the circumstances of 
his own end :— 


“ Sweetly, sweetly 
Lies he now in dread repose. 
Where are all his foes ? 
Helpless, quiet and dead, 
Conquered all completely. 
Death, death 
Takes the poor breath, 
Gives us een a sad success. 
Crushed is earthly bitterness 
In our dying bed. 


Weary, weary 
Grew he of this toilsome life, 
Scarred and torn with strife; 
Yet he proudly went 
On his journey drear. 
Brave, brave 
As though the grave 
Was not yawning beneath his fect. 
Said he, ‘Tis a quiet retreat, 
And no punishment.’ ” 


The words we have put in italics 
are wonderfully pathetic and touch- 
ing. Death has indeed “given him 
a sad success,” so far as those peo- 
ple go among whom he so longed 
to appear. And as we would not 
have satisfied the dreamer had he 
known us, but served him as a 
symbol of unattainable fame and 
happiness, being unknown, let us 
believe that all was not so bad after 
all. He is said by the excellent 
clergyman who was his constant 
friend, to have “left behind an in- 
fluence which, wherever it extended, 
was too strong soon to pass away.” 
What could any man wish for 
more ? 


Since the days when competitive 
examination opened the ranks of 
the public services in India to a 
larger circle of the British public, 
there can be no doubt that the 
popular interest in India. and An- 
glo-Indian life has increased. In 
former times there was less in- 
ducement to write about the social 
aspect of that strange little world 
of foreigners in a great subject 
continent; for the “Indian fam- 
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ilies,’ to which the East was a 
kind of official inheritance, knew 
all about it, and the rest of the 
universe remained indifferent. Now, 
however, when the days of such 
inheritance are over, and* when it 
is possible, or even likely in every 
family where sous abound, that one, 
at least, will “go in for” the Indian 
Civil Service, in one or other of its 
branches, not to speak of the more 
certain rotation of service therein 
for all soldiers, the general curiosity 
and desire to know has been greatly 
quickened ; and in this much-pro- 
ducing age no kind of literary ap- 


petite is left long unsatisfied. In. 


point of fact nothing can be more 
strange or exciting than the sudden 
entrance of an English boy, train- 
ed in all the traditions of his race, 
with the prejudices and habits of 
our insular northern life clinging 
to him, into the wonderfal, gor- 
geous, tawdry, self-indulging, yet 
self-denying life of the East, where 
everything is in complete contra- 
diction to the customs which he 
triumphantly carries with him in 
defiance of climate and _ possibility. 
To the fathers and mothers of for- 
mer generations of the Company’s 
servants there was nothing extra- 
ordinary, nothing that they did not 
know and understand, in the expe- 
rieuces of their sons and daughters, 
as each recommended the familiar life 
to which they had been born, But 
to us, with no previous acquaintance 
with that world of the unknown, 
there is infinite interest and excite- 
ment in the account of the first 
steps of the fresh-faced English 
lad, among the strange, swarthy 
figures who surround him’ with 
obdsequious attendance, whose ser- 
vile. devotion half flatters, half 
amuses him, and among whom at 
first he moves with a mixturé of 
suspicious defiance and impatience, 
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regretting the franker service of his 
countrymen, yet finding a certain 
charm in the sense of mastershjp and 
in the ministrations of some dozea 
supple knaves,—he who, perh 
had but a third or fourth share in 
the attentions of the butler or foot- 
man at home. How he looks in 
his new abode, bungalow, or tenty 
or “kothi,” with all those quaint 
surroundings ; how he manages the 
vassal race that salaam to him; how! 
in the midst of everything so strange 
he finds again an English societ 
more English than that of the vil- 
lage in which he was born, and a 
little round of dissipation such as 
fills his sisters at home with envy,— 
all these strange facts are interesting? 
to people who had no previous con- 
nection with India, and to whom 
every little detail is novel. We.do 
not say that the old Indian himself 
may not find in them that still 
stronger interest which we all take in 
discussions about places and people 
well known to us; but the circle 
has widened greatly, and Anglo- 
Indian literature begins to grow in 
proportion. Not long ago we had 
occasion to coosider the purely 
Indian society of ‘ The City of Sun- 
shine,’ with its glimpse of ‘the 
comical hybrid, the educated Ben- 
galee Englishman, so novel and so 
amusing to the English reader. 
The book before us now,* has an 
interest warmer still, though it is 
not remarkable either for genius 
or imagination, and pretends to 
be nothing more than a record of 
personal experience on the sahib 
side of the question. But we pro- 
mise all and sundry who may bap 
- to regard India through the 
ight of one young Competition Wal- 
lah, somewhere sweltering upon its 
plains, that in the modest volumes 
of this Bengal Civilian they will 
find something so like a reproduc- 
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tion of the letters (no doubt quite 
as worthy of publication) of their 
own particular Frank or Jack, as 
to make the book delightful to 
them. The Bengal Civilian ripens 
into such a man as, let us hope, 
our Jacks and Franks will come 
in time to be; and his picture 
widens, and acquires both value 
and grace as it goeson. But at 
his start he is typical, with his 
honest boyish matter-of-fact narra- 
tion, his _ modest and simple 
egotism, his surprises and dis- 
coveries which never disturb his 
English composure, his eagerness 
to get on, and interest in his 
work, which is quite compatible 
with the most hearty appetite for 
play and sport of every kind. The 
vivacity of the picture is charm- 
ing, and all the more that it is an 
entirely unconscious piece of self- 
revelation, If the fortune of the 
book is not made by this genuine 
portrait of those boys in India, 
in ove of their most desirable and 
consoling aspects, it must be that 
fathers and mothers, sisters and 
brothers, and especially the femi- 
nine members of families to which 
those heroes belong, have changed 
their nature. To all such people 
the interest of the Bengal Civilian’s 
first volume will be almost personal, 
more amusing’ than wit, more in- 
teresting than story. It is like a 
mirror, scarcely magic, not at all 
mystical, but clear and bright and 
sunshiny, in which they may see 
walking and smiling, the very figure 
of the distant son, the young magis- 
trate, engineer, official, even soldier, 
—though the chief figures here be- 
long to less warlike eireles—who 
is their own. 

After a story of an incipient love- 
affair in the long voyage (which, 
by the by, suggests to us the hope 
that our Bengal Civilian has not at 
least used the very names of the 
people he discusses so frankly, real 
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though these names Iéok), and an 
amusing sketch of a “chummery” 
of four Competition Wallahs during 
their detention at Calcutta for the 
purpose of learning Hindustani, 
our young friend sets out to his 
ultimate destination. The chum- 
mery gave a dinner, in which soup 
which tasted of castor-oil, and a 
plit-doux which unfortunately was 
made with olives instead of green- 
gages, were notable features. Here 
are, however, some very sensible 
remarks, before we go further, on 
the opinions entertained by old 
Indians on the subject of “ Com- 
petition Wallahs.” They come with 
double foree from a man evidently 
very well trained in all the physical 
exercises which (oddly enough) are 
at the present time the highest test 
of breeding in England and English 
society everywhere, An Etonian 
and Oxford graduate is certainly in 
no point of view to be considered 
inferior to the nominees of a former 
state of affairs. The writer has 
been commenting on “the strong 
prejudice there still existed against 
Competition Wallahs, as we were 
called ””—a prejudice “ which natu- 
rally made Wallahs a little shy on 
their arrival in Caleutta.” 


“It was not unnatural” (he says) 
‘*that members of old Indian families 
of either service should look upon us as 
intruders who had taken out of the 
mouths of their children the bread 
which was their legitimate due. But 
this prejudice led them to somewhat 
unreasonable. conclusions. In _ their 
eyes, because a man had not been 
nominated by a Director and educated 
at Haileybury, it necessarily followed 
that he was of low birth and vulgar 
mind and manners; that he could not 
ride or shoot; in fact, that -he was a 
mere bookworm devoid of all physical 
energy. Wallalhs are now so numerous 
that they are quite able to hold their 
own ; but this general idea still exists, 


though in a less pronounced form. 
From what I have heard of the Hailey- 
bury régime, it seems to me that the 
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students there were decidedly _ not 
likely to be entitled to the iquet 
of ‘bookworms.’ But yet I have 
never been able to understand why 
they should as a necessary consequence 
be able to ride and shoot so much bet- 
ter than those educated elsewhere, or 
why they should be so much .more 
refined than the products of Eton 
and Harrow, Oxford and Cambridge.” 


This is a consideration which 
does not seem to have crossed the 
general mind, from which an unrea- 
soning conservatism (altogether un- 
connected with politics—in respect 
to which Conservatism, need we 
say it? means salvation) so often 
takes away all discriminating power. 
To put it in the vulgarest way, 
the education of a youth for the 
competition is itself no light mat- 
ter, but a costly business, as much 
out of the possibilities of the lowly 
(or probably more so) than a no- 
ynination under the old régime— 
and what are Eton and Harrow 
if not certificates of gentleman- 
liness ?—fallacious, no doubt, in 
many individual cases, but all- 
powerful with the vulgar mind 
when not conjoined with success in 
a difficult competition, A more un- 
reasonable prejudice could scarcely 
be: which is not by any means to 
say that we are disposed to commit 
ourselves to the principle of exami- 
nation as a test of real fitness for 
any work. We believe that nothing 
could be more delusive or unsatis- 
factory, if taken as proof of a man’s 
power for government or jurisdic- 
tion; yet it is hard to understand, 
on the other side, how the power 
of passing a difficult examination 
should be anything but creditable. 
The Civilian adds, however, that— 


“This was only an article of faith 
with them, and had no more effect upon 
their practice than articles of faith 
usually exercise. Though they thought 
of us thus as a class, they treated us 
well as individuals; and I received 
nothing but kindness from members 
of my own service. It is true that I 
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was often told, as doubtless the major- 
ity of my contemporaries have been 
told, that I was not like an ordinary 
Wallah ; but this was by way of a 
compliment.” 


This is not an unusual way of 
getting over the difficulties raised 
ty prejudice in many cases besides 
that of Wallahs; and. fortunatel 
not even the Anglo-Saxon, ne | 
less the Anglo-Indian, is expected 
to be logical,—that necessity 'be- 
longs to another race. 

Our Civilian, however, who. “ had 
the honour of oecupying one end of 
the table at the Eton dinner given 
by Lord Canning at Government 
ys on the 4th of June, as junior 
Etonian present,” does not seem to 
have had anything to struggle with 
in the way of social prejudice. His 
description of his journey to his 
post,—“ moved on” from one hospit- 
able house to another, now by * trol- 
ley,” an original mode of travelling 
in use upon half-made railways, 
where the travellers, seated upon 
chairs or benches placed on a rail- 
way truck, are pushed along by 
coolies at the rate of six miles an 
hour; now by the horses or car- 
riage or palanquin of the hitherto- 
unknown official, who receives him 
“like an intimate friend of the 
family,’—is highly characteristic. 
Wherever he goes he has a wel- 
come, is detained as long as pos- 
sible, yet speeded on his way when 
his departure is inevitable, with all 
imaginable solicitude. The ease 
with which these friendly rela- 
tions are entered into; the club- * 
bing together vf the little colony of 
rulers wherever they are posted, a 
curious mixture of natural brother- 
hood and desire for mutual amuse- 
ment, mutual protection—all that 
is implied in the word Society— 
along with the freemasonry of com- 
mon work and of common superi- 
ority to all around,—puts before us 
most forcibly the position of these 
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scattered handfuls of stranger-mas- 
ters, invulnerable in their own 
sense of natural kingship and au- 
thority. The half pity, half con- 
tempt they entertain for any one 
who has “never been home to Eng- 
land”—a pity which is entirely 
unaffected and genuine; their simple 
bat complete elevation above the 
natives, whom they nevertheless 
manage with patience and care, tak- 
ing pride in their progress, as a 
benevolent schoolmaster might be 
supposed to do in the working of 
aragged school; their devotion, 
young and ‘old, great and small, to 
the unsophisticated diversions which 
collect them together—croquet in 
the days of our Civilian, Badminton 
or lJawn-tennis now,—make up an 
amusing but really attractive pic- 
ture. Small gossip no doubt must 
flourish under such circumstances, 
and the routine of social meetings, 
innocent and unvaried, must be 
slightly wearisome. Certainly, in an 
English village, a daily reunion of 
notables for the practice of Bad- 
minton, now on one lawn, now 
on another, throughout the week, 
would soon, we fear, prove monot- 
onous beyond measure; but per- 
haps the variety of breeding and 
character, the junction of soldiers 
and civilians, the magistrates, great 
and little, the active functionaries 
of the D. P. W., even the planters, 
who seem to hold their own among 
their official countrymen in a way 
we were scarcely prepared for—give 
more zest to these gatherings than 
can be had at home amid the mild 
familiar non-variety of parsons and 
squires; and there is something 
fine, even if a little commonplace, 
in this clinging together ofeach 
small band, in mutual defiance of 
loneliness, distance, and isolation, 
in the midst of the innumerable 
crowds whom they hold in such a 
slender yet powerful leash. 

The young Civilian was settled 
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at Mozufferpore, a station in which 
about ten European families formed 
the society, and where he had to 
begin by hear his profession, his 
powers at first being very limited, 
as he was still in the lowest begin- 
ners’ grade of the magistracy. Here 
is a first glimpse of the population 
outside the court-house, awaiting 
the arrival of the Judges: 


* “The crowd had increased by the 
time of our arrival, and the noise also, 
the whole interesting enough to an 
initiated observer. There were various 
groups, of which the centre figure was 
a respectably-dressed man, with a 
white turban and tolerably white gar- 
ments, surrounded by individuals with 
scanty clothing and of unkempt appear- 
ance, who listened intently to all he 
said. These were the mooklityars or 
criminal court attorneys, teaching the 
witnesses what to say in their respec- 
tive cases, and suggesting answers to 
all possible questions, the whole thing 
having been previously rehearsed at 
the mookhtyar’s house. In _ other 
laces were seated the sellers of stamps, 
y means of whom the Government 
court fees were collected ; in another 
were some twenty prisoners waiting 
trial, all squatting on their hams, and 
kept together by a string passed round 
them, the whole under the charge of 
the burkundazes, armed only with 
swords, which subsequent experience 
taught me could not be drawn from 
their scabbards under a quarter of an 
hour at least.” " 


Havirg threaded through the 
various groups, thus learning their 
part in unblushing simplicity of 
fiction, the young magistrate takes 
his seat upon the bench for the 
first time, and has his first case 


put into his hands. He pauses to 
explain that it is a standing diffi- 
culty to administer an oath—not 
to say that it is quite inefficacious 
when administered—but that the 
form is held by, as furnishing means, 
when the lying has been more pro- 
nounced than usual, for a prosecu- 


tion for perjury. 
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“On the present occasion one of the 
complainants was a woman rejoicing in 
the name of Lakshmee Telinee. She 
was a small shopkeeper in a neighbour- 
ing village, who sold oil and other 
things. It is not an unusual idea 
with complainants in petty cases, that 
they can take the Hakim by storm. 
Now I had seen this old lady sitting 
quietly outside with her mookhtyar ; 
but when her name was called out by 
my chuprassie (of whom, by the way, 
four had been allotted to me), she 
rushed in and threw herself on the 
ground, exclaiming with great volu- 
bility—‘ Justice, O lord of generosity ! 
Justice, O nourisher of the poor! I 
am very poor; I am dead altogether ; 
Iam a widow. Ram Singh came to 
my house , . 

Clerk (quite unmoved).—Stand up; 
take the oath. 

Complainant (standing up).—What ? 

Cl.—Say, ‘ According to my religion.’ 

Com.—Justice, O lord! 

Cl.—Listen : say what I say. 

Com.—Well ? 

Cl.—According to my religion. 

Com.—According to my religion. 

C?.—In the presence of the Almighty. 

Com.—In the presence of the Al- 
mighty—(breaking away again)—jus- 
tice, O lord! Ram Singh came to my 
shop—— 
Cl.—Will you take the oath? 

Com.— Justice, O lord; I don’t 
understand. I am a widow. Ram 
Singh came to my shop—— 

Cl. (getting angry).—Go to, base- 
born ; will you take the oath? 

Com.—Justice, O lord (rather sub- 
dued). 

(dl.—According to my religion, in 
the presence of the Almighty, what- 
ever I shall say in this case shall be 
the truth—— 

Com.—In accordance with, &c.; 
shall be the truth, &¢—(breaks away 
again)— of course I shall tell the 
truth. Have I come here to tell lies? 
It’s all true. Justice, O my father and 
mother (mabap). Ram Singh came to 
my shop—— 

Cl. (utters some abuse, sotto voce, 
against the complainant's female rela- 
tives. Addresses the Mookhtyar).—Make 
her understand she must take the 
oath. 

Mookhtyar (wishing to enlist sym- 
pathy of young and tnexperi:nced Ha- 
kim).—She is a poor woman. 
€i.—Listen, you Lakshmee; if you 








won't take the oath, the Hakim cannot 
listen to you.” 


The oath being finally adminis- 
tered, the woman’s story of an as- 
sault was told, which was contradict- 
ed by a very elaborate alibi on the 

art of the accused—the accusation 
and the defence both being, appar- 
ently, quite fictitious, the real quarrel 
having nothing to do with this dou- 
ble invention, The bewilderment 
into which an inexperienced English- 
man may be thrown by such a tissue 
of circumstantial lies, and the trou- 
ble caused to the most inexperienced 
magistrate by them, recur again and 
again in the narrative, and open up 
to the reader a wealth of falsehood’ 
and invention, and straightforward 
lying, which, at this distance, is 
more amusing than terrible, the 
culprits being entirely destitute of 
any sense of guilt as they ply their 
lively imaginations against each 
other. Here is a sketch in this 
unsuspected branch of fiction, so 
much morg brilliant and lifelike in 
its effects than anything our North- 
ern wits can accomplish—as made by 
“an enlightened Hindoo landlord,” 
a dignified and gentlemanly person 
called Kali Narain Rai, who was so 
far advanced in civilization as to 
have “ added to his house a_build- 
ing in the European style,” in which 
English guests could be received. 
The walls of the drawing-room in 
this anneze were hung with engrav- 
ings of English pictures, to of each, 
in comical conformity with, yet ig- 
norance of, the rules of this kind 
of decoration. Our Civilian congra- 
tulated Kali Narain on having no 
cases in the criminal courts ; to which 
he replied that he had learned wis- 
dom—that he used to fight in his 
youth, but now was old, and had 
profited by his experience. “ Be- 
sides,” he adds, “I am no longer 
at enmity with Davis Sahib.” Davis 
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Sahib was “the largest European 
landholder in that part of Bengal,” 
and the natural opponent of the 
Hindoo potentate. The following 
narrative will show the kind of 
emulation which existed between 
them : 


“But I will open the whole of my 
heart to you. I once paid out Davis 
Sahib well. I was in Dacca,in my 
house there, when a man came in to 
inform me that one of my elephant- 
drivers had been standing up on the 
back of his elephant, to cut some 
branches of a fig-tree for him; that 
the elephant had moved on, and he 
had fallen on a heap of bricks lying 
below, had broken his leg, and 
bruised himself very severely. 

““My Foujdari Mookhtyar (Criminal 
Court re was present, and 
heard this. ‘ Wait a little,’ he said, 
‘and we will have a splendid case 
against Davis Sahib.’ 

“That evening the wounded man 
was brought in to me, and he told the 
following story :— 

“«* Yesterday I was coming in from 
Bhowal to Dacca with Rs. 500 in 
money for the expenses of the house 
in Dacca. When I got near Toongee 
I met two of Davis Sahib’s gomastahs 
(agents) and fifteen or sixteen men. 
‘They asked me where I was going. 

“*T said, ‘* To Dacca.”’’ 

“« What for?’ , 

“«To take money for Baboo Kali 
Narain’s expenses there.’ 

“*Then the gomastahs gave the 
order to seize me. I called out, 
**Duhai,” but they dragged me off my 
elephant, beat me as you see, broke 
my leg, and plundered the money. 
There were two or three villagers near 
who saw this ; and my assistant driver, 
who ran away and escaped unhurt.’ 

“This complaint, which wy mookh- 
tyar had taught the man, was then 
brought in court, and so well sup- 
ported that its truth could not be 
questioned. The medical evidence, 
also, was to the effect that the inju- 
ries might have been received in the 
manner described. The agents and 
some other ten servants of Davis Sahib 
were in custody on the charge. The 
then magistrate, Mr. Beauchamp (this 
was ten or twelve years ago), seemed 
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to suspect something, for he himself 
went to Toongee to try and get inde. 
pendent evidence on the spot. But 
my mookhtyar had been beforehand 
with him, for he went there first, and 
instructed the neighbours what to say. 

“ Accordingly, when he arrived 
there, and made inquiries, they said: 
‘Yes, they had seen a man coming on 
an elephant on the day in question; 
and that a party of men had met him 
and dragged him off his elephant. 
They did not recognize who they were, 
though they thought they were some 
of Davis Sahib’s servants, and they 
had not taken any further trouble in 
the matter,’ 

“What more could the Hakim do? 

He was bewildered. 
. ‘* While the case was yet pending, 
Davis Sahib came to pay me a visit. 
After salutations he said, ‘ Kali Narain, 
I want to talk to you about this false 
case pending against my servants.’ 

“«What false case?’ I said. ‘You 
have no right to say any case of mine 
is false.’ 

***Oh,’ said Davis, ‘you know it 
is false, and I have been to the jail 
and talked to my servants, and I know 
quite well it is all false. How can you 
do such a thing? We worship the 
same God, though we call him by a 
different name; and you must know 
he will be very angry with you for 
this.’ 

“<«God, doubtless, will be a little 
angry,’ I said; ‘but I must risk that, 
for I have got two of your agents and 
ten of your employés in prison, and it 
is too good a thing to be let slip.’ 

“* You must compromise the case,’ 
he said, ‘and we will try and settle 
things amicably. Here is a Bible. I 
kiss it now, and I promise not to take 
any advantage of you; but you must 
let me tell Beauchamp to send for you, 
and you will throw some light upon 
the case.’ 

‘‘T was at length persuaded, and I 
sent for my mookhtyar, and told him 
I thought id would consent to compro- 
mise the case. 

*** But,’ said he, ‘ what is to become 
of Davis Sahib’s false cases against 
us?’ 

‘«*T did not know there were any false 
cases,’ said Davis; ‘ but my mookhtyar 
is outside. Call him in and ask him.’ 

‘‘We did so, and the man said, 
‘Yes; there are three small cases, 
Baboo Kali Narain has such a heavy 
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case against us that I was obliged to 
do something.’ 

“* Have them compromised at once,’ 
said Davis. 

“We then finally settled that he 
should ask Beauchamp to send for 
me; and he did so. 

“*Kali Narain,’ he said, ‘you have 
something to tell me about this case.’ 

““* Yes,” I said, ‘I fear it is not 
based upon truth.’ 

“*Why did you let it go on so long, 
then?’ 

**Oh, I have only just found out the 
details.’ I then told him the principal 
facts, and he allowed the case to be 
compromised. David Sahib and my- 
self settled many matters without 
fighting after this.” 


What a droll yet hopeless im- 
broglio to be cleared up by an Eng- 
lishman inexperienced in public 
lying, and fresh from a country in 
which fact rules supreme ! 

The young magistrate soon re- 
ceived an appointment to a sub- 
division where he found himself 
alone,—the one European in a con- 
siderable town—*“the only Eng- 
lish face,” he says, “in a radius of 
thirteen or fourteen miles,” an ex- 
rc which comes sooner or 
ater to all the emissaries of English 
tele. The dismalness of this exile 
after the dissipations of the cheery 
little station with its cluster of Eng- 
lish families; the dark obsequious 
crowd around ascribing to his pres- 
ence the “splendour of day,” and 
entirely subject to his authority, not 
one of whom, however, could break 
bread with him without pollution ; 
the heaviness of the Sunday in which 
rigid tradition forbade any work to 
be done; the delight of seeing a white 
face and speaking English when any 
wandering countryman turned up— 
are all very simply and graphically 
set before us. But this curious iso- 
lation did not make the young re- 
presentative of civilisation apathetic. 
His first glimpse at his town had 
shown him that it was extremely 
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dirty and ill-kept, and this he at 
once resolved to remedy. Accord- 
ingly, after a short residence in the 
place, and by means of a clever 
native clerk, Jugdeo, who had skil- 
fully agitated the matter among the 
people, a meeting of notables was 
called by very “flowery letters ” 
concocted by this fanctionary, who 
with another native official “ had 
long consultations as to the order of 
their sitting ; for any mistake in the 
matter of edence might have 
caused the thing to collapse at once.” 
Hither came our English youth, 
full of the energy of the West, aad 
actuated by the highest form of 
public spirit, that which labours for 
the common weal, without considera- 
tion of the fact, that only for a very 
short period it is likely to be of the 
least. importance to the chief actor 
himself. 


“For myself a chair and table had 
been placed at one end, and when they 
were all assembled, I entered the ver- 
anda. They all stood up to receive 
me, and did not sit until I sat down 
myself and asked them to do the same. 
On my right I observed two rich and 
rival merchants and bankers, named 
Bunwarree Lall and Nokee Lall. On 
the left was another man, who was on 
good terms with everybody, called 

bee Persad. Next to him was a 
Mohammedan, Wahid Ali Kahn, an 
energetic pushing person, anxious to 
become of importance, but not rich. 
. . . I had prepared a little speech 
in the most high-flown Hindustani I 
could muster; but when I stood up to 
address the assembly, they all stood 
up too, which rather embarrassed me, 
and I hdd some difficulty in making 
thefm understand that I wished them 
to remain sitting. This done, I com- 
menced by saying ‘that I felt much 
gratification and support in seeing this 
assemblage of so many noble, so many 
wise, and so many rich men.’ They 
were not noble, for the nobility and 
gentry had not been asked to attend, 
as it would have involved a loss of 
‘izzat’ to do so in company with the 
commercial classes. Neither were they 
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wise nor all rich ; but I could see that 


this exordium was pleasing. I then 
went on to dilate on the very dirty 
state of the town, and said it was not 
creditable and could not be pleasing 
to the members of such an assemblage 
to live in such a place, where there 
were no. roads fit for a comfortable 
veliicle, and where no man could keep 
his shoes on in wet weather. sh, 
Then came the question of funds. The 
amount of surplus chowkedarree tax 
standing to the credit of the town was 
very small, but if properly supple- 
mented by subscriptions, Government 
would no doubt aid us, and I therefore 
proposed to open a subscription list at 
once, and would ask each gentleman 
there to state what he was willing to 
give. Then out spoke Bunwarree Lall, 
and said he would give 100 rupees, 
upon which Nokee Lali said he would 
give 110 rupees, and Bunwarree Lall 
bid 150 rupees, and so it went on like 
an auction, each wishing to appear 
more liberal than the other, until they 
settled to give 350 rupeeseach. .. . 
On the whole, about 2000 rupees, or 
£200, was promised, which result I 
considered rather successful.” 


There are a great many incidents 
of a lighter character in the book: 
lively narratives of hunting parties, 
of tiger-shooting, even of horse-rac- 
ing, in all of which the writer took 
a foremost part; and of the enter- 
tainments of the station, impromptu 
balls, amateur theatricals, into which 
the little communities threw them- 
selves with an enthusiasm which 
contrasts agreeably with the apath 
which we are in the habit of find- 
ing “at home” in respect to such 
matters. ‘The old-fashioned amuse- 
ment of dancing, for example, which 
our golden youth so often stands 
aloof from as a bore, and of which 
the young tlluminati are equally 
ignorant and contemptuous, makes 
the eyes of the young Sabibs 
shine with pleasure only clouded 
by the fear that there will not be 
ladies enough to make such a delight 
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possible. Even when there are put 
six ladies to twenty men, the Anglo- 
Indian enjoys his ball. Perhaps it 
is the difficulty that gives it a zest. 
Altogether, however, the life of 
these little societies is a life in com- 
mon, and young men and women 
have their simple pleasures together, 
as, unfortunately, in England young 
men and women have very much 
forgot how to do. The labour and 
anxiety which are necessary to get a 
very small show of men at an Eng- 
lish garden-party, the pain and grief 
of collecting enough for a dance, so 
deeply felt by the British matron, 
exist not in that sunnier land. 
A genuine cordial love of. amuse- 
ment seems in the air, overcoming 
native English stiffness and gravity. 
At one of the hill-stations a year or 
two ago, a Badminton or lawn-ten- 
nis party took place every day, in 
different houses, and was attended by 
the active community with unfail- 
ing zeal and cbeerfulness. Heaven 
preserve ‘us from such excess of 
pleasuring, we are disposed to say 
with insular churlishness! but not 
so our sons on the misty heights of ° 
the Punjab, nor those in the Mofus- 
sil, though Jess distant to judge by 
what the ‘Bengal Civilian’ says, 
we suppose some eighteen or twenty 
years carlier :— 

Here is another little book about 
India, a pretty, if somewhat preten- 
tious, littke volume in which there 
are some pleasant pictures of the 
physical aspects of the East, and 
a good ‘many pseudo-picturesque 
sketches of the people, which latter 
are not so successful. The studies 
of birds and beasts, and atmospheric 
influences in the Indian garden, with 
all its strange and noycl features, so 
unlike our own, are, however, clever- 
ly done. Some indulgent critics 
have declared them worthy of a 
place beside the rural descriptions of 
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White of Selborne; but. let no in- 
cautious reader be led away by this 
exaggerated praise. Mr. Phil Rob- 
inson is not like White of Sel- 
borne; but when he is not too am- 
bitious he can describe pleasantly, 
and vow and then he gives us a 
gently humorous sketch of beast 
or bird, for which we may be grate- 
ful, as throwing a little light upon 
the outward seeming of the Indian 
landscape. “I should not know 
where to send an unipformed Eng- 
lish reader for better hints of the 
out-of-door look and spirit of things 
in our Indian gardens,” says Mr, Ed- 
win Arnold, who writes the preface ; 
and there is an air of truth about 
the flutterings and twitterings, the 
croak of the frogs in the mud, the 
shouting of the peaboy under the 
branches: and in a few cases, of a 
finer insight still, as in the sketch 
of “the Syce’s children,” which has 
a tender touch of humanity in it. 
And the changes of the climate, or 
rather of the atmosphere, the blazing 
of the sun, the torrents of rain— 
transcending the feeble dribbling of 
our northern skies, as much as the 
heat and light transcend our bright- 
est summer weather—are evidently 
recorded by aclose observer,on whose 
mind the sudden storms, the sudden 
growth, everything so violent and 
extreme beyond all our experiences, 
have made a vivid impression. To 
be sure we are not unaccustomed, 
even in England, to floods which 
sweep away all the landmarks of a 
country, and turn a rich plain into 
a squalid lake; but the general 
discomfiture of everything that 
has life, everything but the frogs, 
whose impertinent complaisance fills 
the ‘writer with indignation—the 
alarmed disappearance of the birds, 
the falling in of banks, the croco- 
dile seizing chance’ waifs and 
strays of cattle that have been 
swept off by the swirling all-power- 


ful stream, are quite new and hor- 
rible exaggerations of a rainy season 
to our moderate imagination, That 
same crocodile, plunged to the jaws 
in the stream, sub jove fervido, while 
all nature lies prostrate, subdued 
into silence by the blaze of noon: 
the scorching walls of houses giving 
out heat like the fire-bricks of an 
oven: the very crows gaping for 
breath under the branches, roads 
lying white and blazing in the in- 
tense light, not a passenger treading 
their unshadowed length, form the 
other side of the picture; and it is 
difficult to tell which is the more 
trying to the unaccustomed. Here, 
however, is a violence and insult of 
Indian weather, which is worse 
than either the sun or the rain. 


“But the hot day is passing. The 
sun is going down the hill, but yet 
not so fast as to explain the sudden 
gloom which relieves the sky. In the 
west has risen a brown cloud, and the 
far trees tell of a rising wind. It 
nears, swiftly driving before it a flock 
of birds. The wind must be high, for 
the kite cannot keep its balance, and 
attempts in vain to beat up against it. 
The crow yields to it without a struggle, 
and goes drifting eastward ; the small 
birds shoot right and left for shelter. 
It isa dust storm. The brown cloud 
has. now risen well above the trees, 
and already the garden is aware of its 
approach. You can hear the storm 
gathering up its skirts for a rush 
through the tree-tops. And on a sud- 
den it sweeps up with a roar, embank- 
ed in fine clouds of dust, and strikes 
the house. At once every door bursts 
open, or shuts to, the servants shout, 
the horses in the stable neigh, and 
while the brief hurricane is passing, a 
pall lies upon the place. Out of win- 
dows, the sight is limited to a few 
yards, beyond which may be only 
mistily made out the forms of strong 
trees bowing before the fierce blast 
with their boughs all streaming in one 
direction. As suddenly as it 
came the storm has gone. The veran- 
das are fullof dead leaves, the stable- 
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door has fallen, and a few tiles are 
lying on the ground. But the dust 
storm has passed on far ahead, and is 
already on the river. Out upon the 
Ganges the sudden rippling of the 
water, the brown haze beyond the 
bank, have warned the native steersman 
to make for the land. Over his head 
sweep and circle the anxious river- 
fow], the keen-winged terns, and pip- 
ing sand-birds, the egret, and the ibis ; 
and as his skiff nears the shore, he 
sees a sudden hurrying on all the larger 
vessels’ decks, hears the cries of the 
boatmen as they hasten to haul down 
the clumsy sails ; and in another minute 
his own boat is rocking about and bump- 
ing among the others, The dust storm 
travels quickly. Between the banks 
is sweeping up thé sand-laden wind, 
concealing from the hucdled boats the 
temples and the ghat across the river, 
the bridge that spans it, and the sky 
itself. But only for a minute—for al- 
most before the river has had time to 
ruffle into waves, the storm has passed, 
and the Ganges is flowing as quietly 
as ever.” 


There are few things more diffi- 
cult than to form an estimate of 
contemporary poetry. A prophet 
has no honour, it is said, in his own 
country ; but sometimes a poet has 
too much honour, and we must all 
have learned to smile, and some- 
times blush, at the temporary en- 
thusiasms which have carried away 
our sounder judgment in this par- 
ticular. Nor are the dangers on 
the other side less great, as Jeffrey’s 
famous “ This will never do,” which 
was to have crushed Wordsworth 
with jaunty ease and decisiveness, 
may bear witness. Lady Charlotte 
Elliot’s * beautiful and modest little 
volume does not risk any such harsh 
judgment, but the very sweetness, 
grace, and refinement of it, confuse 
the critic's mind. These qualities 
appear to many the natural garb of 
weakness, and their soft drapery 
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does no doubt disguise the sterner 
qualities of strength, and puzzle us 
about the anatomy of the figures 
underneath—like Mr. Leighton’s 
pictures, in which, though his hand 
is strong and his eye keen as any of 
his compeers, an excessive sense of 
beauty has worked so daintily and 
with such ever-increasing softness 
of touch, that critics begin to cry 
out against the waxen, peachy bloom 
and texture which are too ethercal 
for flesh and blood, That many of 
these poems suggest this comparison 
is no shame to them. The book is 
full of the truest poetical sentiment, 
clothed in melodious expression ; 
and many of the little lyrics are 
quite exquisite in tone and work- 
manship—delicate and perfect min- 
iatures of art. But the more ambi- 
tious efforts are more doubtful in 
their success, Flying lights of the 
philosophies that are characteristic 
of our day, and broken shadows of 
that doubt which has more faith in 
it than half the creeds, could not 
be expected to be absent from the 
musings of a fine and thoughtful 
mind at this period of the world’s 
history. These are the marks of the 
age, just as the point of an arch or 
the tracery of a window betrays a 
period in architecture, or a line of 
drapery shows an era in pictorial 
art. And when we find at the end 
of a sonnet upon “ Faith in doubt” 
the beautiful fine— 


“*My soul in heavenly darkness lies at 
rest,—”’ 


we feel that the better aspect of 
that religious uncertainty, which is 
combined with so much pious feel- 
ing, has been seized and embodied, 
in all its mingled wistfulness, relief, 
and perplexity—with that touch of 
self-consciousness beside, which is 
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its unfailing accompaniment. 
feel, however, more di ito 
mble at those other influences 
of the time, which .have led Lady 
Charlotte Elliot into the world of 
classical fable for her subjects. Sure- 
ly we have had enough of Athené 
and the Fates, A young man, steep- 
ed to the lips in those university 
traditions, which are all he knows, 
may have a more or less reasona- 
ble excuse for finding nothing so 
much worth singing over and. over 
again as the strains. to which all his 
life has been set; butsurely there 
is so much advantage in individu- 
ality as to justify us in wishing to 
keep a woman’s voice clear here 
and there in the poetical choir—a 
pure soprano note among the hum of 
-the basses, What is Medusa to us 
or we to Medusa that we should 
weep for her? when there are as 
many tender and tragic scenes 
around us as ever were enacted in 
Greece, and all the passions that 
ever moved humanity are still in 
force in England? But. this sin. is 
not one for which the present 
singer is alone or chiefly to blame, 
and it is a more gracious task to 
indicate beauty than to fall. into 
general fault finding on a point on 
which many sincere and thoughtful 
minds are (we think) led away by 
one of the affectations of the age. 
‘ar more individual, far more real 
and sweet, are those breathings of 
tender feeling which belong to our 
own life. In these the strength of 
the singer lies. Here, for instance, 
is a delicious little song which sings 
itself and yet has something in it 
more than mere melody :— 


- hel | doth the caged bird sing 

In the dull city, where the gloomy hours 
No gleam of sunshine bring ? 

How can he feel the rapture of the spring 
So far from all its flowers ? 


Though he be captive born, 
Yet his free spirit seeks the forest-glade ; 
And in his home forlorn 
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He trills as if he saw the tender morn 
Smile through the young leaves’ shade. . 


A mate he never knew, 

Yet hath he learnt the very note of love ; 
And softly. seems to woo, 

As if his gentle bride before him flew 
To nestle in the grove.” 


This charming soft suggestion of 
the unattained—the ideal life, 
which birds and men wistfully turn. 
towards and unconsciously aspire 
to, is it not worth a hundred class- 
ical sketches? That which we have 
not, that which we know not, yet 
have a right to in our higher na- 
ture, and long for, however caged 
and pinioned, -has seldom inspired 
a sweeter image. And here is an- 
other nightingale song, sadder but 


as sweet :— 


“* When darkness hides me, dearest, 
And when this face, now ever in thy 


sight, 
ree a dream to haunt the silent 
* nigh 
And vanish when the busy noon is 
clearest— 


-Then, dear, the love I gave thee, 
hich ever for thy coming lay in wait, 
Exacting often the importunate, 
Shall ‘be a memory to bless and save 
thee, 


Some little foolish saying 
Will wander back unto thee from the ’ 


past, 
Like a stray rose-branch o’er thy pathway 


cast, 
With flowers and thorns thy carcless 
steps waylaying. 


June roses in December, 
Dream-roses, yet their phantom thorns 
ve pain. 
Somewhere, somehow, when we two meet 
again 
How a must we forget, how much 
remember! ”’ 


Once more this tender suggestion, 
carrying the mind away into a 
whole world of pensive thought, 
gives to the melody of these verses 
a higher soul. 


We have scarcely space to do 
more than indicate a most lively, 
3B 
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fresh, and interesting book of holi- 
day travel* which has just reached 
us. There is no extraneous interest 
in it that can be detached from the 
pleasant thread of narrative, or 
scenes which will come separate in 
order to give the reader a taste of its 
quality ; but it is extremely fresh, 
cheerful, and animated, a manly 
story, giving an. impression of 
a thoroughly companionable and 
genial personage, young and ener- 
getic, and full of that indescribable 
quality—called (vulgarly, we admit) 
“ go”—which carries man and book 
through the world better than al- 
most any other possession. A man 
of scientific attainments and _pur- 
suits, whose delight in a dance is 
as naive and honest as a girl's; who 
has a keen eye for the pretty Hun- 
garian damseis and their dances, as 
well as for scenery and minerals; 
who is handy enough to manage for 
himself and his horse in the’ most 
outlandish places, and refined enough 
to enjoy the scenery and note the 
individual features of both lands~ 
scape and people wherever he 
—is the very person to write a Book 
of travels. And we promise the 
reader an interesting peep into a 
fresh and little explored country, 
and much sound and valuable infor- 
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mation as to its wealth, mineral 
and industrial, and all its capabili- 
ties, as well as an hour or two’s 
very entertaining reading, from Mr. 
Crosse’s book. Hungary has not yet 
been invaded by the ordinary 
tourist, but we know enough of it 
from private sources—its curious 
mixture of races, its wild gipsy 
wanderers, so weird and _primi- 
tive, musicians by birth, though 
almost savage in condition, its ever- 
encroaching Wallachs, and proud 
Magyars—to appreciate the truth 
of this picture. Justice compels us 
to add that the country is not 
tempting to the ordinary traveller, 
notwithstanding its beauty and 
freshness. Roads worse than any 
dreamed of by the English imagina- 
tion ; conveyances which are simply 
long carts, and adapt themselves 
to ruts “ with a sinuous motion; ” 
village cabarets, where the voyager 
has to groom his horse and forage for 
his own supper—require a courage 
beyond that of the many parties 
who have, no doubt, begun to plan 
their holiday wanderings. But on 
those who stay at home, Mr. Crosse’s 
lively journey may reflect a vicari- 
ous pleasure, as a very amusing and 
cheerful mental ramble, without any 
fatigue at all. 
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THE EPIC OF THE LION. . 


FAITHFULLY RENDERED FROM. TRE FRENCH OF M. VICTOR HUGO's 
‘ART D’ETRE GRANDPERE.’ 


BY EDWIN ARNOLD, C.8.1. 
I, 


A Lion in his jaws caught up a child— 
Not harming it—and to the woodland, wild 
With secret streams and lairs, bore off his prey ; 
The beast, as one might cull a flower in May, 
Had plucked this bud, not thinking wrong or right, 
Mumbling its stalk, too proud or kind to bite,— 
A lion’s way, roughly compassionate. 
Yet truly dismal was the victim’s fate ; 
Thrust in a cave that rumbled with each roar, 
His food wild herbs, his bed the earthy floor, 
He lived, half-dead with daily frightening. 
It was arosy boy, son of a king; 
A ten-year lad with bright eyes shining wide, 
And save this son his majesty beside 
Had but one girl—two years of age—and so 
The monarch suffered, Being old, much woe, 
His heir the monster’s prey, while the whole land 
In dread both of the beast and king did stand ; 
Sore terrified were all :— 
By came a Knight 
That road, who halted, asking ‘t What’s the fright ?” 
They told him, and he spurred straight for the den : 


Oh, such a place! the sunlight entering in 

Grew pale and crept, so grim a sight was shown 
Where the gaunt Lion on the rock lay prone: 
The wood, at this part thick of growth and wet, 
Barred out the sky with black trunks closely set; 
Forest and forester matched wondrous well ! 
Great stones stood near, with ancient tales to tell— 
Such as make moorlands weird in Brittany— 

And at its edge a mountain you might see, 

One of those iron walls which shut off heaven ; 
The Lion’s den was a deep cavern driven 

Into the granite ridge, fenced round with oaks: 
Cities and caverns are discordant folks, 

They bear each other grudges! this did wave 

A leafy threat to trespasser,—‘ Hence, knave! 
Or meet my Lion!” 
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In the champion went. 
The den had all the sombre sentiment 
Which palaces display—deaths—murderings — 
Terrors—you felt ‘‘ here lives one of the kings :” 
Bones strewn around showed that this mighty lord 
Denied himself nought which his woods afford. 
A rock-rift pierced by stroke of lightning gave 
Such misty glimmer as a den need have: 
What eagles might think dawn and owls the dusk 
Makes day enough for kings of claw and tusk. 
All else was regal, though! you understood 
Why the majestic brute slept, as he should 
On leaves, with no lace curtains to his bed ; 
And how his wine was blood—nay, or instead, 
Spring-water lapped sans napkin, spoon, or cup, 
Or lackeys :— 


Being from spur to crest mailed up, 
The champion enters. 


In the den he spies 
Truly a Mighty One! Crowned to the eyes 
With shaggy golden fell—the Beast !—it muses 
With look infallible; for, if he chooses, 
The master of a wood may play at Pope, 
And this one had such claws, there was small hope 
To argue with him on a point of creed ! 
The Knight approached—yet not too fast, indeed ; 
His footfall clanged, flaunted his rose-red feather, 
None the more notice took the beast of either, 
Still in his own reflections plunged profound ; 
Theseus a-marching upon that black ground 
Of Sisyphus, Ixion, and dire hell, 
Saw such a scene, murk and implacable : 
But duty whispered ‘‘ Forward !” so the Knight 
Drew out his sword: the Lion at that sizht 
Lifted his head in slow wise, grim to see ; 


The Knight said: ‘‘ Greeting! monstrous brute ! to thee ; 
In this foul hole thou hast a child in keeping— 

I search its noisome nooks with glances sweeping 

But spy him not. That child I must reclaim, 

Friends are we if thou renderest up the same; 

If not—I too am lion, thou wilt find ; 

The king his lost son in his arms shall bind ; 

While here thy wicked blood runs, smoking hot, 

Before another dawn.” 
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“T fancy not,” 

Pensive the Lion said. 

The Knight strode near, 
Brandished his blade and cried: ‘‘Sire! have a care!” 
The beast was seen to smile—ominous sight !— 
Never make lions smile! Then joined they fight, 
The man and monster, in most desperate duel! 
Like warring giants, angry, huge, and cruel ; 
Like tigers crimsoning an Indian wood, 
The man with steel, the beast with claws as good ; 
Fang against falchion, hide to mail, that lord 
Hurled himself foaming on the flashing sword : 
Stout though the Knight, the lion stronger was, 
And tore that brave breast under its cuirass, 
And striking blow on blow with ponderous paw, 
Forced plate and rivet off, until you saw 
Through all the armour’s cracks the bright blood spirt, 
As when clenched fingers make a mulberry squirt ; 
And piece by piece he stripped the iron sheath, 
Helm, armlets, greaves—gnawed bare the bones beneath, 
Scrunching that hero, till he sprawled—alas ! 
Beneath his shield, all blood, and mud, arid mess; 
Whereat the Lion feasted :—then it went 
Back to its rocky couch and ‘slept content. 


Next came a hermit: 

He found out the cave; 
With girdle, gown, and cross—trembling and grave— 
He entered. There that Knight lay, out of shape, 
Mere pulp: the Lion waking up did gape, 
Opened his yellow orbs, heard some one grope, 
And—seeing the woolen coat bound with a rope, 
A black peaked cowl, and inside that a mah— 
He finished yawning and to growl began: 
Then, with a voice like prison-gates which creak, 
Roared, ‘‘ What would’st thou ?” 

“My King” 
‘‘ King ?” 
“ May I apeak ?” 
**Of whom ?” 
“ The Prince.” 


“Ts that what makes a King ?” 
The monk bowed reverence, “ Majesty! I bring 
A message—wherefore keep this child ?” 
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“For that 
Whene'er it rains I’ve some one here to chat.” 
“ Return him,” 
** Not so.” 
‘* What then wilt thou do? 


Would’st eat him ?”’ 


‘‘ Ay—if I have nought to chew!” 
“Sire! think upon His Majesty in woe!” 
“They killed my dam,” the beast said, “long ago.” 
‘* Bethink thee, sire, a king implores a king.” 
“‘ Nonsense—he talks—he’s man! when my notes ring 
A Lion’s heard?” 
** His only boy!” 
“* Well, well! 
He hath a daughter.” 
‘*She’s no heir.” 
“ T dwell 
Alone in this my home, mid wood and rock, 
Thunder my music, and the lightning-shock 
My lamp ;—let his content him.” 
*¢ Ah! show pity.” 
‘“‘ What means that word? is’t current in your city ?”’ 
“Lion, thou’dst wish to go to heaven—see here! 
I offer thee indulgence, and, writ clear, 
God’s passport to His paradise!” 
‘* Get forth, 
Thou holy rogue,” thundered the Beast in wrath : 


.The hermit disappeared. 


Thereat left free, 
Full of a lion’s vast serenity 
He slept again, leaving still night to pass. 
The moon rose, starting Spectres on’ the grass, 
Shrouding the marsh with mist, blotting the ways, 
And melting the black woodland to grey maze ; 
No stir was seen below, above no motion 
Save of the white stars trooping to the ocean : 
And while the mole and cricket in the brake 
Kept watch, the Lion's measured breath did make 
Slow symphony that kept all creatures calm. 


Sadden—loud cries and clamours! striking qualm 
Into the heart of the quiet, horn and shout 
Causing the solemn wood to reel with rout, 
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And all the nymphs. to tremble in their trees. 

The uproars of a midnight chase are these 

Which shakes the shades, the marsh, mountain and stream, 
- And breaks the silence of their sombre dream. 

The thicket flashed with many a lurid spark 

Of torches borne ’mid wild cries through the dark ; 

Hounds, nose to earth, ran yelping through the wood, 

And armed groups, gathering in the alleys, stood. 

Terrific was the noise that rolled before ; 

It seemed a squadron; nay, ’twas something more— 

A whole battalion, sent by that sad king 

With force of arms his little Prince to bring, 

Together with the Lion's bleeding hide. 


Which here was right or wrong? who can decide? 
Have beasts or men most claim to live? God wots ? 
He is the unit, we the cypher-dots. 


Well warmed with meat and drink these soldicrs were, 
Good hearts they bore—and many a bow and spear ; 
Their number large, and by a captain led 

Valiant, whilst some in foreign wars had bled, 

And all were men approved and firm in fight; 

The Lion heard their cries, affronting night, 

For by this time his awful lids were lifted ; 

But from the rock his chin he never shifted, 

And only his great tail wagged to and fro. 


Meantime, outside the cavern, startled so, 

Came close the uproar of this. shouting crowd. 

As round a web flies buzzing in a cloud, 

Or hive bees swarming o’er a bear ensnared, 

This hunter's legion buzzed, and swarmed, and flared. 
In battle order all their ranks were set; 

*Twas understood the Beast they, came to get, 

Fierce as a tiger’s cunning—strong to seize— 

Could munch up heroes as an ape cracks fleas, 

Could with one glance make Joye’s own bird look down ; 
Wherefore they laid him siege as to. a town. 

The pioneers with axes cleared the way, 

The spearmen followed in a close array, 

The archers held their arrows on the string ; 

Silence was bid, lest any chattering 
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Should mask the Lion's footstep in the wood ; 

* The dogs—who know the moment when ’tis good 
To hold their peace—went first, nose to the ground, 
Giving no tongue ; the torches all aronud 

Hither and thither flickered, their long beams 
Through sighing foliage sending ruddy gleams ;— 
Such is the order a great hunt should have : 

And soon between the tranks they spy the cave, 

A black, dim-outlined hole, deep in the gloom, 
Gaping, but blank and silent as the tomb, 

Wide open to the night, as though it feared 

As little all that clamour as it heard. 

There’s smoke where a fire smoulders, and a town, 
When men lay siege, rings tocsin up and down ; 
Nothing so here! therefore with vague dismay 
Each stood, and grasp on bow or blade did lay, 
Watching the solemn stillness of that chasm: 

The dogs among themselves whimpered: a spasm 
From the horror lurking in all voiceless places— 
Worse than the rage of tempests—blanched all faces : 
Yet they were there to find and fight this thing, _ 
So they advance, each bush examining, 

Dreading full sore the very prey they sought ; 

The pioneers held high the lamps they brought : 


“There! that is it! the very mouth of the den!” 
The trees all round it muttered, warning men: 
Still they kept step and neared it—look you now, 
Company’s pleasant, and there were a thou—— 


Good Lord! al? in a moment, there’s its face ! 
Frightful !—They saw the Lion! Not one pace 
Further stirred any man; the very trees 

Grew blacker with his presence; and the breeze 
Blew shudders into al? hearts present there: 
Yet, whether ’twas from valour or wild fear, 
The archers drew—and arrow, bolt, and dart 
Made target of the Beast. He, on his part— 
As calm as Pelion in the rain or hail— 

Bristled majestic from the nose to tail, 

And shook full fifty missiles from his hide-; 
Yet any meaner brute had found beside 
Enough still sticking fast to make him yell 

Or fly; the blood was trickling down his feff, 
But no heed took he, glaring steadfastly ; 

And all those men of war, amazed to be 

Thus met by so stupendous might and pride, 
Thought him no beast, but some god brutified. 
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The hounds, tail down, slank back behind the spears ; 
And then the Lion, ’mid the silence, rears 

His awful face, and over wood and marsh 

Roared a vast roar, hoarse, vibrant, vengeful, harsh,— 
A rolling, raging peal of wrath, which spread 

From the quaking earth to the echoing vault o’erhead, 
Making the half-awakened thunder cry 

‘* Who thunders there?’ from its black bed of sky. 


This ended all !—sheer horror cleared the coast : 

As fogs are driven by the wind, that valorous host 
Melted, dispersed to all the quarters four, 

Clean panic-stricken by that monstrous roar ; 

Each with one impulse—leaders, rank and file, 
Deeming it haunted ground, where Earth somewhile 

Is wont to breed marvels of lawless might— 

They scampered, mad, blind, reckless, wild with fright. 
Then quoth the Lion, ‘‘ Woods and mountains! see, 

A thousand men enslaved fear one Beast free!” 


As lava to volcanoes, so a roar 

Is to these creatures; and, the eruption o'er 
In heaven-shaking wrath, they mostly calm. 
The gods themselves to lions yield the palm 
For magnanimity. When Jove was king, 
Hercules said, ‘‘ Let’s finish off the thing, 

Not the Nemzan merely; every one 

We'll strangle—all the lions.” Whereupon 
The lions yawned a “ much obliged!” his way. 


But this Beast, being whelped by night, not day— 
Offspring of glooms—was sterner; one of those 
Who go down slowly when their storm’s at close; 
His anger had a savage ground-swell in it: 

He loved to take his naps, too, to the minute, 
And to be roused up thus with horn and hound,— 
To find an ambush sprung—to be hemmed round— 
Targetted—’twas an insult to his grove! 

He paced towards the hill, climbed high above, 
Lifted his voice, and, as the sowers sow 
The seeds down wind, thus did that Lion throw 
His message far enough the town to reach. 


“King! your behaviour really passes speech ! 
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Thus far no harm I’ve wrought to him your son ; 
But now I give you notice—when night’s done 

I will make entry at your city-gate, 

Bringing the Prince alive; and those who wait 
To see him in my jaws—your lackey crew— 
Shall see me eat him in your palace too!” 


Quiet the night passed, while the streamlets bubbled, 
And the clouds sailed across the vault untroubled. 


Next morning this is what was viewed in town: 


Dawn coming—people going—some adown 
Praying, some erying; pallid cheeks, swift feet, 
And a huge Lion stalking through the street. 


The quaking townsmen in the cellars hid; 
How make resistance ? briefly, no one did; 
The soldiers left their posts, the gates stood wide ; 
Twas felt the Lion had upon his side _ 
A majesty so godlike, such an air— 
That den, too, was so dark and grim a lair— 
It seemed scarce short of rash impiety” 
To cross its path as the fierce Beast went by. 
So to the palace and its gilded dome 
With stately steps unchallenged did he roam, 
In many a spot with those vile darts scarred still, 
As you may note an oak scored with the bill, 
Yet nothing recks that giant-trunk ; so here 
Paced this proud wounded Lion, free of fear, 
While all the people held aloof in dread, 
Seeing the scarlet jaws of that great head 
Hold up the princely boy—aswoon. 

Is’t true 
Princes are flesh and blood? Ah, yes! and you 
Had wept with sacred pity, seeing him 
Swing in the Lion’s mouth, body and limb : 
The tender captive gripped by those grim fangs, 
On either side the jowl helplessly hangs, 
Deathlike, albeit he bore no wound of tooth, 
And for the brute thus gagged it was, in sooth, 
A grievous thing to wish to roar, yet be 
Muzzled and dumb, so he walked savagely, 
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His pent heart blazing through his burning eyes, 
While not one bow is stretched, nor arrow flies ; 
‘They dreaded, peradventure, lest some shaft 
Shot with a trembling hand and faltering craft 
Might miss the Beast and pierce the Prince: 








So, still 
As he had promised, roaring from his hill, 
This Lion, scorning town and townsfolk sick 

To view such terror, goes on straight and quick 
To the King’s house, hoping to meet there one 
Who dares to speak with him :—outside is none! 
The door’s ajar, and flaps with every blast ; 

He enters it—within those walls at last !— 

No man! 















For, certes, though he raged and wept, 
His Majesty, like all, close shelter kept, 

Solicitous to live, holding his breath 

Specially precious to the realm: now death 

Is not thus viewed:by honest beasts of prey, 

And when the Lion found him fled away, 

Ashamed to be so grand, man being so base, 

He muttered to himself in that dark place 

Where lions keep their thoughts: ‘‘ This wretched King! 
Tis well, I'll eat his boy!” Then, wandering, 

Lordly he traversed courts and corridors, 

Paced beneath vaults of gold on'shining floors, 

Glanced at the throne deserted, stalked from hall 

To hall—green, yellow, crimson—empty all! 

Rich couches void, soft seats unoccupied ! 

And as he walked he looked from side to side 

To find some pleasant nook for his repast, 

Since appetite was come to munch at last 

The princely morsel :—Ah! what sight astounds ~ 

That grisly lounger ? 


























In the palace-grounds 
An alcove on a garden gives, and there 

A tiny thing—forgot in the general fear, 
Lulled in the flower-sweet dreams of infancy, 
Bathed with soft sunlight falling brokenly 

Through leaf and lattice—was that moment waking ; 
A little lovely maid, most dear and taking, 

The Prince's sister ; all alone—undressed— 

She sate up singing: children sing so best. 










A voice of joy, than silver lute-string softer! 
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A mouth all rose-bud, blossoming in laughter ! 

A baby-angel hard at play! a dream 

Of Bethlehem’s cradle, or what nests would seem 
If girls were hatched !—all these. Eyes, too, so blue 
That sea and sky might own their sapphire new ! 
Neck bare, arms bare, pink legs and stomach bare! 
Nought hid the roseate satin skin, save where 

A little white-laced shift was fastened free; 

She looked as fresh, singing thus peacefully, 

As stars at twilight or as April's heaven ; 

A floweret—you had said—divinely given, 

To show on earth how God’s own lilies grow ; 
Such was this beauteous baby-maid ; and so 

The Beast caught sight of her and stopped— 


And then 
Entered :—the floor creaked as he stalked straight in. 


Above the playthings by the little bed 

The Lion put his shaggy massive head, 

Dreadful with savage might and lordly scorn, 

More dreadful with that princely prey so borne ; 
Which she, quick spying, “‘ Brother! brother!” cried, 
‘‘Oh! my own brother!” and, unterrified— 

Looking a living rose that made the place 

Brighter and warmer with its fearless grace— 

She gazed upon that monster of the wood; 

Whose yellow balls not Typhon had withstood. 
And-—well! who knows what thoughts these small heads hold ? 
She rose up in her cot—full height, and bold, 

And shook her pink fist angrily at him. 


Whereon—-close to the little bed’s white rim, 

All dainty silk and laces—this huge Brute 

Set down her brother gently at her foot, 

Just as a mother might, and said to her— 

“ Don’t be put out, now! there he is, Dear !—-there !” 
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Durine the two days which Dick 
and Caldigate spent together in Mel- 
bourne, Mrs. Smith’s name was. not 
mentioned between them. They 
were particularly civil each to the 
other, and went to work together, 
making arrangements at a bank as 
to their money, taking their places, 
despatching their Inggage, and sort- 
ing their belongings as though there 
had been no such woman as Mrs, 
Smith on board the Goldfinder. 
Dick, though he had been inclined 
to grumble when his mystery had 
been taken out of his hands,—who 
had, of course, been jealous when he 
saw that the lady had discarded her 
old hat and put on new ribbons, 
not for him, but for another,—was 
too conscious of the desolation to 
which he would be subjected by 
quarrelling with his friend. He felt 
himself unable to go alone, and 
was therefore willing that the by- 
gones of the ship should be bygones, 
Caldigate, on the other hand, ac- 
knowledged to himself that he owed 
some reparation to his companion, 
Of course he had not bound himself 
to any special mode of life ;—but 
had he, in his present condition, 
allied himself more closely to Mrs. 
Smith, he would, to some extent, 
have thrown Dick over. And then, 
as soon as he was on shore, he did 
feel somewhat ashamed of himself 
in regard to Mrs, Smith. Was it not 
manifest that any closer alliance, 
let the alliance be what it might, 
must be ruinous to him? As it 
was, had he not made an absolute 
fool of himself to Mrs. Smith? 
Had he not got himself already into 
a mess from which there was no 
escape? Of course he must write to 


her when the month was over. The 
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CHAPTER IX.—NOBBLE, 


very weight of his thoughts on this 
matter made him tamer with Dick 
and more observant than he would 
otherwise have been, 

They were during those two days 
frequently about the town, looking 
at the various streets and buildings, 
at the banks, and churches and gar- 
dens,—as is usual with young men 
when they visit a new town; but, 
during it all Caldigate’s mind was 
more intent on Mrs. Smith than he 
was on the sights of the place. 
Melbourne is not so big brt ‘that 
she might easily have thrown her- 
self in his way had she pleased. 
Strangers residing in sucha town 
are almost sure to see each other 
before twenty-four hours are gone. 
But Mrs, Smith was not seen. Two 
or three times he went up and down 
Collins Street. alone, without his 
friend, not wishing. to see her,— 
aware that he had better not see her 
—but made restless by a nervous 
feeling that he ought to wish to see 
her—that he should, at any rate, 
not keep out of her way. But Mrs, 
Smith did not show herself, What- 
ever might be her future views, she 
did not. now take s to present 
herself to him, “1 shall be so 
much the more bound to present 
mg to her,” he said. to himself, 
“ But perhaps she knows all that,” 
he added in the same soliloquy. 

On the Wednesday morning they 
left Melbourne by the 6 a. m. train 
for Albury, which latter place théy 
reached the same day, about 2 
Pp. M., having then crossed the Mur- 
ray river and passed into the 
colony of New. Sonth Wales. 
Here they stayed but a few hours, 
and then went on by coach on their 
journey to Nobble. From one 
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wretched vehicle they were handed 
on to another, never stopping any- 
where long enough to go to bed,— 
three hours at one wretched place 
and five at another,—travelling at 
the rate of six miles an hour, bump- 
ing through the mud and slush of 
the bush roads, and still going on 
for three days and three nights. 
This was roughing it indeed, Even 
Dick complained, and said that, of 
all the torments prepared for wicked 
mortals on earth, this Australian 
coaching was the worst. They 
went through Wagga - Wagga and 
Murrambarra, and other places with 
similar names, till at last they were 
told that they had reached Nobble. 
Nobble they thought was the foul- 
est place which they had ever scen. 
It was a gold-digging town, as such 

laces are called, and had been 
Built with great rapidity to supply 
the necessities of adjacent miners. 
It was constructed altogether of 
wood, but no two houses had been 
constructed alike. They generally 


had gable ends opening on to the 
street, but were so different in 
breadth, altitude and form, that it 
was easy to sce that each enterpris- 
ing proprietor had been his own 


architect. But they were all alike 
in having enormous advertisement- 
boards, some high, some broad, 
some: sloping, on which were de- 
clared the merits of the tradesmen 
who administered within to the 
wants of mining humanity. And 
they had generally assumed most 
singular names for themselves: 
eg The Old-stick-in-the-Mud Soft 
Goods Store,” “ The Polyeuka Stout 
Depot,” “ Number Nine Flour 
Mills,” and so on,—all of which 
were very: unintelligible to our 
friends, till they learned that these 
were the names belonging to cer- 
tain gold-mining claims which 
had been opened in the neighbour- 
hood of Nobble. The street itself 
was almost more perilous to vehicles 
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than the slush of the forest-tracks, 
so deep were the holes and so un- 
certain the surface. When Caldi- 
gate informed the driver that they 
wanted to be taken as far as Hen- 
niker’s hotel, the man said that he 
had given up going so far as that 
for the last two months, the jour- 
ney being too perilous. So they 
shouldered their portmanteaus and 
struggled forth down the street. 
Here and there a short bit of 
wooden causeway, perhaps for the 
length of three houses, would assist 
them; and then, again, they would 
have to descend into the roadway 
and plunge along through the mud. 

“It is not quite as nice walking 
as the old Quad at Trinity,” said 
Caldigate. 

“Tt is the beastliest hole I ever 
put my foot in since I was born,” 
said Dick, who had just stumbled 
and nearly came to the ground with 
his burden. “They told us that 
Nobble was a fine town.” 

Henniker’s hotel was along, low 
wooden shanty, divided into vari- 
ous very small partitions by thin 
planks, in most of which two or 
more dirty-looking beds had been 
packed very closely. But between 
these little compartments there 
was a long chamber containing 
a long and very dirty table, and 
two long benches, Here were sit- 
ting a crowd of miners drinking, 
when our friends were ushered in 
through the bar or counter which 
faced the street. At the bar 
they were received by a dirty old 
woman who said that she was Mrs. 
Henniker. Then they were told, 
while the convivial crowd were 
looking on and listening, that they 
could have the use of one of the par- 
titions and their “ grub” for 7s. 6d. 
a-day each. When they asked for 
a partition apiece, they were told 
that if they didn’t like what was 
offered to them they might go else- 
where. Upon that they agreed to 
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Mrs. Henniker’s terms, and sitting 
down on one of the benches looked 
desolately into each other’s faces. 

Yes ;—it was different from Trin- 
ity College, different from Babing- 
ton, very different even from the 
Jess luxurious comfort of the house 
at Pollington. The deck, even the 
second-class cabin, of the Goldfinder 
had been better than this. And 
then they had no friend, not even 
an acquaintance, within some hun- 
dred miles. The men around them 
were not uncivil. Australian miners 
never are so. But they were in- 
quisitive, familiar, and with their 
half-drunken good-humour, almost 
repulsive. It was about noon when 
our friends reached Henniker’s, and 
they were told that there would be 
dinner at one. There was always 
“grub” at one, and “grub” at 
seven, and “grub” at eight in the 
morning. So one of the men in- 
formed them. The same gentleman 
hoped that the strangers were not 
very particular, as the “grub,” 
though plentiful, was apt to be 
rough of its kind, 

“You'll have it a deal worse 
before you’ve done if you're going 
on to Ahalala,” said another. ren 
Caldigate said that they did intend to 
goon to Ahalala. 
have a spell at gold-digging,” said 
he. What was the use of making 
any secret of the matter? “ We 
knowed that ready enough,” said 
one of the men. “Chaps like you 
don’t come much to Nobble for 
nothing else. Have you got any 
money to start with ?” 

“A few half-crowns,” said Dick, 
cautiously. 

“ Half-crowns don’t go very far 
here, my mate. If you can spend 
four or five pounds a-week each for 
the next month, so as to get help 
till you know where you are, it 
may be you'll turn up gold at 
Ahalala ;—but if not, you’d better 
go elsewhere. You needn’t be 


“ We're going to: 


afraid, We aint a-going to rob 
you of rothing.” 
“Nor yet we don’t want nothing — 


‘to drink,” said another. 


“Speak for yourself, Jack,” said 
a third, “ But come ;—as these are 
regular new chams, I don’t care if 
I shout for the lot myself.” ‘Then 
the dirty old woman was summon- 
ed, and everybody had whisky all 
round. When that was done, an- 
other generous man came to the 
front, and there was more whisky, 
till Caldigate was frightened as to 


the result. 


Evil might have come from it, 
had not the old woman opportunely 
brought the “ grub” into the room. 
This she chucked down on the table 
in sucha way that the grease out 
of the dish spattered itself. all 
around. There was no tablecloth, 
nor had any preparation been made ; 
but in the middle of the table there 
was a heap of dirty knives and 
forks, with which the men at once 
armed themselves; and each took 
a plate out of a heap that had been 
placed on a shelf against the wall. 
Caldigate and Shand, when they 
saw how the matter was to be ar- 
ranged, did as the other men. The 
“grub” consisted of an enormous 
lump of boiled beef, and a bowl 
of potatoes, which was moderate 
enough in size, considering that 
there were in all about a dozen men 
to be fed. But there was meat 
enough for double the number, and 
bread in plenty, but so ill-made as 
to be rejected by most of the men. 
The potatoes were evidently the 
luxury ; and, ae by that feeling, 
the man who had told the strangers 
that they need not be afraid of being 
robbed, at once selected six out of 
the bowl, and deposited three each 
before Dick and Caldigate. He 
helped the others all round to one 
each, and then was left without any 
for himself. “I don’t care a damn 
for that sort of tucker,” he said, as 
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though he despised potatoes from 
the bottom of his h2art. Of all the 
crew he was the dirtiest, and was 
certainly half drunk, Another 
man holloaed to “ Mother Henniker” 
for pickles; but Mother Henniker, 
without leaving her seat at the bar, 
told them te “pickle themselves.” 
Whereupon one of the party, mak- 
ing some allusion to Jack Brien’s 
swag,—Jack Brien being absent at 
the moment,—rose from his seat and 
undid a great roll lying in one of 
the corners. Every miner has his 
swag,—consisting of a large blanket 
which is rulled up, and contains all 
his personal luggage. Out of Jack 
Brien’s swag were extracted two 
large square bottles of pickles. 
These were straightway divided 
among the men, care being taken 
that Dick and Caldigate should 
have ample shares, ‘Then every 
man helped himself to beef, as 
much as he would, passing the dish 
round from one to the other. 
When the meal was half finished, 
Mrs. Henniker brought in an enor- 
mous jorum of tea, which she served 
out to all the guests in tin panni- 
kins, giving to every man a mixed and 
ample allowance of brown sugar, 
without at all consulting his taste. 
Milk there was none. In the midst 
of this Jack Brien came in, and 
with a clamour of mirth the empty 
pickle jars were shown him. Jack, 
who was a silent man, and some- 
what melancholy, merely shook his 
head and ate his beef. It may be 
presumed that he was fond of 
pickles, having taken so much 
trouble to provide them; but he 
said not a word of the injury to 
which he had been subjected. 
“Them’s a-going to Ahalala, 
Jack,” said the distributor of the 
potatoes, nodding his head to in- 
dicate the two new adventurers, 
“Then they’re a-going to the 
most infernal, mean, . 


break-heartedest place as God Al- 


—_—— 
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mighty ever put on this ’arth for 
the perplexment of poor unfortu- 
nate miners.” This 


‘was Jack Brien’s eloquence, and 


his description of Ahalala. Before 
this he had not spoken a word, 
nor did he speak again till he had 
consumed three or four pounds of 
beef, and had swallowed two pan- 
nikius of tea. Then he repeated 
his speech; “There isn’t so 

an infernal, mean, break- 
hearted a place as Ahalala,—- 
not nowhere; uo, not nowhere. 
And so them chums ’Il find - for 
they go there.” 
Then his neighbour whispered 
into Caldigate’s ear that Jack had 
gone to Abalala with fifty sove- 
reigns in his pocket, and that he 
wasn’t now worth a red cent. 

“But there is gold there?” 
asked Caldigate. 

“Tt’s my belief there's gold 
pretty much everywhere, and you 
may find it, or you mayn’t. That’s 
where it is;—and the mayn’ts are 
a deal oftener turning up than the 
mays.” 

** A man can get work for wages,” 
suggested Dick. 

“ Wages! What’s the use of 
that? A man as knows mining can 
earn wages. But Ahalala ain’t a 
place for wages, If you want wages 
go to one of the old-fashioned 
places,—Bendigo, or the like of 
that. I’ve worked for wages, but 
what comes of it? A man goes to 
Abalala because he wants to run his 
chance, and get a big haul. It’s 
every one on his own bottom pretty 
much at Ahalala.” 

“Wages be !” said Jack 
Brien, rising from the seat and 
hitching up his trousers as he left 
the room. It was very evident 
that Jack Brien was a gambler. 

After dinner there was a smoke, 
and after the smoke Dick Shand 
“ shouted” for the company. Dick 
had quite learned by this time the 
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mystery of shouting. When one 
man “stands” drink all round, 
he shouts; and then it is no more 
than reciprocal that another man 
should do the same, And, in) this 
way, when the reciprocal feeling is 
spread over a good many drinkers, 
a good deal of liquor is consumed. 

While Dick Shand’s “ shout” was 
being consumed, Caldigate _ asked 
one of his new friends where Mr. 
Crinkett lived. Was Mr. Crinkett 
known in Nobble? It seemed that 
Mr..Crinkett was very well known 
in Nobble indeed. . If anybody had 
done well at Nobble, Mr. Crinkett 
had done well. He was the “ swell” 
of the place. This informant did 
not think that Mr. Crinkett bad 
himself gone. very deep at Ahala- 
la. Mr. Crinkett had risen high 
enough in his profession to be able 
to achieve more certainty than 
could be found at such a place as 
Ahalala. By this time.they were 
ov the road to Mr. Crinkett’s house, 
this new friend having undertaken 
to show them the way. 

“He can put you up to a thing 
or two, if he likes,” said the new 
friend, “Perhaps he’s a pal of 
yourn?” 

Caldigate explained that he had 
never seen Mr, Crinkett, but, that 
he had come to Nobble armed with 
a letter from a geutleman in Eng- 
land who had once been concerned 
in gold-digging.”” 

“He’s a civil enough gent, is 
Crinkett,” said the miner ;—* but 
he do like making money. They 
say of him there’s nothing he 
wouldn’t sell,—not even his grand- 
mother’s bones, I like trade, my- 
self,” added the miner; “but some 
of ’em’s too sharp. That’s where 
Crinkett. lives, He's a swell; ain't 
he?” 

They had walked about half a 
mile from the town, turning down 
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a lane at the back of the house, and 
had made their way through yawn- 
ing pit-holes and heaps of dirt and 
pools of yellow water,—where every- 

thing was disorderly and apparently 
deserted,—till they came to a cluster 
of heaps so large. as to look like 
little hills ; and here there were 
signs of mining vitality. On their 
way they had not come across a 
single shred of vegetation, though 
here and there stood the bare trunks 
of a few dead and headless trees, 
the ghosts of the forest which 


‘had oceupied the place six or seven 


years previously... On the tops of 
these artificial hills there were sun- 
dry rickety-looking erections, and 
around them were troughs and 
sheds and rude water-works. These, 
as the miner explained, were the 
outward and visible signs of the 
world-famous “Old Stick-in-the- 
Mud” claim, which was now giving 
two. ounces of gold to the ton of 
quartz, and which was at present 
the exclusive property of Mr. Crin- 
kett, who had bought out the tri- 
bute shareholders and was working 
the thing altogether on his own 
bottom. As they aseended one of 
those mounds of upcast stunes and 
rubble, they could see on the other 
side the crushing-mills, and the 
engine-house, and could hear the 
thud, thud, thud of the t iron 
hammers as they fell on the quartz, 
—and then, close beyond, but still 
among the hillocks, and surrounded 
on all sides by the dirt and filth 
of the mining operations, was Mr. 
Crinkett’s mansion, “ And there’s 
his very self a-standing at the gate 
a-counting how many times the 
hammer falls a minute, and how 
much gold is a-coming from every 
blow as it falls.” With this little 
observation as to Mr. Crinkett’s 

ragng character, the miner made 

s way back to his companions. 
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CHAPTER X.--POLYEUKA HALL, 


The house which they saw cer- 
tainly surprised them mugh, and 
seemed to justify the assertion just 
before made to them that Mr. 
Crinkett was aswell. It was mar- 
vellous that any man should have 
contemplated the building of such 
a mansion in a place so little attrac- 
tive, with so many houses within 
view. The house and little at- 
tempted garden, together with the 
stables and appurtenances, may 
have occupied half an acre. All 
around it were those hideous signs 
of mining operations which make 
a country rich in metals look as 
though the devil had walked over 
it, dragging behind him an enormous 
rake. There was not a blade of 

to be seen. As far as the eye 
could reach there stood those ghost- 
like skeletons of trees in all spots 
where the soil had not been turned 
up; but on none of them was 
there a leaf left, or even a branch. 
Everywhere the ground was thrown 
about in hideous uncovered hillocks, 
all of which seemed to have been 
deserted except those in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Mr. Crin- 
kett’s house. But close around him 
one could see wheels turning and 
long ropes moving,“ and water 
running in little wooden conduits, 
all of which were signs of ‘the 
activity going on under ground. 
And then there was the never- 
ceasing thud, thud, thud of the 
erushing mill, which from twelve 
o’elock on Sunday-night to twelve 
o'clock on Saturday-night, never 
paused for a moment, having the 
effect, on that vacant day, of creating 
a painful strain of silence upot the 
ears of those who were compelled to 
remain on the spot during the un- 
occupied time. It was said that in 


Mr. Crinkett’s mansion every sleeper 
would wake froin his sleep as soon 


as the engine was stopped, disturbed 
by the unwonted quiescence. 

But the house which had been 
built in this unpromising spot was 
quite entitled to be called a man- 
sion, It was of red brick, three 
storeys high, with white stone 
facings to all the windows and all 
the corners, which glittered uncom- 
fortably in the hot sun, There was 
asweep up to it, the road having 
been made from the debris of the 
stone out of which the gold had 
been crushed; but though there 
was the sweep up to the door care- 
fully made for the length of a few 
dozen yards, there was nothing that 
could be called a road outside, 
though there were tracks here and 
there through the hiilocks, along 
which the waggons employed about 
the place struggled through the 
mud, The house itself was built 
with a large hall in the middle, and 
three large windows on each side. 
On the floor there were four large 
rooms, with kitchens opening out 
behind, and above there were, of 
course, chambers in proportion ; and 
in the little garden there was a pond 
and a big bath-house, and there were 
coach-houses and stables; so that it 
was quite a mansion. It was called 
Polyeuka Hall, because while it 
was being built Mr. Crinkett was 
drawing large gains from the Poly- 
euka mine, about three miles distant 
on the other side of Nobble. For 
the building of his mansion on this 
special site, no one could imagine 
any other reason than that love 
which a brave man has of over- 
coming difficulties. To endeavour 
to create a paradise in such a Pan- 
demonium required all the energies 
of a Crinkett, Whether or not he 
had been successful depended of 
course on his own idiosyncrasies. 
He had a wife who, it is to be 
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hoped, liked her residence. ._ They 
had no children, and he spent the 
greater part of his time away in 
other mining districts in which he 
had ventures. When thus absent, 
he would live as Jack Brien and 
his friends were living at Mrs. 
Henniker’s, and was supposed to 
enjoy the ease of his inn more 
thoroughly than he did the con- 
straint of his grand establishment. 


John Caldigate-—Part III. 


At the present moment he was_ 


at home, and was standing at the 
gate of his domain all alone, with 
a pipe in his mouth,— perhaps 
listening,*as the men had said, 
to the noise of his own crushing- 
machine. He was dressed in black, 
with a chimney-pot on his head,— 
and certainly did not look like a 
miner, though he looked as little 
like a gentleman, Our friends were 
in what they conceived to be proper 
miners’ costume, but Mr. Crinkett 
knew at a glance that there was 
something uncommon about them. 
As they approached he did not 
attempt to open the gate, but 
awaited them, looking over the top 
of it from the inside. “ Well, my 
mates, what can I do for you?” he 
said, still remaining on his side, 
and apparently intending that they 
should remain on theirs, Then 
Caldigate brought forth his letter, 
and handed it to the owner of the 
place across the top of the gate. “I 
think Mr. Jones wrote to you about 
us before,” said Caldigate. 

Crinkett read the letter very de- 
liberately. Perhaps he required 
time to meditate what his conduct 
should be. Perhaps he was not 
quick at reading written letters. 
But at last he got to the end of 
the very few words which the note 
contained. “Jones!” he ‘said,— 


“ Jones wasn’t much account when 
he was out here.” 

“We don’t know a great deal 
about him,” said Dick. 

“But when he 


heard that we 
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were coming, he offered us a letter 
to you,” said Caldigate. “I be- 
lieve him to be an honest man.” 

“Honest! Well, yes; I daresay 
he’s honest enough, He never 
robbed me of nothing. And shall I 
tell you why? Because I know how 
to take care that he don’t, nor yet 
nobody else.” As he said this, he 
looked at them as though he in- 
tended that they were included 
among the number against whom 
he was perfectly on his guard. 

“That’s the way to live,” said 
Dick. 

“That’s the way I live, my 
friend. He did write before. I 
remember saying to myself what a 
pair of simpletons you must be if you 
was thinking of going to Ahalala.” 

“We do think of going there,” 
said Caldigate. 

“The road’s open to you. Nobody 
won’t prevent you, Meu can get 
beef and mutton there, and damper, 
and tea no doubt, and what they 
call brandy, as long as you’ve got 
the money to pay for it. One 
won’t say anything about what 
price they'll charge you. Have 
you got any money?” Then Caldi- 
gate made a lengthened speech, in 
which he explained so much of their 
circumstances as seemed necessary. 
He did not: name the exact sum 
which had been left at the bank in 
Melbourne, but he did make Mr. 
Crinkett understand that they were 
not paupers. They were anxious 
todo something in the way of min- 
ing, and particularly anxious to make 
money. But they did not quite know 
how to begin, Could he give them 
a hint? They meant to work with 
their own hands, but perhaps it 
might be well for them at first to 
hire the services of some one to set 
them agoing. 

Crinkett listened very patiently, 
still maintaining his position. on 
his own side of the gate. Then he 
spoke words of such wisdom as was. 
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in him. “ Ahalala is just the place 
to ease you of a little money. Mind 
I tell you. Gold! of course there’s 
been gold to be got there, But 
what’s been the cost of it?. What’s 
been the return? If sixteen hun- 
dred men, among ’em, can sell fifteen 
hundred pounds’ worth of gold a- 
week, how is each man to have 
twenty shillings on Saturday night? 
That’s about what it is at Ahalala. 
Of course there’s gold. And where 
there’s gold chucked about in that 
way, just on the surface, one gets it 
and ten don’t. Who is to say you 
mayn’t be the one? As to hiring 
aman to show you the way,—you 
can hire a dozen, As long as you'll 
pay ’em ten shillings a-day to loaf 
about, you may have men enough. 
But whether they'll show you the 
way to anything except the liquor- 
store, that’s another thing. Now, 
shall I tell you what you two gents 
had better do?” Dick declared 


that the two gents would be very , 


much obliged to him if he would 
take that trouble. “Of course 
you’ve heard of the ‘Old Stick-in- 
the-Mud?” Dick told him that they 
had heard of that very successful 
mining enterprise since their arrival 
.at Nobble. “You ask on the ver- 
anda at Melbourne, or at Ballarat, 
or at Sydney. If they don’t tell 
you about it, my name’s not Crin- 
kett. You put your money, what 
you've got, into ten-shilling shares. 
Pll accommodate you, as you're 
friends of Jones, with any reason- 
able number, Were’re gotting two 
ounces to the ton. The books'll 
show you that.” 

“We thought you'd 
-out all the shareholders, 
-digate, 

“So I did, and now I’m redivid- 
ing it. I'd rather have a company ; 
it’s pleasanter. If you can put. in 
a couple of thousand pounds or so 
between you, you can travel about 
-and see the country, and your 


purchazed 
” said Cal- 
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money’ll be working for you all the 
time. Did you ever see a gold- 
mine ?” 

They owned that they never yet 
had been a yard below ground, Then 
he opened his gate preparatory to 
taking them down the Old Stick- 
in-the-Mud, and brought them with 
him into one of the front rooms. 
It was a large parlour, only half 
furnished, not yet papered, without 
a carpet, in which it appeared that 
Mr. Crinkett kept his own belong- 
ings. Here he divested himself of 
his black clothes and put on a suit 
of miner’s garments,—real miner’s 
garments, very dirty, with a slouch 
hat, on the top of which there was 
a lump of mud in which to stick a 
candle-end. Any one learned in 
the matter would immediately have 
known the real miner, “Now if 
you like to see a mine we, will go 
down, and then you can do as you 
like about your money.” 

They started forth, Crinkett lead- 
ing the way, and entered the engine- 
house, As they went he said not 
a word, being aware that gold, gold 
that they could see with their eyes 
in its raw condition, would tempt 
them more surely than all his elo- 
quence. In the engine-house the 
three of them got into a box or truck 
that was suspended over the mouth 
of a deep shaft, and soon found 
themselves descending through the 
bowels of the earth. They went 
down about four hundred feet, and 
as they were reaching the bottom 
Crinkett remarked that it was “a 
goodish deep hole all to belong to 
one man.” “ Yes,’ he added as 
Caldigate extricated himself from 
the truck, “and there’s a precious 
lot more gold to come out of it yet, 
I can tell you.” 

In all the sights to be seen about 
the world there is no sight in which 
there is less to be seen than in a 
gold-mine. The two young men 
were made to follow their conductor 
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along a very dirty underground 
gallery for about a quarter of a 
mile, and then they came to four 
men working with picks in a rough 
sort of chamber, and four others 
driving holes in the walls. They 
were simply picking down the rock, 
in doing which they were assisted 
by gunpowder. With keen eyes 
Crinkett searched along the roof 
and sides, and at last showed to his 
companion one or two little specks 
which he pronounced to be gold. 
“ When it shows itself like that all 
about, you may guess whether it’s 
a paying concern! Two ounces to 
the ton, my boy!” As Dick and 
Caldigate hitherto knew nothing 
about ounces and tons in reference 
to gold, and as they had heard of 
nuggets, and Jumps of gold nearly 
as big as their fist, they were not 
much exalted by what they saw 
down the Old Stick-in-the-Mud. Nor 
did they like the darkness, and 
dampness, and dirt, and dreariness 
of the place. They’ had both re- 
solved to work, as they had often 
said, with their own hands ;—but in 
thinking over it their imagination 
had not pictured to them so uncom- 
fortable a workshop as this. When 
they had returned to tke light, the 
owner of the place took them 
through the crushing-mill attached, 
showed them the stone or mulloch, 
as it was thrust into the jaws of 
the ‘devouring animal, and then 
brought them in triumph round to 
the place where the gold was elimi- 
nated from the debris of mud and 
water. The gold did not seem to 
them to be very much ; but still there 
itwas. ‘Two ounces to the ton, my 
boys!” said Crinkett, as he brought 
them back to the house. “ You’ll 
find that @ 10s. share’ll give you 
about 6d. a-month. That’s about 
60 per cent, I guess. You can have 
your money monthly. What comes 
out of that there mine in March, 
you can have in April, and so on, 
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There aint nothing like it anywhere 
else,—not as I knows on. And in- 
stead of working your hearts out, 
you can be just amusing yourselves 
about the country. Don’t go to 
Ahalala ;—unless it is for dropping 
your money. If that’s what you 
want, I won’t say but Ahalala is 
as good a place as you'll find in 
the colony.” Then he brought a 
bottle of whisky out of a cupboard, 
and treated them to a glass of grog 
apiece. Beyond that his hospitality 
did not go. 

Dick looked as though he liked 
the idea of having a venture in the 
Old Stick-in-the-Mud. Caldi- 
gate, without actually disbelievin 
all that had been said to him, aid 
not relish the proposal, It was not 
the kind of thing which they had 
intended. After they had learned 
their trade as miners it might be 
very well for them to have shares 
in some established concern ;—but 
in that case he would wish to be 
one of the managers himself, and 
not to trust everything to any 
Crinkett, however honest, That 
suggestion of travelling about and 
amusing themselves did not com- 
mend itself to him. New South 
Wales might, he thought, be a 
good country for work, but did not 
seem to offer much amusement be- 
yond sheer idleness, and brandy- 
and-water. 

“‘] rather think we should like to 
do a little in the rough first,” he said. 

“A very little’ll go a long way 
with seni Po thinking.” 

“TI don’t see that at all,” said 
Dick, stoutly. 

“You go down there and take 
one of them picks in your hand for 
a weck,—eight hours at a time, with 
five minutes’ spell allowed for a 
smoke, and see how you'll feel at 
the end of the week.” 

“ We'll try it on, if you'll give us 
10s; a-day for the week,” said Caldi- 
gate, rubbing his hands together. 
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“T wouldn’t give you half-a- 
crown for the whole time between 
you, and you wouldn’t earn it. 
Ten shillings a-day! I suppose 
you think a man has only just to 
say the word and become a miner 
out of hand. You've a deal to 
learn before you'll be worth half 
the money. I never knew chaps 
like you come to any good at work- 
ing. If you’ve got a little money, 
you know, I’ve shown you what 
you can do with it. But perhaps 
you haven’t.” 

The conversation was ended by 
a declaration on the part of Caldi- 
gate that they would take a week 
to think over Mr, Crinkett’s kind 
proposition, and that they might 
as well occupy the time by taking 
a look at Rhalala. A place that 
had been so much praised and so 
much abused must be worth seeing. 
“ Whose been a-praising it,” asked 
Crinkett, angrily, “unless it’s that 
fool Jones? And as for waiting, I 


don’t say that you’ll have the shares 


at that price next week.” In this 
way he waxed angry; but, never- 
theless, he condescended to recom- 
mend a man to them, when Caldi- 
gate declared that they would like 
to hire some practical miner to ac- 
company them. ‘“There’s Mick 
Maggott,” said he, “knows mining 
a’most as well as anybody, You'll 
hear of him, maybe, up at Hen- 
niker’s. He’s honest; and if you 
can keep him off the drink he’ll do 
as well as anybody. But neither 
Mick nor nobody else can do you 
no good at Ahalala.” With that 
he led them out of the gate, and 
nodding his head at them by way 
of farewell, left them to go back to 
Mrs, Henniker’s. 

To Mrs, Henniker’s they went, 
and there, stretched out at length 
on the wooden veranda before the 
house, they found the hero of the 
potatoes,—the man who had takca 
them down to Crinkett’s house. 


June 


He seemed to be fast asleep, but as 
they came up on the boards, he 
turned himself on his elbow, and 
looked at them, “ Well, mates,” he 
said, “what do you think of Tom 
Crinkett now you’ve seen him ?” 

“ He doesn’t seem to approve of 
Ahalala,” said Dick, 

“In course he don’t. When a 
new rush is opened like that, and 
takes away half the hands a man 
has about him, and raises the wages 
of them who remain, in course he 
don’t like it. You see the differ- 
ence, The Old Stick-in-the-Mud is 
an established kind of thing.” 

“It’s a paying concern, I sup- 
pose ?” said Caldigate, 

“Tt has paid ;—not a doubt about 
it. Whether it’s played out or not, 
I’m not so sure. But Ahalala is 
a working-man’s diggings, not a 
master’s, such as Crinkett’s is now, 
Of course Crinkett has a down on 
Ahalala.” 

“Your friend Jack Brien didn’t 
seem to thinkemuch of the place,” 
said Dick. 

‘Poor Jack is one of them who 
never has a stroke of luck. He’s a 
sort of chum who, when he has a 
bottle of pickles, somebody else is 
sure to eat ’em. Ahalala isn’t so bad. 
It’s one of them chancy places, of 
course, You may and you mayn’t, 
as I was a-saying before. When 
the great rush was on, I did un- 
common well at Ahalala. I never 
was the man I was then.” 

“What became of it?” asked’ 
Caldigate, with a smile. 

“Mother Henniker can tell you 
that, or any other publican round 
the country. It never will stick 
to me. I don’t know why, but it 
never will. I’ve had my luck, too. 
Oh, laws! I might have had my 
house, just as grand as Polly Hooker 
this moment, only I never could 
stick to it like Tom Crinkett. I’ve 
drank cham—paign out of buckets ; 
—I have.” 
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“I'd rather have a pot of beer 
out of the pewter,” said Caldigate. 

“Very like, One doesn’t drink 
cham—paign because it’s better nor 
anything else. A nobbler of brandy’s 
worth ten of it. It’s the glory of 
out-facing the swells at their own 
game. There was a chap over in 
the other colony shod his horse 
with gold,—and_ he had to go shep- 
herding afterwards for thirty pounds 
a-year and his grub. But it’s 
something for him to have ridden 
a horse with gold shoes. You've 
never seen a bucketful of cham— 
paign in the old country ?” 

When both Dick and Caldigate 
had owned that they had never en- 
countered Juxury so superabundant, 
and had discussed the matter in 
various shapes,—asking whether the 
bucket had been emptied, and other 
questions of the same nature,— 
Caldigate inquired of his friend 
whether he knew Mick Maggott? 

“ Mick Maggott!” said the man, 
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jumping up to his feet. “ Who 
wants Mick Maggott?” Then Cal- 
digate explained the recommenda- 
tion which Mr. Crinkett had made, 
“ Well ;—I’m darned ;—Mick Mag- 
gott? I’m Mick Maggott, myself.” 

Before the eyening was over an 
arrangement had been made between 
the parties, and had even. been 
written on paper and y ye by all 
the three. Mick on the morrow 
was to proceed to Ahalala with his 
new comrades, and was to remain 
with them for a month, assisting 
them in all their views; and for 
this he was to receive ten shillings 
a-day. But, in the event of his 
getting drunk, he was to be liable 
to dismissal atonce. Mick pleaded 
bard for one bout of drinking 
during the month;— but when 
Dick explained that one bout 
might last for the entire time, he 
acknowledged that the objection 
was reasonable and assented to the 
terms proposed. 


CHAPTER XI.—AHALALA, 


It was all settled that night, and 
some necessary purchases made. 
Ahalala was twenty-three miles 
from Nobble, and a coach had been 
established through the bush for 
the benefit of miners going to the 
diggings —but Mick was of opinion 
that miners ought to walk, with 
their swag on their backs, when the 
distance was not more than forty 
miles, “You look so foolish get- 
ting out of one of them rattle-trap 
coaches,” he said, “ and everybody 
axing whether you're going to pic 
for yourself or buy a share in a 
claim. I’m all for walking,—if it 
aint beneath you.” . They declared 
themselves quite ready to walk, 
and under Mick’s guidance they 
went out and bought two large red 
blankets and two pannikins. Mick 
declared that if they went without 


swags on their backs and pannikins 
attached to their swags, they would 
be regarded with evil eyes by all 
who saw them. There were some 


words about the portmanteaus. 
Mick proposed that they should be 
left for the entire month in the 
charge of Mrs. Henniker, and when 
this was pronounced impossible, he 
was, for a while disposed to be off 
the bargain. Caldigate declared 
that, with all his ambition to be a 
miner, he must have a change of 
shirts. Then Mick poiuted io the 
swag. Couldn’t. he put another 
shirt into the swag? It was at last 
settled that one portmanteau should 
be sent by the coach, and one left 
in the charge of Mrs. Henniker, 
“Them sort of traps aint never 
any good, in my mind,” said Mick. 
“it’s unmanly, having all them 
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togs. I like a wash as well as 
any man,—trousers, jersey, drawers, 
and all. I’m always at em when I 
get a place for a rinse by the side 
of a creek, But when my things 
are so gone that they won’t hang on 
comfortable any longer, I chucks ’em 
away and buys more. Two jerseys 
is good, and two drawers is good, 
because of wet. Boots is awkward, 
and I allays does with one pair. 
Some have two, and ties ’em on 
with the pannikin. But it aint 
ship-shape. Them’s my ideas, and 
I've been at it these nine years. 
You'll come to the same.” 

The three started the next morn- 
ing at six, duly invested with their 
swags. Before they went they 
found Mrs. Henniker up, with hot 
tea, boiled beef, and damper. “ Just 
one drop at starting,—for the good 
of the house,” said Mick, apolo- 
getically. Whereupon the whisky 
was brought, and Mick insisted 
on “shouting” for it out of his 


own pocket.” 


They had hardly gone a mile out 
of Nobble before Maggott started a 
little difficulty—merely for the pur- 
pose of solving it with a master’s 


hand. “ There aint to be no misters 
among us, you know.” 

“ Certainly not,” said Caldigate. 

“My name’s Mick. This chap’s 
name’s Dick, I didn’t exactly 
catch your’n, I suppose you've 
been kursened.” 

“ Yes;—they christened meJohn.” 

“Aint it never been Jack with 

ou?” 

“1 don’t think it ever was.” 

“John! It do sound lacka- 
daisical. What I call womanish. 
But perhaps it’s for the better. We 
have such a lot of Jacks. There's 
dirty Jack, and Jack the nigger, 
and Jack Misery,—that’s poor Jack 
Brien ;—and a lot more. Perhaps 
you wouldn’t like not another name 
of that sort.” 

“ Well, no,—unless it’s necessary.” 
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“There aint another John about 
the place, asI know. I never knew 
a John down a mine—never. We'll 
try it, anyhow.” 

And so that was settled. As it 
happened, though Dick Shand had 
always been Dick to his friend, 
Caldigate had never, as yet, been 
either John or Jack to Dick Shand. 
There are men who fall into the way 
of being called by their Christian 
names, and others who never hear 
them except from their own family. 
Bat before the day was out, Caldi- 
gate had become John to both his 
companions. “It don’t sound as it 
ought to do ;—not yet,” said Mick, 
after he had tried it about a dozen 
times in five minutes. 

Before the day was over it was 
clear that Mick Maggott had assumed 
the mastery. When three men start 
on an enterprise together, one man 
must be “boss.” Let the republic 
be as few as it may, one man must 
be president. And as Mick knew 
what he was about, he assumed the 
situation easily. The fact that he 
was to receive wages from the others 
had no bearing on the subject at all. 
Before they got to Ahalala Caldi- 
gate had begun to appreciate all 
this, and to understand in part what 
they would have to do during this 
month, and how they would have to 
live. It was proposed that they 
should at once fix on a spot,—“ peg 
out a claim,” on some occupied 
piece of ground, buy for themselves 
a small tent,—of which they were 
assured that they would find many 
for sale,—and then in to sink a 
hole. When they entered Ahalala, 
Caldigate was surprised to find that 
Mick was the most tired of the 
three. It is always so. The man 
who has labored from his youth 
upwards can endure with his arms. 
It is he who has had leisure to 
shoot, to play cricket, to climb up 
mountains, and to handle a racket, 
that can walk. ‘“Darned if you 
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aint better stuff than I took you 
for,” said Mick, as the three Jet 
the swags dewo from their backs 
on the veranda of Ridley’s hotel at 
Ahalala. 

Ahalala was a very different place 
from Nobble—made Nobble seem 
to be almost a wr rw and prosper- 
ous city. At Nobble there was at 
any rate a street. But at Ahalala 
everything was straggling. The 
houses, such as they were, stood 
here and there about the place, 
while a great part of the population 
lived under canvas. And then Aha- 
lala was decidedly in the forest. 
The trees around had not yet been 
altogether killed, nor had they been 
cut down in sufficient numbers to 
divest the place of its forest ap- 

nee. Ahalala was leafy, and 
therefore though much less irregular, 
also Jess hideous, than Nobble. 
When Dick first made tender 
inquiry as to the comforts of an 
hotel, he was assured that there were 
at any rate a couple of dozen. But 
the place was bewildering. There 
seemed to be no beginning to it and 
no end. There were many tracks 
about here and there,—but nothing 
which could be called a road. The 
number of holes was infinite,—each 
hole covered by a rough windlass 
used for taking out the dirt, which 
was thrown loosely anywhere round 
the aperture. Here and there were 
to be seen little red flags stuck 
upon the end of poles. These in- 
dicated, as Mick informed them, 
those fortunate adventures in which 
gold had been found. At those 
very much more numerous hillocks 
which showed no red flag, the la- 
bourers were hitherto labouring in 
vain. There was a little tent gen- 
erally near to each hillock in which 
the miners slept, packed nearly as 
close as sheep in a fold. As our 
party made its way through the 
midst of this new world to Ridley’s 
hotel, our friend observed many a 
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miner sitting at his evening meal. 
Each generally had a frying-pan 
between his legs ont of which he 
was helping himself to meat which 
he had cooked on the ashes just 
behind him. Sometimes two or 
three were sharing their provisions 
out of the same frying-pan ; but as 
a rale each miner had his own, and 
each had it between his legs. 
, Before they had been at Ahalala 
twenty-four hours they also had their 
tent and their frying-pan and their 
fire, and had pegged out their claim, 
and were ready to commence opera- 
tions on the morrow. It was soon 
manifest to Caldigate and Dick 
Shand that they-would have been 
very much astray without a “boss ”’ 
to direct them. Three or four 
hours had been passed in forming 
a judgment as to the spot on which 
they should commence to dig. And 
in making his choice Mick had been 
guided by many matters as to which 
our two adventurers were altogether 
ignorant. It might be that Mick 
was equally so ; but he at any rate 
assumed some knowledge. He 
looked to the fall of the ground, 
the line in which the red flags were 
to be traced,—if any such line could 
be found,—and was possessed of a 
considerable amount of jargon as to 
topographical mining secrets. At 
last they found a spot, neara creek, 
‘surrounded by forest-trees, perhaps 
three hundred yards from the near- 
est adjacent claim, and, as Mick 
declared, in a direct line with three 
red flags. Here they determined 
to commence their operations. “I 
don’t suppose we shall do any 
good,” said Caldigate to Dick, “ but 
we must make a beginning, if only 
for the sake of hardening our hands. 
We shall be learning something at 
the time even though we only 
shovel up so much mud.” 

For a fortnight they shovelled up 
the soil continuously without any 
golden effects, and, so far, without 
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any feeling of nae 
Mick had told them that if they 
found a speck at. the end of three 
weeks they would be very fortu- 
nate. They had their windlass, and 
‘they worked in relays, one man at 
the bottom, one man at the wheel, 
and one man idle. In this way 
they kept up their work during 
eighteen hours of the day. Each 
man in this way worked twelve 
hours, and had twelve for sleeping, 
and cooking, and eating. Other oc- 
cupation they had none. During the 
fortnight neither of them went any 
further distance from their claim 
than to the neighbouring shop. 
Mick often expressed his admira- 
tion at their continued industry, 
not understanding the spirit which 
will indace such young men as them 
to work, even when the work is 
agonising. And they were equally 
charmed with Mick’s sobriety and 
loyalty. Nota word had been said 
as to hours of work,—and yet he 
was as constant to their long hours 
as though the venture was his own, 
—as though there was no question 
of wages. 

“We aint had a drop o’ drink 
yet,” said Mick one night. “ Aint 
we a holding off like Britons?” 
There was great triumph in his 
voice as he said this ;—very great 
triumph, but, also, as Caldigate 
thought, a sound of longing also.° 
They were now in their third week, 
and the word whisky had never 
been pronounced between them. 
At this moment, when Mick’s 
triumphant ejaculation was uttered, 
they were all lying—in bed. It 
shall be called bed by way of com- 
pliment. They had bought a truss 
of straw, which Mick had declared 
to be altogether unnecessary and 
womanish, and over that was laid 
a white india-rubber sheet which 
Caldigate had brought with him 
from England. This, too, had roused 
the miner’s wrath. Nevertheless he 
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condescended to lie upon it. This 
was their bed; and here they lay, 
each wrapped up in his blanket, Mick 
in the middle, with our two friends 
at the sides. Now it was not only 
on Mick’s account, but quite as much 
in reference to Dick Shand, that 
Caldicate deprecated any reference 
to drink, The abstention hitherto 
had been marvellous. He himself 
would have gone daily to the store 
for a bottle of beer, but that he re- 
cognised the expedience of keeping 
them away from the place. He 
had heard that it was a peculiarity 
of the country that all labour was 
done without drink, even when it 
was done by determined drunkards, 
The drunkard would work for a 
month, and then drink for a month, 
—and then, after a time, would die. 
The drink almost always consisted 
of spirits of the worst description. 
It seemed to be recognised by the 
men that work and drink must be 
kept separate. But Mick’s mind 
travelled away on this occasion 
from the little tent to the delights 
of Ridley’s bar. ‘“ We haven’t had 
a drop of drink yet,” he said. 

“We ‘ll push throngh the month 
without it;—eh, old boy?” said 
Caldigate. 

“ What wouldn’t I give for a 
pint of bitter beer?” said Shand. 

“Or a bottle of Battleaxe between 
the three of us!” said Mick ;—Bat- 
tleaxe being the name of a certain 
brand for brandy. 

“Not a drop till the month is 
over,” said Caldigate, turning him- 
self round in his blanket. Then 
there were whisperings between the 
other two mena, of which he could 
only hear the hum. 

On the next morning at six 
Caldigate and Dick Shand were 
at the hole together. It was Caldi- « 
gate’s turn to work till noon, where- 
as Dick went off at nine, and Mick 
would come on from nine till three. 
At nine Mick did not make his 
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- appearance, and Dick declared his 
purpose of looking after him, Cal- 
digate also threw down his tools, 
as he could not work. alone, and 
went in search, The upshot of it 
was, that he did not see either of 
his companions again until he found 
them both very drunk at a drink- 
ing-shop about two miles away from 
their claim, just before dusk ! 

This was terrible. He did at 
last succeed in bringing back his 
own friend to the tent, having, 
however, a sad task in doing so. 
But Mick Maggott would not be 
moved. He had his wits about him 
enough to swear that he cared for 
nothing. He was going to havea 
spree. Nobody had ever known 
him to be talked out of it when he 
had once set his mind upon it. He 
had set his mind upon it now, and 
he meant to have his whack. This 
was what he said of himself: “ It 
aint no good, John. It aint no 
good at all, John. Don’t you 
trouble yourself, John, I’m going 
to have it out, John, so I teil 
rie This he said, nodding his 

ead about in a maudlin sort of 
way, and refusing to allow himself 
to be moved. 

On the next day Dick Shand was 
sick, repentant, and idle. On the 
third, he returned to his work,— 
working, however, with difficulty. 
After that, he fairly recovered him- 
self, and the two Cambridge men 
went on resolutely at their hole. 
They soon found ion hard it was 
not to go astray without their in- 
structed mate. The sides of the 
shaft became crooked and uneven, 
and the windlass sometimes could 
not be made to work. But still 
they persevered, and went on by 
themselves for an entire week with- 
out a sign of gold. During this 
time various fruitless expeditions 
were made by both the men in 
search of Maggott. He was still at 
the same drinking-shop, but could 
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not be induced to leave it. At last 
they found him with the incipient 
horrors of delirium tremens, and yet 
they could not get him away. The 
man who kept the place was quite 
used to delirium tremens, and 
thought nothing about it. When 
Caldigate tried a bigh moral tone 
everybody around him laughed at 
him, 

They had been digging for a 
month, and still without a speck 
of gold, when, one morning early, 
Mick appeared in frout of the tent. 
It was then about eight, and our 
friends had stopped their work to 
eat their breakfast. The poor man, 
without saying a word, came and 
crouched down before them ;—not 
in shame,—not at all that; but ap- 
parently in an agony of sickness,— 
“ve had my bout,” he said. 

“] don’t suppose you’re much the 
better for it,” replied Caldigate. 

“No; I aint none the better. I 
thought it was all up with me yes- 
terday. Oh, laws! I’ve had i 
heavy this time.” 

“ Why are you such a fool?” 

“ Well!—you see, John, some of 
us is born fools. I’m one of ’em. 
You needn’t tell me, ‘cause I know 
all about it without any sermoning. 
Nobody don’t know it so well as I 
do! How should they? If you 
had my inside now,—and my head! 
Oh, laws!” 

“Give it up, man.” 

“That’s easy said;—as if I 
wouldn’t if I could. I haven’t got 
a blessed coin left to buy a bite of 
bread with,—and I couldn’t touch 
a morsel if I had ever so much. I'll 
take my blanket and be off as soon 
as I can move.” All this time he 
had been crouching, but now he 
threw himself at length upon the 

und, 

Of course they did what they 
could for the poor wretch. They 
got him into the tent, and they 
made him swallow some tea. Then 
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he slept; and in the course of the 
afternoon he had so far recovered 
as to be able to eat a bit of meat. 
Then, when his companions were 
at their work, he carefully packed 
up his swag, and fastening it on 
to his back, appeared by the side 
of the hole, “I’ve come to bid you 
good-bye,” he said. 

“Where are you going, Mick,” 
asked Caldigate, climbing up out of 
the hole by the rope. 

“I’m blessed if I know, but I’m 
off. You are getting that hole 
tarnation crooked.” 

The man was going without any 
allusion to the wages he had earned, 
or to the work that he had done. 
But then, in truth, he had not 
earned his wages, as he had broken 
his contract. He made no com- 
plains, however, and no apology, 

ut was prepared to start. 

“That’s all nonsense,” said Dick, 
catching hold of him. 

“You put your swag down,” 


said Caldigate, also catching hold 
of the other shoulder. 
“What am I to put my swag 


down for? I’m going back to 
Nobble. Crinkett’ll give me work.” 

“You're not going to leave us in 
that way,” said Dick. 

“Stop and make the shaft 
straight,” said Caldigate. The man 
looked irresolute. “Friends are 
not to part like that.” 

“ Friends!” said the poor fellow. 
“Who'll be friends to such a beast 
as I be? But Ill stay out the 
month if you'll find me my grub.” 

“You shall have your grub and 
your money too. Do you think 
we’ve forgotten the potatoes ?” 

- the potatoes,” said the 
man, bursting into tears. Then he 
chucked away his swag, and threw 
himself under the tent upon the 
straw. The next day he was mak- 
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ing things as straight as he could 
down the shaft. 

When they had been at work 
about five weeks there was a pole 
stuck into their heap of dirt, and on 
the top of the pole there was a 
little red flag flying. At about 
thirty feet from the surface, when 
they had already been obliged to 
insert transverse logs in the shaft to 
prevent the sides from falling in, 
they had come upon a kind of soil 
altogether different from the ordi- 
nary clay through which they had 
been working. There was a stra- 
tum of loose shingle or gravelly 
earth, running apparently in a slop- 
ing direction, taking the decline o 
the very slight hill on which their 
claim was situated. Mick, as soon 
as this was brought to light, became 
an altered man. The first bucket of 
this stuff that was pulled up was 
deposited by him separately, and 
he at once sat down to wash it. 
This he did in an open tin ‘ 
Handful after handful he washed, 
shifting and teasing it about in the 
pan, and then he cast it out, always 
leaving some very small residuum. 
He was intent upon his business to 
a degree that Caldigate would have 
thought to be beyond the man’s 
nature. With extreme patience he 
went on washing handful after 
handful all the day, while the other 
two pulled up fresh buckets of the 
same stuff. He would not pause to 
eat, or hardly to talk. At last there 
came a loud exclamation. “B 

, we've got it!” Then Dick 
and Caldigate, stooping down, were 
shown four or five little specks in 
the angle of the pan’s bottom. 
Before the sun had set they had 
stuck up their little red flag, and a 
crowd of neighbours was standing 
round them asking questions as to 
their success, 
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CHAPTER XII.—MADEMOISELLE CETTINI. 


After three days of successful 
washing, when it became apparent 
that a shed must be built, and that, 
if possible, some further labour must 
be hired, Mick said that he must 
go. “I aint earned nothing,” he 
said, “ because of that bout, and I 
aint going to ask for nothing, but I 
can’t stand this any longer. 1 hope 
you'll make your fortins.” Then 
came the explanation. It was not 
possible, he said, that a regular 
miner, such as he was, should bea 
party to such a grand success with- 
out owning a share in it. He was 
quite aware that nothing belonged 
to him. He was working for wages 
and he had forfeited them. But he 
couldn’t see the gold coming out 
under his hands in pailfuls and feel 
that none of it belonged to him. 
Then it was agreed that there should 
héno more talk of wages, and that 
each should have a third share in 
the concern, Very much was said 
on the matter of drink, in all of 
which Caldigate was clever enough 
to impose on his friend Dick the 
heavy responsibility of a mentor. 
A man who has once been induced 
to preach to another against a fault 
will feel himself somewhat con- 
strained by his own sermons. Mick 
would make no promises; but de- 
celared his intention of trying very 
hard. “If anybody ’d knock me 
down as soon as I goes a yard off 
the claim, that ’d be best.” And 
so they renewed their work, and at 
the end of six weeks from the com- 
mencement of their operations sold 
nine ounces of gold to the manager 
of the little branch bank which had 
already established itself at Ahalala. 
These were hardly “ pailfuls ;” but 
gold is an article which adds fer- 
vour to the imagination and almost 
creates a power for romance. 

Other matters, however, were not 


running smoothly with John Caldi- 
gate at this eventful time. To have 
found gold so soon after their ar- 
rival was no doubt a great triumph, 
and justified him in writing a long 
letter to his father, in which he ex- 
plained what he had done, and de- 


clared that he looked forward to . 


success with confidence. But still 
he was far from being at ease,. Te 
could not suffer himself to rémain 
hidden at Ahalala without saying 
something of his whereabouts to 
Mrs. Smith. After what had hap- 
pened between them lie would be 
odious to himself if he omitted to 
keep the promise which he had 
made to her. And yet he would so 
fain have forgotten her,—or rather 
have wiped away from the reality 
of his past life that one episode, had 
it been possible. A month’s separa- 
tion had taught him to see how very 
silly he had Rees in regard to this 
woman,—and had also detracted 
much from those charms which had 
delighted him on board ship. She 
was pretty, she was clever, she had 
the knack of being a pleasant com- 
panion. But how much more than all 
these was wanted in a wife? And 
then he knew nothing about her, 
She might be, or have been, all that 
was disreputable. If he could not 
shake himself free from her, she 
would be a millstone round his 
neck, He was aware of all that, 
and as he thought of it he would 
think also of the face of Hester 
Bolton, and remember her form as 
she sat silent in the big house at 
Chesterton, But nevertheless it 
was necessary that he should write 
to Mrs. Smith. He had promised 
that he would do so, and he must 
keep his word. 

he name of the woman had net 
been mentioned between him and 
Dick Shand since they left the ship. 
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Dick had been curious, but had 
been afraid to inquire, and had in 
his heart applauded the courage of 
the man who had thas been able to 
shake off at once a woman with 
whom he had amused himself. 
Caldigate himself was continually 
meditating as he worked with the 
windlass in his hand, or with his 
pick at the bottom of the hole, 
* whether in conformity with the 
usages of the world he could not 
simply—drop her. Then he re- 
membered the words which had 
passed between them on the subject, 
and he could not do it. He was as 
yet too young to be at the same 
time so wise and so hard. “TI shall 
hold you as engaged to me,” he had 
said, “and myself as engaged to 
you.” And he remembered the 
tones of her voice as, with her last 
words, she had said to him, “ My 
love, my love!” They had been 


very pleasant to him then, but now 
they were most unfortunate. They 


were unfortunate because there had 
been a power in them from which he 
was now unable to extricate himself. 
Therefore, during one of those 
leisure periods in which Mick and 
Dick were at work, he wrote his 
letter, with the paper on his knees, 
squatting down just within his tent 
on a deal case which had contained 
boxes of sardines, bottles of pickles, 
and cans of jam. For now, in their 
prosperity, they had advanced some- 
what beyond the simple plosty of 
the frying-pan. It was a difficult 
letter to write. Should it be ec- 
static and loving, or cold and severe, 
or light, and therefore false? “ ne | 
own one, here lam. I have struc 
old. Come to me and share it.” 
hat would have been ecstatic and 
loving. ‘Tis a hard life this, and 
not fit for a woman’s weakness, But 
it must be my life,—and therefore 
let there be an end of all between us.” 
That would have been cold and se- 
vere. ‘“ How are you, and what are 
you doing? Dick and I are shov- 
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ing along. It isn’t half as nice as 
on board ship. Hope to see you 
before long, and am yours,—just the 
same as ever.” That would have 
been light and false,—keeping the 
word of promise to the ear, but 
breaking it to the heart. He could 
not write either of these. Ie began 
by describing what they had done, 
and had completed two pages be- 
fore he had said a word of their 
peculiar circumstances in regard to 
each other. He felt that his letter 
was running into mere gossip, and 
was not such as she would have a 
right to expect. If any letter were 
sent at all,’ there must be some- 
thing more in it than all this. And 
so, after much thinking of it, he 
at last rushed, as it were, into hot 
words, and ended it as follows: “I 
have put off to the last what I have 
really got to say. Let me know 
what you are doing, and what you 
wish,—and whether you love me, I 
have not as yet the power of offer- 
ing you a home, but I trust that 
the time may come.” These last 
words were false. He knew that 
they were false. But the falseness 
was not of a nature to cause him to 
be ashamed. It shames no man to 
swear that he loves a woman when 
he has ceased to love her ;—but it 
does shame him to drop off from 
the love which he has promised, 
He balanced the matter in his mind 
for a while before he would send 
his letter. Then, getting up quick- 
ly, he rushed forth, and dropped it 
into the post-office box. 

The very next day chance brought 
to Ahalala one who had been a pas- 
senger on board the Goldfinder; 
and the man, hearing of the success 
of Shand and Caldigate, came to 
see them. “Of course you know,” 
said the man, “what your fellow- 

assenger is doing down at Syd- 
ney?” Dick Shand, who was pre- 
sent, replied that they had heard 
nothing of any fellow-passenger. - 
Caldigate understood at once to 
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whom the allusion was made, and 
was silent. “Look here,” said the 
man, bringing a newspaper out of 
his pocket, and pointing to a special 


. advertisement. “ Who do you think 


that is?” The advertisement de- 
clared that Mademoiselle Cettini 
would, on such and such a night, 
sing a certain number of songs, and 
dance a certain number of dances, 
and perform a certain number of 
tableaux, at a certain theatre in 
Sydney. “ That’s your Mrs. Smith,” 
said the man, turning to Caldigate. 

“T am very glad she has got em- 
ployment,” said ye a “ but 
she is not my Mrs. Smith.” 

“We all thought that you and 
she were very thick.” 

“All the same I beg you to 
understand that she is not my Mrs. 
Smith,” repeated Caldigate, endea- 
vouring to appear unconcerned, but 
hardly able to conceal his anger. 

Dancing dances, singing songs, 


and acting tableaux ;-—and all under. 


the name of Mademoiselle Cettini! 
Nothing could be worse,—unless, 
indeed, it might be of service to him 
to know that she was earning her 
bread, and therefore not in distress, 
and earning it after a fashion of 
which he would be at liberty to ex- 
press his disapproval. Nothing more 
was said at the time about Mrs. 
Smith, and the man went his way. 
Ten days afterwards Caldigate, 
in the presence both of Mick and 
Dick, declared his purpose of going 
down to Sydney. “Our luggage 
must be looked after,” said he ;— 
“and I have a friend whom I want 
to see,” he added, not choosing to 
lie. At this time all was going suc- 
cessfully with them. Mick Mag- 
gott lived in such a manner that no 
one near him would have thought 
that he knew what whisky meant. 
His self-respect had returned to him, 
and he was manifestly “ boss,” There 
had come to be necessity for com- 
plicated woodwork below the sur- 
face, and he had shown himself to 


be a skilled miner. And it had 
come to pass that our two friends 
were as well assured of his honesty 
as of their own. He had been a 
veritable godsend to them,—and 
would remain so, could he be kept 
away from the drinking shops, 

“If you go away, don’t you think 
he’ll break out?” Dick asked, when 
they were alone together. 

“T hope not. He seems to have ~ 
been steadied by success. At any 
rate I must go.” 

“Ts it to see—Mrs. Smith ?” Dick 
as he asked the question put on his 
most serious face. He did not utter 
the name as though he were finding 
fault. The time that had passed 
had been sufficient to quench the 
unpleasantness of their difference on 
board ship. He was justified in 
asking his friend such a question, 
and Caldigate felt that it was so. 

“Tt is.” 

“ Don’t you think, upon the who'e, 

I don’t like to interfere, but 
upon my word the thing is so im- 
portant.” 

“You think I had better not see 
her?” 

*T do.” 

*“ And lie to her?” 

“ All is fair in love and war.” 

# That means that no faith is due 
toa woman. I cannot live by such 
a doctrine. I do not mind owning 
to you that I wish I could do as 
you bid me. I can’t. I cannot be 
so false. Iemust go, old fellow; 
but I know all that you would say 
to me, and I will endeavour to 
escape honestly from this trouble.” 
And so. he went. ; 

Yes;—to escape honestly from 
that trouble! Buthow? It is just 
that trouble from which there is no 
honest escape,—unless a man may 
honestly break his word. He had 
engaged himselfto her. After that, 
simply to ignore her would be cow- 
ardly as well as false. There was 


but one thing that he could do, but 
one step that he could take, by 
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which his security and his self-re- 
spect might both be maintained, 
the would tell her the exact truth, 
and put it to her whether, look- 
ing at their joint circumstances, it 
would not be better that they should 
—part. Reflecting on this during 
his three days’ journey down to 
Sydney, it was thus that he resolved, 
—forgetting altogether in his medi- 
tations the renewed force of the 
woman’s charms upon himself. 

As he went from the railway sta- 
tion at Sydney to the third-class inn 
at which he located himself, he saw 
the boardings on all sides placarded 
with the name of Mademoiselle 
Cettini, And there was a picture 
on some of these placards of a 
wonderful. female, without much 
clothes, which was supposed to, re- 
present some tragic figure in a 
tableau. There was the woman 
whom he was to make his wife. 
He had travelled all night, and had 
intended to seek Mrs. Smith imme- 


diately after his breakfast. But so 
unhappy was he, so much disgusted 
by the tragic figure in the picture, 
that he postponed his visit and went 


after his luggage. His luggage was 
all right in the warehouse, and he 
arranged that it should be sent 
down to Nobble. Waggons with 
stores did make their way to Nobble 
from the nearest railway station, 
and hopes were held out that the 
packages might be there in six weeks’ 
time. He would have,been willing 
to postpone their arrival for twelve 
months, for twenty-four mouths, 
could he, as compensation, have 
been enabled to postpone, with 
honour, his visit to Mrs, Smith for 
the same time. 

Soon after noon, however, his 
time was vacant, and he rushed to 
his fate. She had sent him her 
address, and he found her living in 
very decent lodgings overlooking 
the public park. He was at once 
shown up to her room, where he 
found her at breakfast. “So you 
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have come,” she said. Then, when 
the door was shut, she flung her- 
self into his arms. 

He was dressed as a miner might 
be dressed who is off work and 
out for a holiday ;—clean, rough, 
and arranged with a studied inten- 
tion to look as little like a gentle- 
mar as possible, The main figure 
and manner were so completely 
those of a gentleman, that the dis- 
guise was not perfect ;—but yet he 
was rough. She was dressed with 
all the pretty care which a woman 
can use when she expects her lover 
to see her in morning costume, 
Anything more unlike the Mrs, 
Smith of the ship could not be im- 
agined. If she had been attractive 
then, what was she now? If her 
woman’s charms sufficed to over- 
come his prudence while they were 
so clouded, what effect would they 
have upon him now? And she 
was in his arms! Here there was 
no quartermaster to look after the 

roprieties ;—no Mrs. Crompton, no 
Mrs, Callander, no Miss Green to 
watch with a hundred eyes for the 
exchange of a chance kiss in some 
moment of bliss. “So you have 
come ! Oh, my darling ; oh, my love!” 
No doubt it was all just as it should 
be. If a lady-may not call the man 
to whom sbe is engaged her love 
and her darling, what proper use 
can there be for such words? And 
into whose arms is she to jump, if 
not into his? As he pressed her to 
his heart, and pressed .his lips to 
hers, he told himself that he ought 
to have arranged it all by letter. 

“ Why Cettini?” he asked. But 
he smiled as he put the question. 
It was intended to be serious, but 
still he could not be hard upon her 
all at once. 

“ Why fifty thousand fools?” 

“T don’t understand,” 

“Supposing there to be fifty 
PNET se. ople in Sydney,—as to 
which I know nothing. Or why 
ever so many million fvols in Lon- 
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nobody would come and see me. 
If I called myself Madame Cettini, 
not nearly so many would come, 
You have got to inculcate into the 
minds of the people an idea that a 
pure young girl is going to jump 
about for their diversion. hey 
know it isn’t so. But there must 
be a flavour of the idea. It isn’t 
nice, but one has to live.” 

“Were yon ever Cettini before ?” 

“Yes,—when I was on the stage 
as a girl.” Then he thought he re- 
membered that she had once told 
him some particular in regard to 
her early life, which was incompat- 
ible with this,—unless, indeed, she 
had gone under more than one name 
before she was married. “I used 
as a child to dance and sing under 
that name.” 

“ Was it your father’s name ?” 

She smiled as she answered, 
“You want to discover all the little 


mean secrets of my life at once, and’ 


do not reflect that, in so far as they 
were mean, they are disagreeable 


as subjects of conversation. I was 
not mean myself.” 

“*T am sure of that.” 

“Tf you are sure of it, is not that 
enough? Of course I have been 
among low people. If not, why 
should I have been a singer on the 
stage at so early an age, why a 
dancer, why should I have married 
such a one as Mr. Smith?” 

*“T do not know of what sort he 
was,” said Caldigate. 

“This is not the time to ask, 
when you have just come to see 
me;—when I am so delighted to 
see you! Oh, it is such a pleasure! 
I have not had a nice word spoken 
to me since I left the Goldfinder. 
Come and take a walk in the 
gardens ? Nobody knows me off the 
stage yet, and nobody knows you. 
So we can do just as we like. 
Come and tell me about the gold.” 

He did go, and did tell her about 
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he gold, and before he had been 
with her an hour, sitting about on 
the benches in that loveliest of all 
places, the public gardens at Syd- 
ney, he was almost happy with ber. 
It was now late in the autumn, in 
May ; but the end of the autumn 
in Sydney is the most charming 
time of the year. He spent the 
whole day with her, dining with 
her in her lodgings at five in or- 
der that he might take her to the 
theatre at seven, She had said 
a great deal to him about ber per- 
formances, declaring that he would 
find them to be neither vulgar nor 
disagreeable. She told him that 
she had no friend in Sydney, but 
that she had been able to get an 
engagement for a fortuight at Mel- 
bourne, and had been very shortly 
afterwards pressed to come on to 
Sydney. She listened not onl 
with patience, but apparently with 
the greatest pleasure, to all that he 
could tell her of Dick Shand, and 
Mr. Crinkett, and Mick Maggott, 
arousing herself quite to eathaat. 
asm when he came to the finding 
of the gold. But there was not a 
word said the whole day as to their 
future combined prospecta. Nor 
was there any more outspoken allu- 
sion to loves and darlings, or any 
repetition of that throwing herself 
into his arms. For once it was 
natural, If she were wanted thus 
again, the action must be his,—not 
hers, She was clever enough to 
know that. 

“What do yon think of it?” she 
said, when he waited to take her 
home. 

“Tt is the only good dancing I 
ever saw in my life. But——” 

“* Well ?” 

“*T will tell you to-morrow.” 

“Tell me whatever you think 
and you will see that I-will attend 
to you. Come about eleven ;—not 
sooner, as I shall not be dressed. 
Now good-night.” 

3D 
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Tue attitude of some distin- 
guished Englishmen, in the critical 
state of our relations with Russia, 
would be more phenomenal than it 
is, were it not for the teaching of 
history. But history abounds in 
surprises for those who would be- 
lieve in the wisdom of statesmen. 
When parties are warmly contesting 
a point, one of them must necessarily 
be in the wrong; and, it is an acci- 
dent whether a government or its 
censors are in the right. Blunder 
follows upon blunder, great oppor- 
tunities are neglected, interests ap- 
parently the most obvious are per- 
versely misunderstood or ignored, 
while passion or faction, , short- 
sightedness, spite, or self-interest, 
launches: the able men we must 
presume to have been patriots on a 
policy that drifts towards disaster, 
or is pregnant with the germs of 
troubles. Time and the course of 
events supply a significant com- 
mentary; and the most common- 
place students in future generations 
can clearly realise the bearings of a 
situation which baffled some of the 
shrewdest brains of the day. A 
régime of free speech and thought 
like our own has its very obvious 
disadvantages; but seldom, _per- 
haps, have these received more 
alarming illustration than in the 
anxious times through which we 
are passing. It is much, no doubt, 
that in a free country we are little 
at the mercy of that haphazard 
element which is a standing peril 
in absolute monarchies. Absolute 
monarchies, we may say, must al- 
ways be in latent crisis, | Every- 
thing may depend on the character 
of an indivigual who must almost 
necessarily have had a_ vicious 
training. He has been flattered, 
courted, and more or less spoiled as 


heir apparent. When he succeeds 
to power, he either gives himself 
over to the guidance of counsellors, 
who must study his foibles and 
pander to them, while forwarding 
their personal views, or else he 
acts for good or evil on his own 
initiative. Of the two, the strong- 
minded or self-willed despot is 
likely perhaps to be the more 
mischievous. If he does not 
believe in his own ionfallibility, 
at all events he comes to dis- 
trust or despise the sycophants 
about him, who are compelled to be 
sycophants in spite of themselves, 
if they hope to bask in the sunsbine 
of court favour. An autocrat like 
the late Emperor Nicholas prides 
himself above everything on deci- 
sion of character. He may be 
humoured and led, but he is hardly 
to be reasoned with; and patriotic 
advisers, who would influence him 
for his good, must be the more 
scrupulously sensitive in consider- 
ing his susceptibilities, It was 
emineatly characteristic of the eon- 
dition of Russia in the hands of 
Nicholas, that when experts differed 
as to the line of the projected rail- 
way from St, Petersburg to Moscow, 
he settled the question off-hand, by 
drawing a line between the cities 
with a ruler. It runs through 
wastes for great part of the way, 
avoiding the towns it ought to 
have benefited ; and consequently it 
remains a burden on the State anda 
monument of the absolute autocrat’s 
wrong-headedness. So with his con- 
duct before the Crimean war. We 
might never have entered on it with 
the French alliance; possibly we 
should never have entered upon it 
at all, had Nicholas been prudently 
civil to Lonis Napoleon, But 
though the progress of his empire 
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was at stake, and—what was far 
dearer to his pride—his most cherish- 
ed schemes of ambition, he could 
not restrain himself from offensively 
exhibiting his contempt for the 
parvenu who was seated in the 
place of the Bourbons. An _in- 
different dinner, a corked bottle of 
wine, a touch of indigestion, or a 
disordered liver, may inspire the 
tenor of. an insulting despatch 
which is to plunge half Europe in- 
to the horrors of war. 


But even a Czar of the Russias,: 


in his reasonable moments, listens 
to the whispers of prudence and 
takes account of the obstacles which 
oppose him. It was most unfor- 
tunate for Nicholas that his old 
acquaintance Lord Aberdeen had not 
something more of his obstinacy or 
resolution ; and the Czar was but too 
willing to be misled by the misrep- 
resentations of oar “ peace party ” 
as to the actual state of feeling in 
England. Unlike his son, Nicholas 
never felt ‘or expressed any great 
dislike to war; but he would have 
shrunk from the chances of such 
defeats as actually killed him. 
Alexander is supposed to be pas- 
sionately attached to peace for its 
own sake, The emancipation of 
the serfs, although it needed con- 
siderable courage, was emphatically 
a peaceful triumph, and has been 
regarded as the great glory of his 
reign. He laboured to deserve the 
gratitude of his subjects, and is be- 
lieved to have their interests warm- 
ly at heart. It is known that it 
was only after painful hesitation 
that he consented to declare war 
against the Turks, and profess him- 
self the redresser of the wrongs of 
the Christians, Since then he has 
had bitter personal reasons to re- 
gret the step. He has been shocked 
by the. atrocities of the war. in 
Bulgaria, and. has seen his soldiers 
sent to hopeless slaughter before 
the impregnable trenches of Plevna. 
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Among all the victims of that 
oe campaign probably few 
suffered more acutely when the 
chances of victory seemed trembling 
in the balance. He had to'stoop his 
pride to call up the Roumanians, 
and it must have been with mingled 
feelings that he gave thanks for 
the deliverance which he owed to 
the success of those despised allies. 
The terror of assassination has made 
him a miserable man: but he never 
aged so quickly as in the course of 
last autumn ; and his successes since 
the sudden turning of the tide have 
been scarcely of a nattre to bring 
him substantial relief. They forced 
him into a false position, which it 
has seemed daily more difficult to 
maintain, but from which it was 
still more difficult to withdraw. 
Although he may be pacific by 
tastes and temperament. Alexander 
has inherited the pride and vanity 
of his house and great position. He 
has to reckon with the warlike spirit 
of soldiers who have been flushed 
with the victories that followed 
humiliation, and the exultation that 
succeeded to despondeney ; with the 
patriotism and fanaticism of an 
ignorant people, who have been 
agitated by the secret committees 
and their agents. And he is mor- 
bidly susceptible to the influence of 
his entourage and familiars, many 
of whom have been ad¥ocating war 
at any price. Yet we have known 
that the man who has more at stake 
than any other, has been hesitating 
more than ever, and with far better 
reason than before. We have never 
doubted that he would gladly con- 
sent to an arrangement, could he 
satisfy his own notions of honour; 
and that he would submit to what 
would have seemed intolerable sacri- 
fices some weeks ago, could he be 
assured of a guarantee against the 
risks which have been growing daily 
more formidable. 

Apparently the first counsels that 
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recalled the Czar to moderation came 
from Lord Beaconsfield and the 
English Cabinet. The fact is un- 
deniable, whatever else may be in 
dispute, that the evidences of a 
more conciliatory disposition at St. 
Petersburg coincided with the first 
visible signs of determined action 
on the part of the English Govern- 
ment. It was only natural that it 
should be so. So long as England 
was to be bribed or bullied into 
acquiescence, the Russian game 
seemed clear and safe. When Eng- 
land firmly set down her foot, the 
whole aspect ‘of things changed en- 
tirely. Even the Russian advisers 
who had been urging & policy of 
adventure must have begun to feel 
nervous as to how it might person- 
-ally affect them. The most reck- 
lessly confident could hardly be 
assured that victory over England 
was a foregone conclusion ; and if a 
-second war were to forfeit the fruits 
of the first, the consequences would 
recoil upon them in the first in- 
stance. Nothing could be more 
significant than the sudden change 
in the utterances of the official Rus- 
sian press, except possibly, if we 
knew all, the altered tone of the de- 
spatches from their Foreign Chan- 
cellory 

At the same time, such grave 
mischief had been done already, 
that it became a question whether 
it was not too late to repair it. The 
clashing of substantial interests had 
actually become a secondary consi- 
deration, so dangerously overstrain- 
ed were the relations between two 
nations who must necessarily feel 
themselves in rivalry. We are far 
from saying that all the faults were 
on the side of the Russians, nor can 
we hold our Government altogether 
guiltless. They deferred the action 
they subsequently took, when each 
day of delay made the circumstances 
more critical. But their mistakes, if 
_imistakes they were, ought to expose 
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the uncandid malignancy of those 
who accuse them of mancuvring to 
draw England into a war. If they 
erred, it was in their over- -anxiety to 
keep "the peace. They trusted too 
much to the moderation of the Czar 
—too much, perhaps, to the fighting 
qualities and tenacity of the Turks— 
although they never concealed their 
intense anxiety. Lord Beaconsfield, 
in his rare utterances, which have 
been so bitterly denounced, showed 
a clear prescience’ of probable dan- 
gers; and Mr. Hardy, in arguing for 
the vote of ‘the £6,000,000, .inti- 
mated that, were it refused, there 
were conceivable contingencies where 
a hundred times the money might 
barely suffice. Russia, after pro- 
longing the irritating mystification 
which is so characteristic of her 
sharp-dealing diplomacy, showed 
her hand in the Treaty of San Stef- 
ano. Ignatieff, with his attorney- 
like acuteness, could hardly have 
drawn a more telling brief for the 
advocates of the general interests of 
Europe. The remarkable map that 
accompanied it brought the points 
home at.a glance to those who might 
not have had the patience to ex- 
amine the document. Its purpose 
was plain. Russia had been unable 
to resist the temptation of making 
the grand stroke she had been 
dreaming of for generations. The 
Treaty of San Stefano disposed of 
the Treaty of Paris as peremptorily 
as of English and European interests. 
We cannot say whether M. Onou, 
the Russian dragoman at the Con- 
stantinople embassy, was really rash 
enough to express himself in words 
which have never been contradicted. 
But whether the speech imputed to 
him were true or an invention, 
nothing could have more precisely 
defined the effects of “the pre- 
liminary treaty.” “ Turkey remains 
in Europe, but in the military sense 
she becomes a mere spectre; and at 
a more convenient season Russia 
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may, by a single word or threat, 
without having recourse to arms, 
compel the Porte to grant all the 
demands which inevitably arise in 
the future.” 

The ministerial reply to the chal- 
lenge of that treaty was the sound 
and spirited Circular of Lord Salis- 
bury. He went straight to the very 
root of the matter when he main- 
tained that its provisions must be 
regarded as a whole, and that it 
was worse than idle discussing 
them separately. Special pleading 
might find. much to urge for an 
one distinct stipulation; but the 
arrangement was nothing less than 
the subversion of the balance of 
power in the East. So radical a 
revolution surely concerned Europe, 
while undoubtedly it threatened 
those English interests which we 
had always asserted we meant to 
defend. Argument on the points 
in dispute might be difficult, but it 
was evident that, according to the 
language attributed to M. Onou, 
this one-sided settlement at the dic- 
tation of Russia bequeathed Europe 
a legacy of war and trouble. Taking 
their fresh departure from that mem- 
orable State paper, the conduct of 
our Government has been proved to 
be as politically wise as it was 
morally unimpeachable. We are 
not in the secrets of the supposed 
alliance of the three Emperors, nor 
do we know the mind and wishes 
of the Emperor William and Prince 
Bismarck, of Francis Joseph and 
Count Andrassy. But in the face 
of the unanimous approval of the 
independent European press, it is 
absurd to aver that England re- 
mains isolated; while the manly 
tone of Lord Salisbury’s - public- 
spirited Cireular, contrasted with the 
dealings of Russia in Roumania 
and elsewhere, has gone far to re- 
establish our ascendancy among the 
conflicting races in the East. 

War at one time seemed all but 
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certain, Since then, the first faint 
glimmering hopes of peace have 
at times brightened out, although 
clouds are perpetually coming 
across them, But the prospects of 
peace would have been more en- 
couraging had some of the moat 
influential or voluble members of 
the Opposition shown themselves 
as amenable as Ministers to the 
signs of the times and the logic of 
events. When England is face to 
face with an emergency, partisans 
should be willing to forgive and 
forget ; and if the tardy disclosure of 
the San Stefano terms had induced 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr, Bright to 
confess they had been deceived in 
Russia, we should have been quite 
content to let by-gones be by- 
gones, Or if they honestly believed, 
in spite of all, that the Govern- 
ment was intriguing for an unjus- 
tifiable war, we should admit that 
they were bound to protest, even if 
protesting precipitated the crime; 
although, at the same time, the 
responsibility in the latter case 
would be so terrible, that few 
atriots of our common “ flesh and 
lood ” could suthmon up the heroic 
courage to accept it. But it is hard 
indeed to understand hew, after 
studying this Treaty of San Stef- 
ano by the light of the last century 
of Russian history, any candid Eng- 
lishman can persist in maintaining 
that there is nothing in it preju- 
dicial to the future of England, or 
that the spirit of ambition which 
it breathes in each paragraph can 
in no case give a reason for armed 
resistance. 

The position of the advocates of 
peace at any price is so far intelli- 
gible, although we doubt if they 
would agitate for their ideas. so 
enthusiastically if they believed 
they were likely to make many 
converts. It would be a changed 
world for the philanthropical capi- 
talists of ‘Lancashire and the Mid- 
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lands, if the commerce and trade of 
the country were at the mercy of the 
men of blood and iron so levy 
their milliards in the way of war 
indemnity, or of Christians mili- 
tant like the Grand Duke Nicholas 
and Ignatieff. . Certainly, when we 
had no property left to insure, we 
could afford to dispense with war 
insurances, But, on the other hand, 
when it comes to be a question 
how far Russian moderation may be 
trusted, or whether our imperial in- 
terests are actually endangered, we 
see little reason to rely on emo- 
tional guides like Mr, Gladstone. 
Already we can estimate their saga- 
city, under the excitement of the 
Bulgarian atrocities. The Bul- 
garian horrors were revolting to 
humanity. Lord Derby denounced 
them emphatically, in the name of 
the Cabinet, when he said that 
they would cost the Ottomans more 
dearly than many a lost battle. 
They were an excellent argument 
for maintaining European concert 
—for urging reforms on the Porte 
that should be at once radical and 
practical. But they came likewise 
as a timely and unmistakable warn- 
ing of the miseries that must inev- 
itably result from rash and selfish 
interference. That, in fact, had 
always been the strength of the 
Turkish position, in opposing pas- 
sive resistance to the pressure ap- 
plied from the embassies. ‘ Push 
us too hard,” the Pashas said or 
insinuated, “‘ and we shall open the 
Eastern Question in the last resort.” 
“Europe will have to fight it out 
over the wreck of the Ottoman 
Power, and if we Mobammedans 
are to lose our supremaoy, the Chris- 
tians must run their chance.” It 
may be charitably assumed that it 
was well grounded apprehensions 
of the kind which kept the Lib- 
eral Governments Mr. Gladstone di- 
rected, from openly expostulating 
against the Turkish abuses. 





That lamentable episode of the 
massacres actually changed nothing. 
It was ‘notorious that the Turks, 
with a deal of good-natured toler- 
ance toward the alien races the 
governed, had always retained tach 
of their original barbarism with the 
indifference of Asiatics for human 
life and suffering. They were a 
military people who held their own 
by the sword. . Their irregulars, 
when hounded on in a panic, showed 
lustful brutality as well as blood- 
thirstiness in stamping out a re- 
yolt: but, after all, our philanthro- 
pists might have remembered the 
scenes in Spanish cities taken by 
storm in the beginning of the cen- 
tury; the doings of the Russians 
in Poland and the Tartar Khanates 
—of the French in Algeria—and, we 
fear we must add, of British soldiers 
in the Indian Mutiny. Had they 
paused to collect evidence and ex- 
amine it, they would have found 
that there was much to say in ex- 
tenuation. It pleased them to as- 
sume that the Turks had invented a 
conspiracy, something in the fashion 
of the police of the French Empire. 
In point of fact, the danger was very 
real, For once the Turks felt that 
it must be promptly dealt with, 
and they acted precipitately, under 
the influence of fear and by the in- 
sidious instigations of their bitter 
enemies. More civilised nations 
have cast humanity to the winds 
under circumstances of slighter pro- 
vocation. The one point that was 
exceptionally shocking was the bru- 
talities of lust in which the Bashi- 
Bazouks and Circassians indulged. 
These semi-savages acted after their 
kind, and the Porte made a fatal 
mistake in employing them without 
submitting them to effectual con- 
trol. But if one thing is proved 
conclusively, even by the testi- 
mony of Russophil witnesses, it is 
that the Porte employed them by 
the advice of Russians who had 
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foreseen and counted upon what 
was to happen. It was the Pan- 
Slavonic societies, with the Russian 
ambassador at Constantinople, who 
originated and promoted the revolt 
which was deliberately destined to 
failure, thatit might be extinguished 
in blood amid the indignation of 
Europe. It was Ignatieff who urged 
sending those undisciplined irregu- 
lars into the disaffected districts. 

By way of confirming the circum- 
stantial evidence to that effect, we 
may refer toa remarkable pamphlet, 
published anonymously in Paris, in 
1876, under the title of ‘Les Re- 
sponsabilités.’ It professes to pub- 
lish a series of letters, exchanged 
among the Slavonic conspirators 
who had been intriguing to excite 
the Turkish Christians. Among 
the writers who figure under very 
flimsy disguises, we recognise the 
heir to the Russian crown, the 
Prince of Montenegro, General Ig- 
natieff, M. Novakoff, the ambassa- 
dor at Vienna, with many of the 
Russian consular agents in Tur- 
key. They speak of revolutionary 
agents in the pay of the secret 
societies—of money expended in 
bribing the Greek clergy—of arms 
smuggled into the Christian villages, 
—at the very time when General 
Ignatieff was professing himself the 
friendly adviser of the Sultan, It 
is possible, of course, that the let- 
ters may be forgeries; but they 
* show the strongest internal evidence 
of being genuine,—and the most 
convincing proof of it is the ex- 
traordinary dulness of the text 
by which they are connected and 
commented upon, It is difficult to 
believe that so stupid a writer, who 
fails so signally in his attempts at 
being sarcastic, should have invent- 
ed a correspondence so admirably 
vraisemblable, and so discriminat- 
ingly characteristic of the men to 
whom he attributes it. 

The plot had proved successful 
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beyond all expectation. Russia had 
the pretext for interference that she 
desired ; and she enlisted the ser- 
vices of those active and influential 
partisans in England, who at one 
time seemed in a fair way to help 
her to the full accomplishment of 
her programme. Half England lost 
its head in an outburst of gener- 
ous indignation. That was natural 
enough, and creditable. The ordi- 
nary support. of these great indig- 
nation meetings was as ignorant of 
history as of political geography 
and ethnology. It seemed to him 
that the “ bag-and-baggage ” sugges- 
tion would be a prompt and prac- 
tical solution of a simple question. 
But Mr, Gladstone might have been 
expected to have known better. In 
spite of his nervously emotional 
temperament, and the quickness 
with which he can convert him- 
self from his most earnest convic- 
tions, there was surely much to 
make him pause and reflect. He 
was a student of history, and had 
been bred a statesman. He had 
had the supreme direction of Eng- 
lish affairs, and should have known 
something of the responsibilities of 
that position. In talking so lightly 
of knocking out the keystone that 
had supported the fabric of Eastern 
politics, he must have been aware 
that the ruins would have to be re- 
constructed somehow. There was a 
presumption, at least, in favour of 
the policy which had been pursued 
by successive Foreign Ministers un- 
der Administrations of many shades. 
It was no liking for the Turks, 
no admiration for their practices of 
government, that had induced us to 
uphold them. At no time had we 
taken our stand on the integrity of 
the Ottoman empire. Witness the 
language of . Pitt and the Duke of 
Wellington; witness the constitu- 
tion of the Greek kingdom, and the 
erection of Servia and the Princi- 
palities into States that were prac- 
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tically independent. We had done 
much from time to time for the 
elevation and emancipation of the 
Christian races ; al we should 
have done much more had it not 
been for the jealousy of Powers 
who were casting covetous eyes at 
Constantinople. We supported the 
Ottoman empire as a stop-gap that 
was more satisfactory than anything 
which could be easily substituted for 
it, Guaranteed partly by treaty, 
partly by the jealousies of danger- 
ous neighbours, the Porte was just 
sufficiently strong to keep the keys 
of the military positions that ought 
to be left in neutral hands, 

Nor could there be a doubt as to 
the traditional ambition of Russia. 
Mr. Gladstone, at least, by his avowal 
in the House of Commons, is not 
one of those who believe in the dis- 
interestedness of her sacrifices or 
the honesty of her agents. Even 
believing that she had half persuad- 
ed herself of her sincerity in going 
to war solely for her Christian co- 
religionists, it was not in human 
nature that she should refrain from 
turning her victories to her person- 
al erin Lord Beaconsfield’s 
statesmanlike foresight, as we said, 
has been amply justified. But Mr. 
Gladstone and his friends have con- 
sistently insisted on having their 
share in the responsibility of Rus- 
sian action, They did their utmost 
to persuade the Czar that, in re- 
arranging the East as he pleased, 
he had the sympathies of the Eng- 
lish nation. The terms of San Stef- 
ano opened the eyes of all who 
were not wilfully blind. It became 
clear that we must either be ridden 
over roughshod, or make an effort 
for peace by preparing for war. 
Government, with the hearty ap- 
ity of the nation, preferred the 

tter alternative; and everything 
that has happened since has justi- 
fied the wisdom of that decision. 
The natural outbreak of bluster in 
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Russia and the camps, was answered 
by the dignified energy of our mili- 
tary preparations, And Russia has 
gradually calmed down and grown 
more conciliatory, as she was re- 
minded of the magnitude of our 
resources, and assured of our reso- 
lution to employ them to the utter- 
most. 

It is facts like these that make it 
so difficult to understand the persist- 
ence of the self-styled peace party 
in the line of argument they were 
pleased to adopt, when circum- 
stances were certainly somewhat 
different. They never professed to 
admit the propriety and moderation 
of all the Russian proposals; they 
merely urged that the objections to 
them were not. worth a war without 
having previously tried the experi- 
ment of a Congress, But now it 
becomes daily more evident that, 
alike as a peace-loving people and 
as patriots, we have hit upon the 
practical course in dealing firmly 
with the Russian pretentions; and 
that, if we consented to enter a Con- 
gress without coming to an under- 
standing as to its decisions, we 
should only enter it to offer unavail- 
ing protests. It would appear that 
there can be no rational doubt as 
to the effect of suspending those 
preparations which have argued 
far more eloquently than Mr, Glad- 
stone in favour of peace. Yet Mr. 
Gladstone and his friends are in- 
defatigable as ever in their efforts. 
at hardening the heart of the Czar, 
and weakening the hands of the 
English Ministry. 

Possibly they may be in the 
right, and we may be in the wrong. 
It may be that. we should act more 
wisely in disarming and assuring 
pene by absolute submission; that 

urope would enter on an era of 


tranquillity, and Russia never abuse 
her advantages, if we consented to 
register the treaty of San Stefano, 
and leave the guardians of Constan- 
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tinople the vassals and puppets of the 
Czar. It seems so far significant that 
all the ablest and most independent 
journals of Europe have ow 
cordial approval of the conduct of 
our Ministers since they came to 
Pariiament for the credit of the 
£6,000,000. It may be said, how- 
ever, that it is obviously the interest 
of foreigners to see England pull 
the chestnuts out of the fire for 
them, and to flatter them into cham- 
pioning the interests of Europe 
against the common enemy. But 
the broad features of that trouble- 
some Eastern Question remain 
much as they were before England 
and France went to war with 
Nicholas about it. And, as it hap- 
pens, the approaching publication 
of two new volumes of the late Mr. 
Nassau Senior’s most interesting 
conversations, give us the ideas 
of some eminent foreign statesmen 
on the subject. The conversations 
made a strong impression when 
circulated in manuscript many years 
ago among intimate friends of the 
writer, and they are now to be 
given to the public very opportunely. 
They embrace the six eventful years 
from 1852 to 1858, during which 
Mr. Senior paid prolonged visits to 
Paris, and conversed on the most 
confidential terms with some of 
the shrewdest men of the time. 
They set forth the opinions of those 
who had the best means of inform- 
ing themselves on Russian objects 
and English interests. They abound, 
beside, in most interesting details as 
to the personal character of the Em- 
peror Nicholas and his successor ; 
as to the relations of Russia and 
Austria; as to the social condition 
and resources of the two empires ; 
as to the considerations that govern 
their policy, and their respective 
capabilities as fighting Powers. No 
doubt there have been many changes 
since then. Prussia has been merg- 
ed in the German Empire; Austria 
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has parted with her Italian pro- 
vinces; France is a republic, whose 
dominating idea in the meantime is 
to repair the losses of the war by 
husbanding her expanding resources. 
Still these obvious considerations 
searcely affect the value of the ex- 
tracts we are to make, while they 
in no degree detract from their re- 
markable interest. 

In the spring of 1852, Mr. Senior 
aid one of his frequent visits to 
aris, The Empire was then in the 

flush of its prosperity : but the Czar 
had provoked the resentment of the 
Emperor; the English alliance had 
been arranged, and war was loom- 
ing in the distance. Mr. Senior 
dined with Thiers, and the conver- 
sation turned to the East. 


** At last some other people came in, 
and one of them, a M. de Beuve, a 
member of the old Liberal Party, be- 
gan questioning me on English politics. 
The general superiority of the Cabinet 
was admitted, but doubts were ex- 
pressed whether its foreign policy were 
as bold and as wise as its home ad- 
ministration. This led to the East- 
ern Question. ‘It is evident,’ said 
Madame , ‘that the English 
Government refused to join in the de- 
monstration in defence of Turkey, be- 
cause it could not trust our master.’ 
‘Of course,’ said M. de Beuve and 
several others, ‘that was her motive, 
and she was right. If she made com- 
mon cause with one so reckless and 
so faithless, she had nothing to expect 
but to be abandoned at his next ca- 
price, and probably to see France join 
Russia against her.’ 

«This is the way,’ said Thiers, 
‘with all you Legitimists and Orlean- 
ists and Liberals, You areso delighted 
to see him get a slap on the face that 
you do not care at what expense it is 

iven, The expense this time is the 
ndependence of Turkey, perhaps the 
independence of mA om 

“*€ Your Cabinet,’ he said, turning 
to me, ‘trusts to the good faith of 
Nicholas, and to his assurances that he 
will not enter Constantinople, Nicho- 
las, without doubt, is an honest man, 
and as far as that is possible, an honest 
statesman; but the promises of no 
statesman are to be trusted for one 
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instant after they interfere with the 
interests or the wishes of his country. 
Such motives are irresistible. They 
sweep away like chaff understandings 
and engagements, and even treaties. 
In this instance, however, I believe 
Nicholas; I believe that he has no 
intention, and, what is more, no wish, 
to place a Russian garrison in Con- 
stantinople. He has no desire to 
possess it physically if he can hold it 
morally, and that he will do. Ment- 
schikoff, the protector of the Greek 
populations, will be master in Con- 
stantinople as Repnim sixty years ago 
was in Warsaw. He will gradually 
prepare the minds of the Turks to 
submission or retreat. 

“*T know Mentschikoff well. His 
family are antong my most intimate 
friends, He is an old general covered 
with wounds, with all the courage of 
a soldier, and all the arrogance and 
Jinesse of a Russian. In him Nicholas 
sends his most able and his most con- 
fidential agent. Nothing will be softer 
than his manner or more overbearing 
than his pretensions. As soon as I 
heard of his mission, I saw that with- 
out the interference of England and 
France, Turkey must fall. You have 
refused to interfere; you have let 
Nicholas twist himself round the 
baffalo. In a few years he will have 
broken all his bones; and then, and 
not till then, he will begin actually to 
swallow it. .... 

“*My prophecy now is, that Tur- 
key will be gradually prepared by 
Russia for dismemberment; that dur- 
ing even our lives the time will come 
when the great Christian Powers will 
hold a congress of partition. Russia, 
of course, will take Constantinople. 
You will be offered Egypt. It will 
be a mischievous present to you. 

““* Bonaparte and Kleber, the two 
highest authorities on the subject, each 
estimated that to hold Egypt against 
the Fellahs and the Arabs would 
require 30,000 French troops. It 
would require 40,000 English, for in 
that climate you would have two 
men in the hospitals for one of ours. 
And 40,000 men you cannot spare. 
You will be unwilling to accept it, 
but you will do so, rather than submit 
to have no morsel at the great feast 
of the Turkish partition. And dearly 


you will pay for it when Rassia is 
mistress of the Black Sea as well as the 
France and England will then 
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sink into second-rate Powers. She will 
have an army twice as large as ours, 
and a fleet equal to yours. Sweden 
and Norway arealready her vassals. 

*** When I was in the Foreign Office 
I had plenty of proof that the house of 
Bernadotte are as ready to betray their 
new country as they were to betray 
their old one,’ 

“« What part, I said, ‘will France 
take in the partition ? 

‘«* She will take none,’ he answered ; 
‘nothing that could be given to her 
would pay her for what she would 
have to acquiesce in. If she is in 
weak hands she will grumble, protest, 
and stand aloof. If she is in strong 
hands she will make a war dans 
laquelle elle saccagera 0 Hurope. The 
chances probably will be one hundred 
to seventy-five against her: but if she 
falls she will fall in a good cause, 
fighting for European civilisation; if 
she succeeds, she will come out of it 
greater and stronger than she ever 
was, 

“<*T have sacrificed,” he continued, 
‘my whole life to the English alli- 
ance. I always believed, and I believe 
now, that the civilization of Europe 
depends on it. If it had existed in 
1848 the Continent would not have 
endured one year of anarchy to be suc- 
ceeded by many of despotism. Some- 
times it has been destroyed by you, 
sometimes by us. It was our fault in 
1836; it was yours in 1840: it was 
ours in 1847; now again it is yours.’ 

«Tt will never,’ I answered, ‘be 
restored while this tyranny lasts. 
The mixture of fear and hate and 
contempt with which we look on him 
must prevent any entente cordiale.’”’ 


“The expense this time,” said 
Thiers, “is the independence of 
Turkey, perhaps the independence 
of Europe.” He had devoted a life- 
time to the study of Continental 
olitics; and it will be observed 
that he at least cherished no illu- 


‘sions as to the motives and inten- 


tions of Russia. He took more for 
granted than everybody might be 
willing to concede, in admitting the 
honesty of Nicholas as a man and 
a statesman. But he touched the 
point of the present situation, in 
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taking it as an axiom, that the 
promises of no statesman are to be 
trusted after they interfere with the 
interests and the wishes of his 
country. We would lay great stress 
on the word “wishes.” The Em- 
peror Alexander may have spoken 
his real mind in the famous con- 
versation with our ambassador at 
Livadia; but since then the Pan- 
sclavonic agitation among his sub- 
jects has been stimulated by the 
brilliant successes of his troops: 
and if England had stood aloof 
from the redistribution of the 
East, dynastic as well as popular 
reasons would have induced him to 
reconsider his original professions, 
and approve the provisions of San 
Stefano. By these he would have 
ossessed Constantinople, “ physi- 

cally ” if not “morally.” We may 
note, also, that remark of the veteran 
French statesman on the qualifi- 
cations that recommend the Rus- 
sian agents. “ Mentschikoff unites 
the courage of a soldier with the 
arrogance and finesse of a Russian. 
Nothing will be softer 

than bis manner or more overbear- 
ing than his pretensions.” In this 
case, however, and in the choice 
of Ignatieff, it would appear that 
the Czar overshot the mark. Prince 
Mentschikoff had his own ideas of 
honour; but General Ignatieff has 
so repeatedly convicted himself of 
misrepresentation, that it is incred- 
ible that any Government but the 
Russian would have continued to 
avail itself of his most ambiguous 
services, And now that we seem 
for a second time to have definitely 
rejected that policy of partition, 
which was the favorite solution of 
Nicholas, which would have equally 
served the objects. of his son, and 
which, it is understood, had the 
hearty approval of Berlin, what 
Thiers says of French] views on 
the subject is important. Nothing 
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could pay France for what she 
would have to acquiesce in; and 
the same consideration ought to 
apply to Austria, and still more 
forcibly to Italy. Russia and Eng- 
land would inevitably divide the 
lion’s share of the prey; and Eng- 
land would be drawn into a most 
immoral understanding, which would 
awaken the just susceptibilities of 
her neighbours. Germany, who 
means to keep Alsace and Lorraine, 
might gain nothing territorially. 
But none the less would she attain 
a valuable consideration in the per- 
manent alienation of. France from 
England. And Thiers was un- 
doubtedly right in believing that 
the civilisation and security of Eu- 
rope depend on an Anglo-French 
alliance. France, as she fully real- 
ises her riches,is being rapidly con- 
verted from Chauvinism. The two 
most prosperous nations in Europe 
would understand that their increas- 
ing prosperity depended on peace. 
They would prevent aggression on 
the part of the Eastern empires by 
the certainty of their having the 
power and the will to forbid it; 
while Italy, from her geographical 
position, would be compelled to join 
the league. Finally, there is Thiers’s 
prediction of what would happen 
if Russia were to be mistress of 
the Baltic and the Black Sea. He, 
at all events, would have - been 
of opinion that English interests 
were affected by the Treaty of 
San Stefano. “Dearly you would 
pay for it. France and England 
would sink into second-rate Powers, 
and Sweden and Norway would be 
more than ever the vassals of 
Russia.” 

Victor Cousin was of a very dif- 
ferent school of politics from Thiers, 
and he thought the Crimean war a 
fatal blunder so far as France was, 
concerned. But he could under- 
stand that England had good reason 
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for withstanding Russia, altogether 
independent of any sympathy for 
the Turks : and he saw that Russia 
was not fighting for the Holy Places 
or the Christians, or, in short, for 
anything except “to increase her 
influence in Constantinople.” He 
believed that her assuming the pro- 
tectorate of the Greeks would be the 

relude to the annexation of the 

rincipalities of Bulgaria and Rou- 
melia, 


“*At last,’ he said, ‘Thiers and 
Palmerston have succeeded. We are 
at war, and heaven knows whether 
you orl! shall live to enjoy peace, “Of 
all follies that a rational Government 
ever committed, our war with Russia 
is the most astounding. I can under- 
stand your motive, You wish to crush 
the rising Russian fleet. You wish to 
support the Caucasian tribes as a bar- 
rier between Russia and India. You 
are resolved that Russia shall not com- 
mand the Dardanelles and the Bospho- 
rus, and thus turn the Black Sea into 
one vast Russian lake. You wish to 
keep your commerce with Turkey and 
the Danubian provinces, and to be 
masters on the Mediterranean. But 
what had we to do with this? Wedo 
not want to see the Russian navy de- 
stroyed. We wish to cherish it, as we 
wish to cherish all the secondary mari- 
time Powers, to be acheck on yours. We 
do not wish to see the Mediterranean 
an English lake. We do not wish to 
have youalways hanging over the coast 
of Africa in irresistible force, ready to 
imprison and then seize our army in 
Algeria, as you did our army in Egypt. 
We have no India to protect, no com- 
merce with Turkey that we care about; 
we do not even inquire who rules in 
the Black Sea. Thiers’s Russophobia 
drives him mad. It is true that she 
was making a step in the direction in 
which she has made many before. She 
wished to increase her influence in 
Constantinople. Why need we object 
to her doing so? e did not object 


when you seized Aden, turned it into 
a Gibraltar, and became masters of the 
Red Sea. You allowed us to establish 
ourselves in Africa, Why should we 
@quarrel with Russia for imitating our 
example? You say that her protector- 
ate of the Greeks would be the prelude 


to her annexation of Moldavia, Wal- 
lachia, Bulgaria, and Roumelia. I 
have no doubt that it would, and that 
such an augmentation of Russia would 
press heavily on Austria and disturb 
you. But what harm would it do to 
us? Austria is our enemy; you are 
very suspicious friends. We are not 
called upon to take up your cause or 
your quarrels, and I seek in vain for 
any French interest that would suffer 
from the extension of Russia from the 
Pruth to the Mediterranean.’ ” 


Guizot differed from Consin, 
though he did not go so far as 
Thiers. He assumed the “ obsti- 
nate policy of aggrandisement,” in 
which certain English politicians 
disbelieve ; and if he said it must 
sooner or later be forcibly opposed, 
surely he would have thought that 
the time had come for a resolute 
protest, when he glanced his eye 
over the map of San Stefano. ~ 


‘**Are not you,’ I said, ‘as much in- 
terested in checking the growth of 
Russia as we are?’ 

“*T will not deny,’ he answered, 
‘that we are interested in checking her 
growth, as we are in checking the 
growth of every Power that threatens 
to predominate, but we are not im- 
pelled to do so by motives so powerful 
or so immediate as you are. Her ab- 
sorption of Turkey would not affect 
our commerce or endanger our distant 
dependencies. Nor will I deny that 
her obstinate policy of aggrandisement 
must at last have been opposed by 
force. A war with Russia was prob- 
ably inevitable. But it has come too 
soon. It is not a warto be undertaken 
in a famine by a nation divided into 
hostile factions and governed by a 
usurper, who by suppressing public 
opinion has deprived himself of the 
assistance of public.enthusiasm ; whose 
councils no statesman of high charac- 
ter will enter, and whose armies our 
best soldiers refuse to command. His 
is not the head that ought to direct 
our efforts in sucli a struggle.’” 


Thiers and Cousin had met at 
dinner. Cousin had expatiated 
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again on the folly of the French 
in going to war with Russia. This 
excited Thiers, and he reverted to 
all that Russia would gain were she 

ermitted to make herself mistress 
of the Black Sea. 


‘** You Royalists,’ he said, ‘have 
been so accustomed to look to Russia 
for support that you forgot France. You 
are all émigréx like your master, The 
interests of France and of England are 
identical. No one can look at a map 
of Asia and think that Russia can 
march to Hindostan, or at a chart of the 
Mediterranean, surrounded by so many 
maritime nations, and suppose that 
England thinks of domineering in it. 
But let Russia once possess the Dar- 
danelles, with the inaccessible Black 
Sea for her exercising-ground and the 
hardy Greek population for her crews, 
and you will find Russia a more for- 
midable rival there than England. I 
hope,’ he continued, ‘that we are not 
too late, but we have let Russia acquire 
a strength which fills me with alarm. 
With Austria on our side we can con- 
trol her; with Austria merely neutral 
it is an awful contest.’ ” 


The peculiar position of Austria, 


“the slave of Russia,” as Thiers. 


contemptuously styled her, fills a 


large space in those portions of the 
conversations which refer to the 
East. Then, as now, she was an 
important factor on which it was 
impossible to calculate, but on 
which everybody was eagerly specu- 
lating. Mr. Senior gave a breakfast- 
party, the object of which, he says, 
“was to enable Manin to learn 
from Mohl the feeling of Germany ; 
so, after breakfast; we put Mobhl in 
the witness-box and examined 
him.” Mohl was the brother of 
the orientalist—the man who had 
filled the post of Minister of the 
Interior in the Germanic Empire of 
1848. 


“Ts there any national feeling,’ I 
said, ‘in the Rhenish ‘provinces of 
Prussia ?’ 

«<There is some,’ said Mohl, ‘or at 
least what does instead,—a feeling that 
they cannot stand alone, and a deter- 
mination not to be French. If they 
had a tolerable sovereign, they would 
be loyal. In the German provinces of 
Austria there is not only nationality, 
but loyalty.* All classes love their 
young Emperor. In the Slavonic 
provinces, and even among the Mag- 
yars, the peasantry are loyal. They 











* “ C’est un grand erreur, ce me semble, que de parler d’un peuple autrichien. 
Il est évident que cela n’existe point, 2 moins qu’on ne veuille donner ce nom 
aux populations peu nombreuses et politiquement peu importantes qui habitent 
les étais héréditaires allemands de cet empire. On connait la thése du Prince 
Metternich, qui a dit que le mot Italie n’est qu’un mot géographique. Eh, bien ; 
le mot Autriche n’est pas méme cela. L'Autriche, c’est la maison de Hapsbourg 
et ’armée. Parler d’un peuple autrichien, de ses tendances universelles et de 
ses dispositions, c’est substituer des notions étrangéres d’unité & ce qui ne saurait 
étre compris que connu agglomération d’élémeuts les plus opposés les uns aux 
autres, 

“Jusqu’en 1806, la maison Hapsbourg a gouverné ces différents éléments 
principalements par l’autorité que lui donnait la dignité impériale allemande, 
Du moment od elle déposa cette couronne de l’empire on pouvait prédire, et on a 
prédit, que les difficultés intérieurs surgiraient. Voila pourquoi le dernier mot 
de toutes les tendances autrichiennes c’est la récupération de la couronne perdue. 
Discuter la question si elle réussira ou non, ce serait se perdre dans les régions 
des spéculations politiques. Mais ce qu’on ne saurait contester c’est que cette 
tendance trés positive lui donne le grand avantage d’avoir une politique claire- 
ment tracé, C’est cet avantage, uni a celui du pouvoir d’une veille tradition, qui 
assuré 4 cette maison aujourd’hui méme, malgré son catholicisme et malgré les 
crimes qu’elle a toujours commis contre la civilisation allemande, un ascendant 
incontestable sur la Prusse. Et si l’on comptait les voix dans |’AlJemagne pro- 
piamnert dit dont les populations appartement aux petites principautés sentent le 

in d’appartenir a une plus grande unité, je ne deute point que la majorité 
sera en faveur de ]’Autriche contre la Russe. Et méme les souverains de ces 
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love the central Government for its 
revolutionary contempt of the vested 
rights of the nobles and landlords. 
The higher classes are disaffected.’ 

“* Would volunteers from Vienna,’ 
I asked, ‘now march into Italy to 
crush a Venetian insurrection ?’ 

“«T will not answer,’ he said, ‘ for 
volunteers, but I am sure that the 
Austrian army would. The Austrian 
army will do whatever the Emperor 
orders it to do,’ ” 


s 

The mot, “L’Autriche, c’est la mai- 
son de Hapsbourg et l’armée,” may 
still explain much of the vacillation 
which provokes intelligible though 
somewhat unreasonable indignation. 
Austria has more cause than any of 
her neighbours to dread Russian 
domination on the Danube, in the 
Black Sea, and in the. Atgean. 
Critical as any decision must be, it 
would seem that the bolder policy 
would be the safer, when she can 
find allies to support and possibly 
to subsidise her. A military de- 
monstration on the Roumanian fron- 
tier, with English fleets in the Black 
Sea, would suffice to make Russia 
retire from her conquests and re-form 
a defensive line of battle behind the 
Danube or the Pruath. But there 
can be no unanimity of patriot- 
ism among the agglomeration of 
conflicting races who compose the 
empire, Some of them would re- 
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gard any possible territorial gains to 
be obtained by war as a misfortune 
and an injury. The army is dis- 
ciplined into obedience, although 
General Chrzanowski set it down in 
1855 as disaffected and unreliable ; 
but it can only be replenished from 
the ranks of the people, and the 
people have been in the habit of 
thinking for themselves, and many 
of them would detest the war, and 
dread victory as much as defeat. 
That is more true at present than 
twenty years ago,—now that the 
dual kingdom has been created, 
that the Greeks and Slavs are jeaious 
of the Magyars, and that the Mag- 
yars are seriously alarmed by the 
progress of Panslavonism and its 
propaganda. In 1855 Mr, Senior 
was discussing the point with Gen- 
eral Chrzanowski, who had seen 
much service in his time, with the 
Rassians and elsewhere, who had 
commanded the Piedmontese in 
the campaign of 1849, and whose 
strong views on’ military questions 
are always supported by knowledge 
and argument. 


‘When the provinces are loyal, the 
recalled old soldiers and the new re- 
cruits are also loyal. Now that the 
violent abolition of all the ancient 
local institutions has rendered almost 
all the Austrian provinces disaffected, 





petits états, s’il y avait nécessité de se soumettre, se soumettraient plus aisément 
a la domination de )’Autriche impériale qu’a celle de la Russe. 
“ Mais a tout cela il faut ajouter que |’Autriche doit cette prépondérance bien 











moins a l’avantage mentionnée ci-dessus, et bien moins 4 son propre mérite, qu’d 
la circonstance déplorable que la Prusse, placée depuis 1840 dans une position 
bien supérieure a cettede ]’Autriche, est sous la domination d'un souverain qui 
ne sait qu’en faire. 


“La vérité sur les tendances proprement allemandes me parait étre que le - 


peuple, pris en masse, pour sortir de l'état de faiblesse en d’infériorité si pénible- 
ment senti, bon droit étre ni autrichien ni prussien, mais allemand ; fit ce sous 
un empereur allemand ou sous un gouvernement fédératif. Mais tous les 
esprits sérieux savent que pour le moment ce ne sont que des réves qu’il faut 
compter avec les deux grandes puissances établies, et qu’en dépit des velléités 
unitaires l’esprit des particularités de race en Allemagne y est toujours encore 
d’une force intense. 

“ Du reste, je ne réponds point du tout des suites que pourrait avoir une inva- 
sion francaise en Allemagne, qui aurait lieu aprés une campagne glorieusement 
terminée contre la Russie, et qui serait précédée d’une pebelaiiation révolution- 
naire. La legon d’histoire la plus positive, c’est que l'histoire ne donne pas de 
lecons ni aux souverains ni aux peuples.” 
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the army, except the portion of. it 
which has acquired an esprit de corps 
by three or four years of an uninter- 
rupted service, is equally-disaffected. 
Men are such fools, that if Russia were 
to attack Austria with revolutionary 
weapons—if she were to come forward 
as she did in 1813, as the restorer of 
constitutional freedom—she would be 
believed as she was then; all the 
Magyars, the Croats, the Servians, the 
Dalmatians, and the Italians would 
join her. 

“The old vivaciousness of Austria 
depended on the loyalty of the dif- 
ferent nations who form her empire, 
and supplied her with fresh armies 
after every defeat. Now she depends 
on a single army. An army is a very 
fragile machine. It takes years to 
form it, but. it can be broken to pieces 
in a day, as that of Russia was at Jena. 
And if this existing army of Austria is 
destroyed, where can she find a new 
one? If Russia were to enter Hungary 
a month hence, she would overrun it 
before France could send any assist- 
ance, Austria thinks that if she has 
got the Principalities by finessing, she 
has made friends of the whole world. 
She is mistaken; the whole world 
has. found her out. You hate her, 
France hates her, the rest of Germany 
hates her; all her subjects with few 
exceptions hate her, and Russia 
hates her more bitterly than any- 
body else does.” 


In a _ subsequent conversation, 
Chrzanowski made a forecast of 
what would probably happen in 
the event of war between* Russia 
and Austria, added some important 
observations on the internal weak- 
ness of both countries, and gave the 
opinion of the Emperor Nicholas 
that’ he had formed from personal 
acquaintance. If Chrazanowski was 
right, the character of the father 
exercised as great an influence in 
moulding that of his son as on the 
immediate fature of the empire. 
It may explain the tenacity with 
which Alexander is said to cling to 
the stipulation in his treaty with 
the Turks for the’ retrocession of 
Roumanian Bessarabia—a tenacity 


which has done more than anything 
else to injure him in European 
opinion, which has changed the 
goodwill of serviceable allies into 
hostility it will be very difficult 
to appease, and which has forced 
him to weaken his hold upon Tur- 
key, since he must occupy Rou- 
mania as if it were an enemy’s 


country, 
e 


‘‘Russia at this instant is weaker 
than she has been since the death of 
Peter III. No enemies have done 
her so much harm as her late and her 
present Emperor. 

** Senior. The general opinion is, that 
Alexander is improving the country 
by wise reforms. 

“ Chrzanowski. T am not sure that 
what he is undertaking will turn out 
to be a reform ; but I am sure that 
he has not managed it wisely. He is 
endeavouring to carry out on an enor- 
mous scale—that is, in a country con- 
taining sixty-four millions of persons 
—a measure which has always been 
found dangerous, even on a small 
scale, the general abolition of serfdom. 
He has begun by, in fact, abdicating 
his power by calling on the governors 
and notables of the sixty provinces 
into which the empire is divided, for 
their advice and assistance. 


“ Senior. What do you know of this 
Emperor ? 

“ Chrzanowski. I knew him about 
twenty-eight years ago, when he was 
eleven or twelve years old. He was a 
fine, intelligent, spirited youth. But 
twenty-five years under the rule of 
Nicholas would embéte any one. I 
hear the most contradictory accounts 
of him: that he is intelligent, well- 
informed, courageous, and well-dis- 

; and that he is a stupid, ignor- 
unt, timid idiot, who ought to be shut 
up. I cannot venture on an opinion. 
His father was ignorant and stupid ; 
but he was presumptuons and rash, 
with intervals, in cases of failure or 
even of difficulty, of depression almost 
amounting to helplessness. I had 
opportunities of studying his character, 
for, as aide-de-camp to General Die- 
bitsch, I lived under the same tent 
with him for six weeks. His manage- 
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ment of the late war may be taken as 
a test of his powers. When he began, 
he had, besides the armies in the 
Caucasus, in Finland, and in Siberia, a 
disposable army of 450,000 men, He 
immediately doubled it—that is, for 
every regiment consisting of four bat- 
talions of 1000 men each, he raised 
four more battalions of equal strength. 
The men, of course, were mere re- 
cruits ; the officers were proportionately 
still worse, since it takes much more 
time*to make an officer than a soldier. 
Besides these 900,000 men, he raised 
about 200,000 more during the course 
of the war. 
than 200,000 out of the 1,100,000 men 
remained. They perished from forced 
marches, bad food, bad clothing, and 
hardships of every kind—a very large 
number, perhaps the greater part, be- 
fore they had been actually embodied 
in any army. I know of regiments 
which marched from Odessa to the 
Baltic, and back from the Baltic to 
Perekop, starting 4000 strong, and 
wasted at the end to 1500, without 
having seen an enemy. His. only 
generalship was to overwhelm the allies 
by number; but as he made no ade- 
quate provision for their maintenance 
or for their hospitals, their numbers 
were formidable only to themselves. 
The 450,000 good troops with which 
he started were soon used up, and at 
last his army became a mere rabble. 

“Senior. I am told that we never 
encountered the best Russian troops; 
the army of Poland, for instance, and 
the Imperial Guard. 

“ Chreanowski. You did not en- 
counter the Guard, but it was only 
40,000 men. As for the army of 
Poland, it was ‘reduced during the 
war from 200,000 men to 25,000; 
principally, I believe, by marches, but 
certainly a large portion of it died in 
the Crimea. The scenes that took 
place at Nicholas’s death have been 
described to me. For the first day 
scarcely any one ventured to mention 


it; they seemed to be in awe of his. 


spirit. At last the corpse was shown, 
and there was a burst of joy. A load 
was taken off every man’s breast. 
They could breathe freely. 

“Senior. You say that in a war 
between Russia and Austria each could 
ruin the other. How could Russia 
ruin Austria? 

“ Chrzanowski. By promising to re- 
store the old constitutions which Fran- 
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cis Joseph abolished when he intro- 
duced centralisation and despotism in 
1851. The Austrian empire is so het- 
erogeneous, its component parts have 
so little sympathy, so few iuterests in 
common, and in many cases such mu- 
tual hatred, that there is scarcely a 
province that would not be delighted 
to regain the independence which it 
lost when conquest, or inheritance, or 
marriage made the house of Hapsburg 
its sovereign, though in almost every 
case its constitutional sovereign. But 
to obtain this result the war must be a 
serious one. Those who desert the 
Austrian cause must not have to fear 
that they will be disavowed or aban- 
doned when peace is made. 

** Senior. And what is the weapon 

of Austria against Russia ? 
* |“ Chrzanowski. To promise to the 
serfs the freedom and the land which 
she has already given to those of 
Galicia. The Russian army is a new 
one, recruited by force, hating the ser- 
vice, and quite ready to dishand, if it 
could do so with safety. The desire of 
freedom would raise the peasantry 
against the Government, and the army 
would join them, or rather disperse 
among them. But this, again, could 
be done only by making what I calla 
serious war ; a war not to end in peace 
as soon as the honour of each party has 
been satisfied, like a duel for the first 
blood, but a duel d mort ; a war like 
one of Napoleon’s wars, in which the 
enemy is to be ruined. 

‘* Senior. You are speaking of wars in 
which each nation would be a principal; 
but if Austria were attacked by France, 
could not Russia, without much dan- 
ger, join France as an auxiliary ? 

** Uhrzanowski. She could, and per: 
haps hatred and revenge might lead her 
to do so; but she will not, if there is 
any prudence in her councils. What 
would she gain by strengthening France 
and bringing her almost in contact 
with herself? _I believe that she will 
take little part in European politics 
during the next ten years, Her own 
internal affairs are quite enough to 
employ her. But if she does take 
part in any European war, I think 
that it will be against France. She 
fears France politically and militarily. 
France must soon become a constitu- 
tional monarchy or a republic, both 
of them forms of government distaste- 
ful to Russia, Her literature is the 
only literature of the Russian higher 
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classes. Her habits of thought are 
imitated. If a revolution breaks out 
in Russia, the impulse will probably 
come from France. I believe that she 
would willingly join in crushing 
France, even though it might profit 
Austria, 

“ Senior. What is the present state 
of the Russian army ? 

“ Chreanowski. Bad, and getting 
worse. An army is never stationary ; 
it is always improving or deteriorating. 
The Russian army has been deterio- 
rating ever since Suwarrow. It has 
neither generals nor officers; it is ill 
armed. I hada rifle made for me at 
Liége. The manufacturer showed me 
one which was the model after which 
he was to make fifty thousand for 
Russia. It was a barbarous weapon, 
weighing thirteen pounds, and in every 
respect ill constructed. ‘Are you not 
ashamed,’ I said to the gunsmith, ‘to 
turn. out such a machine?’ ‘‘I am not 
consulted,’ he answered, ‘and I am 
well paid—fifty francs per gun; but I 
give.a receipt for one hundred francs. 
Thus in one transaction the State is 
robbed of & hundred thousand francs, 
and the infantry of a whole corps 
darmée. will be, almost defenceless 
against really well-armed troops. This 


is a sample of Russian administration.” 


Perhaps General Chrzanowski 
showed no extraordinary acuteness 
in predicting that the French would 
speedily revert from the Empire 
to constitutional monarchy or the 
republic. Of course both these 
forms of government must be in- 
tensely antipathetical to the Rus- 
sian autocracy, which dreaded no- 
thing more than the ivbreak of 
these Liberal ideas from the West, 
which are at this moment in full 
ferment in the country districts as 
in the cities. It confirms the 
General’s mean opinion of Nicholas’s 
political ability, that the Czar did 
not make sure of Louis Napoleon 
when it would have only cost him 
some civil words and a little judi- 
cious flattery. And it becomes clear 
that the Emperor Alexander realised 
but imperfectly the dangers of his 
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undertaking when he deereed the 
emancipation of the serfs among his 
other Liberal reforms, and Europe is 
suffering indirectly from the conse- 

uences, The serfs must have been 
liberated sooner or later, but Alex- 
ander was hardly the man to do it. 
It needed no ordinary strength of 
mind, with the finest instincts of . 
the highest order of statesmanship, 
to turn Russia from a despotism in- 
to something like a constitutional 
State. Blind forces were set in 
motion, whose strength and tenden- 
cies it was difficult to estimate and 
impossible to control, But one 
thing should surely have been self- 
evident: it was beyond the range 
of mortal adroitness to emancipate 
minds and tyrannise over ies ; 
to give considerable encouragement 
to education, and to maintain sach 
a barbarous system of police ad- 
ministration as was disclosed at 
the trial of Vera Sassulitch, Her 
acquittal is a sign of the times that 
has come home to the Czar and his 
counsellors.’ It is impossible for 
them to ignore the popular feeling 
in any decision they may come to 
on the issues of peaceand war. And 

pular feeling is just in that em- 
fave stage of glimmering enlighten- 
ment when it is most alive to sen- 
sational dreams and appeals, and 
most stupidly incapable of calculat- 
ing consequences. ‘The Ozar may 
have’ been brought to understand 
the terrible danger of war with 
England. But it is-no wonder that 
his le are still in the frame of 
ming which prevailed in the Court 
and the best society when every- 
body was exultant over the Treaty 
of San Stefano. They know no- 
thing of the significance of the 
changed attitude of England; but 
they bave been told that they are 
being insulted and defied by a 
nation they are tanght to detest; 
and when the better-informed of 
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them gather from their national 
journals that England is only. brag- 
ging after all—that her late Prime 

inister is working with heart and 
soul to “save her from the sin of 
war” under any circumstances, and 
believes he can carry his country 
along with him,—no wonder the 
Russians put pressure on their Court. 
The Czar must see, in the first in- 
stance, to his dynasty and his per- 
sonal safety, and we pity him sin- 
cerely in his painful dilemma, If 
he fights he is pretty sure to be 
beaten, and the recoil of an unsuc- 
cessful war that must half ruin his 
empire would shake his. throne 
to. the foundations; while if the 
country be disappointed by “ igno- 
minious” concessions, an immense 
impulse will be given to the smoul- 
dering conflagration which under- 
mines the whole surface of, society, 
and which is fanned by growing 
indignation against the traditional 
abuses of the Government. 

As for Chrzanowski’s capital 
story of the rifle, we know that it 
might find its counterpart nowa- 
days in every devartment of Rus- 
sian army-supply. Were the world 
to remain at peace, we could afford 
to be philanthropical, and to wish 
that the Russian crusaders from the 
highest to the lowest had been in 
the habit of laying to heart the 
teachings of their religion, and be- 
having with common honesty, * But 
if, most unhappily, we should be 
driven to fight, it is reassuring to 
know that her inveterate corruption 
must overstrain her feeble sinews of 
war. . Reform in her financial ad- 
ministration must be an affair of 
time, and of money as well. It 
would be cheaper in the end if she 
were to pay ber officials sufficiently, 
and hang some of her commissary- 
generals and contractors, to begin 
with—pour encourager les autres. 
But revised scales of pay and sala- 
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. 
ries would disagreeably modify the 
badgét, in which British bondhold- 
ers are interested, 

Chrzanowski’s sweeping con- 
demnation of the Roumanians has 
been in some measure contradicted 
by their recent behaviour, At the 
same time, those who fancied they 
knew them best would have most 
entirely agreed with him, and even 
their rare admirers must have been 
agreeably disappointed in their be- 
haviour, ; 


“ As we rose from the table Chrzan- 
owski joined us. He and Manin talked 
of the Principalities. 

“ Senior (to Chrzanowski). What 
say you,—ought they to be united or 
separate ? 

** Chrzanowski. It is utterly unim- 
portant. I would not cross the room 
to produce either event. To talk of 
their being a bulwark against Russia is 
nonsense—a bulwark of four millions 
of servile peasants or shopkeepers, de- 

by centuries of oppression and 
intrigues, without an aristocracy, or a 
reigning family, or a history, or a 
nationality. United or separate, they 
will be under the influence of Russia.” 


So they might have been, al- 
though the Roumanians have no 
liking for the Slavs, had Russian 
diplomatists been as clever as they 
have been credited with being, or 
had the Czar been a constitutional 
monarch and Russia governed by 
a national Parliament, As it is, 
Alexander, from filial caprice, has 
chosen to discard a winning card, 
which Austria may even now pick 
up if she pleases, Although the 
upper classes have an unenviable 
notoriety for immorality, and have 
rather prided themselves than. other- 
wise on the Jooseness of their prin- 
ciples, Roumania had been making 
marvellous national progress before 
the war interrupted it. She enjoys 
good credit on the European bourses; 
she has invested the money she 
borrowed to good advantage; and 
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her soldiers have shown that they 
know how to fight. But 5,000,000 
of an alien race can never hope. to 
stand alone between two overgrown 
empires. Their countrymen in 
Hungary and in Russian Bessarabia 
are beyond their reach. Acquisition 
of alien territory can only tend to 
weaken them, by making them re- 
produce on a smaller scale the dis- 
union of the Austrian empire. They 
are altogether beyond the influence 
of effective European guarantees. 
They must cast in their lot either 
with Austria or Russia; and if Aus- 
tria were forced into a Russian war, 
their annexation to her might be 
one of the prizes of victory. 

It is curious to observe how often 
Russian policy, directed by some 
wayward jmpulse of the Czar, has 
interfered with the dearest objects 
of its ambition, Alexander, by 


insisting on robbing them of Bes- 
satabia, out of respect for his 
father’s memory, has made possible 


enemies of the Roumanians, when 
he might very easily have bound 
them to him. And Nicholas, when 
he marched his armies into Hungary 
because he was alarmed by any ap- 
pearance of national vitality, effec- 
tually alienated the Magyars, while 
giving Austria occasion for bei 
ungrateful, Even after all that had 
come and gone, the disposition of 
the Hungarians in 1858 excited gen- 
eral uneasiness in Western Europe ; 
and it was not a day too soon that 
Vienna attached them by those im- 
mense concessions which have pro- 
voked so much irritation among 
their fellow-subjects, This is what 
Prosper Mérimée had to say on the 
subject, apropos to the Italian war; 
and at that time he was living in 
the inner circle at the Tuileries, 
and received at Compiégne as friend 
of the family. 


** Senior. Will he (the Emperor) 


Npbatighad with a victory over Aus- 
t 
“* Mérimée. I believe that there is 


. only one person who knows haem | 


as to his intentions, the Empress, 

1 doubt whether she knows much ; she 
looks with fear at the chance of the 
war extending beyond Italy. I said 
to her the day before yesterday that I 
only féared the Emperor’s having too 
many allies; allies not only in Ttaly 
but Hungary. ‘That,’ said the Em- 
press, ‘is what J fear. I should be 
exceedingly alarmed by a Hungarian 
insu on, which, by giving Hungary 
to Russia, might make her our neigh- 
bour and a Mediterranean Power.’ In 
fact, the danger is great. Austria, 
with her usual stupidity and brutality, 
has made enemies not only of the 
Magyars, but of the Croats, who ren- 
dered her such services in the late 
insurrection. Most of them belong to 
the Greek Church,and she has been 
fool enough to trouble them about 
their religion. The Russians too, when 
they entered Hungary, behaved with 
the utmost moderation ; paid liberally 
for all that they wanted; and when 
they had beaten the Hungarians, pro- 
tected them against the Austrians. I 
hear that Klapka has already gone to 
Hungary, and that Kossuth is going. 
If a Russian army were to enter Hun- 
gary, the people would be on their 
Knees before it.’’ 


If that were true, it only shows 
what Russia might have gained had 
she acted differently. We believe 
Mérimée exaggerated, for we know 
how deep was the Hungarian resent- 
ment when Nicholas had snatched 
victory from their grasp; but 
Austria retrieved them when she 
restored them their kingdom, and 
tardily granted almost all they had 
fought for, Since then, having 
nothing to gain from Russia, they 
have ouly remembered their injuries 
and wrongs, And the result has 
been their benevolent. sympathy for: 
Turkey, and that unremitting pres-. 
sure on their countryman, Count, 
Andrassy,. which. supports him, 
against the Slavs and the. Court 
party, who, for any reasonable- 
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compensation, would gladly let 
Russia have her way. 

Going back a few years to the 
time of. the Crimean war, we find 
M, de Viel-Castel. expressing an 
opinion that bears very directly on 
the points presently in dispute be- 
tween Londov and St, Petersburg :— 


“ Monday, May 8.—I spent the 
evening at the Duc de Broglie’s, and 
met there Rémusat, Dumon, Viel- 
Castel, and the’ D’Haussonvilles;: I 
found the opinion that) Austria will 
join us prevalent, but not the expec- 
tation that it will produce an early 
peace. Viel-Castel, whose long diplo- 
matic experience entitles him to atten- 
tion, believes that nothing short: of 
long-continued successive defeats will 
induce Russia to become party to a 
stipulation excluding her from 0 
ate negotiation with Turkey; such a 
stipulation would be an abandonment 
of her policy for the last century. Yet 
it isthe least security that we can re- 
quire,” 


We may bring those remarkable 


extracts to a conclusion with an 
interesting conversation which Mr. 
Senior had with Chrzanowski. on 
the various European armies. It is 
true that it took place four-and- 
twenty years ago; but the soldier- 
like qualities of the men, at least— 
ef the Turks especially—remain as 
they were, 


““*What is your estimate,’ I said, 
‘of the Austrian army ?’ 

“**The officers,’ he answered, ‘are 
excellent ; perhaps the best in Europe. 
Like yours, they are gentlemen. They 
have the spirit and the influence which 
belong to gentlemen, And they know 
their duties, which yours do not. The 
men are strong and well trained, but 
they hate the service. They are not 
volunteers, like yours—or conscripts, 
like the French. Each commune on 
to furnish a certain number of men. 
The Government officers select them 
arbitrarily. © ‘Those who are chosen feel 
- , and never have .the good 
will of the volunteer, who has taken 
to the ormy as a profession—or of a 
conscript, who is paying his debt to 
his country. The generals are good. 
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Hesse is fit to command 200,000 men, 
and I, know of no one else in Europe 
who is so. 

“This is the great want,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘of the nch. They think 
that Africa has given them a supply 
of generals, It has not. It has given 
them good partisans—men who can 
scatter irregular skirmishers ; but they 
do not know what it is to fight a 
European enemy. They do not even 
know whether they shall preserve their 
presence of mind underartillery. Not 
one man in a hundred does so. I do 
not speak of those who run, but of 
those who stand. Some men get ex- 
cited and wild ; some—and that is the 
majority are stupefied ; their eyes are 
dazzled, their faces get pale and long, 
their knees trerhble, they scarcely know 
where they are. This does not prevent 
men from.standing and firing and exe- 
cating orders; but it totally unfits 
them for command. For that, perfect 
coolness under grape-shot, shells, and 
balls is necessary. Lamogiciére and 
Changarnier may find that they pos- 
sess it; but they have not yet been 
tried,’ 

“*Have the Russians,’ I said, ‘any 

generals?’ 

“*None,’ he said, ‘on a great scale. 
Luders .is. their best. I) would trust 
him with 30,000 or 40,000 men, but 
with no more, Their regimental offi- 
cers are ignorant and bad; the men 
are gocd—the best, perhaps, in the 
world after the English and the 
Turks,’ 

***Do you put the Turks so high?’ 
I asked. 

“*T put them,” he answered, ‘ at the 
very top. Not the officers, still less 
the generals, but the. privdtes have 
every soldierly quality. The Turk is 
strong, he is docile, he is sober, he is 
intelligent, he has a contempt for life 
which is both fatalist and fanatic, and 
he can live on nothing. If you could 
train and officer them as you did the 
Portuguese, you would make them the 
best troops ia Europe; as good as your 
own, perhaps better. “When their mili- 
tary organization was good, two cen- 
turies ago, no European armies could 
stand before them.’ 

“To return,’ I said, ‘to this war. 
What chance have the Turks, with 
only naval assistance, against the 
Russians ?’ 

“*None whatever,’ he answered. 
‘They must in time be overwhelmed 
by numbers and by greater strategical 
skill.’” 
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And there is anoteworthy pas- 
sage where Chrzanowski talks of 
the mental attitude of Nicholas, 
before the outbreak of the war, 
which applies at least as’ forcibly 
now. He begins by remarking that 
he knew Nicholas well; that he 
had seen much of himin the cam- 
peigne of 1828 and 1829; -when 
iving in tents, divided only by a 
curtain, he could actually overhear 
the conversation. ‘He was timid, 
irresolute and without resources.” 
And Chranowski goes on: “I 
have no doubt that in this busi- 
ness he would have yielded over 
and over if he had not felt that 
receding was more dangerous than 
advancing. When once the Rus- 
sian pride was roused, he could not 
mortify it and hope to live.” It 
would be well if the Englishmen 
who have been doing their best to 
persuade Alexander that his safety 
lies rather in obstinacy than in con- 
eessions, would Jay that pregnant 


passage to heart. We cannot think 
that we have cause to be altogether 
satisfied with the conduct of Lord 


Granville... The, man who has 
guided our foreign policy, who 
would doubtless guide it again 
were his party to return to power, 
has argrave responsibility of which 
he cannot relieve himself. Possibly 
we have no right to take exception 
to anything he has said himself, 
either in the House of Lords or 
elsewhere. But if he differéd from 
Mr. Gladstove and Mr. Gladstone’s 
followers—and we can hardly doubt 
that he differ: most widely from 
them—their intemperance made it 
all the more incumbent upon bim 
to express himself very explicitly. 
We gratefully acknowledge the sea- 
sonable candor of such distin- 
guished Whig noblemen as Lords 
Fitz-William, Fortescue, and: Love- 
lace, who have set patriotism far 
before considerations of party. But 
neither at home nor with foreigners, 
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ean their words have the weight 
that would attach to the expressions 
of a Liberal ‘Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs and the leader of the’ 

sition in the Lords. And! what are 
we to say of Mri Gladstone, whose 
violence so far has ‘culminated at 
Hawarden, after he had seen that the 
course of events was demonstrating 
the folly of bis counsels? © When he 
admits that he is opposed by two 
large and impregnable majorities ; 
when he confesses that “a large 
proportion of what are called the 
educated” are against him and his 
friends from the manufacturing dis- 
tricts,—ought that to have no sort 
of effect’ of inducing him to recon- 
sider his personal opinions? Those 
clubs. in Pall Mall and St, James’s 
Street that he sneers: at take their 
tone of thought, after all; from the 
most cultivated intellect of Eng- 
Jand—from the men who have lei- 
sure and opportanity to study in- 
tricate questions, who: hold the 
heaviest stakes in the country, and 
who for the most part are singularly 
free from any selfish or special in- 
terests. Can Mr, Gladstone, of all 
men, honestly despise intellect and 
cultivation? One of the: greatest 
obstacles to a peaceful understand- 
ing is the belief that has been in- 
dustriously encouraged in Russia 
that our ministers are obstinately 
bent om war.’ The late Premier of 
England assures the Russians, or 
any one else who may read his 
speeches, that) that is most un- 
doubtedly the fact. We know’ that 
Lord Beaconsfield is Mr. Gladstone’s 
béte nowre ; but has he lost all faith 
in the honour and integrity of Eng- 
lish statesmen that he ‘invites us to 
disbelieve their solemn assurances ? 
His language would be considered 
intolerable in private life and in the 
society of gentlemen; and hitherto 
the common courtesies of private 
life have been earried into the 
broader fields of politics. We may 
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trust that in this instance” his vio- 
lence has defeated itself, and that 
the sense of the country and of intel- 
ligent foreign envoys may still float 
us over the crisis. But the precedent 
of coercing the Foreign Office by 
the yells of the crowd, and of pan- 
dering to the self-interests of cer- 
tain classes whose trade may be tem- 
porarily affected by a war, however 
patriotic, is one of the most danger- 
ous we can possibly conceive, 
Happily our position is strong, 
and it is daily growing relatively 
stronger. Unpatriotic agitation is 
really impotent at home, although 
it may still do serious harm abroad. 
Should the worst come to the worst, 
it seems morally certain that we can 
hold ourown in the most protracted 
conflict that can possibly be forced 
on us. The calling in of the Indian 
armies as auxiliaries against a Euro- 
pean campaign, was a master-stroke 
of practical policy. The confidence 
it showed in our native subjects and 
the enthusiasm it has excited among 
them, effectually disposed of the 
Russian menaces of invasion across 
the Asiatic deserts and the moun- 
tain barriers beyond them. If the 
Indian troops behave as well as the 
best judges expect, we may make 
ourselves a great military Power 
in the event of a struggle for exist- 
ence orfor empire. We may employ 
financial resources that are really in- 
exhaustible in recruiting from a field 
that is practically unlimited. We 
say nothing of drilling and organis- 
ing the Turks, and turning these 
splendid soldiers into sepoy corps, 
well fed, regularly paid, and com- 
manded by British officers. But 
as to what might be done in that 
respect, we may relate a circum- 
stance for which we are indebted to 
a friend who gives it on the author- 
ity of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. 
We had our Turkish contingent 
during the Crimean war, which 
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had few opportunities of winning 
glory, and received very moderate 
pay. Yet on the news of the In- 
dian mutiny, numbers of these dis- 
banded soldiers, as well as many of 
their acquaintances, besieged the 
doors of our Embassy, eager to be 
enrolled again under our colours, 
although it envolved their serving 
against their co-religionists, 
Meanwhile Russia is in a very 
different position from that she 
occupied when she annihilated 
Napoleon’s grand army, or even 
when she entered upon the 
Crimean war. In mortgaging her 
means and her expectations as she 
has done, she has given pledges to 
ge and prudence. Should she 
e driven to repudiation, sorely 
against her will, it will cost her more 
than any conceivable fruits she 
may gain by most improbable vic- 
tory. But the more formidable our 
position for defence or attack,—the 
more assured we are in the calm 
consciousness of our strength—the 
more strongly is the duty of being 
moderate enforced upon us. We 
can afford to consider the just 
pe Cm of Russia without 
any danger to the prestige we have 
already vindicated. Wecan appre- 
ciate the feelings of her vallant 
troops, who already have their hands 
on the prizes of the war; and it is 
only politic to see that they are 
gratified so far as we honourably 
can. We do not believe for a 
moment that the Government will 
stand too nicely on technicalities: 
we remember but a few months 


ago, how very generally they were 
abused for their readiness to yield 
everything. And if they use their 
consciousness of strength in a con- 
ciliatory spirit, we may hope that, 
inspite of all factious opposition, 


they will conduct most delicate 
negotiations to a pacific and satis- 
factory result. 
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Lire’s milestones, marking year on year, 
Pass ever swifter as we near 

The final goal, the silent end 

To which our fated footsteps tend. 

A year once seemed a century, 

Now like a day it hurries by, 

And doubts and fears our hearts oppress, 
And all the way is weariness. 


Ah me! how glad and gay we were, 
Youth’s sap in all our veins astir, 
When long “50 with spirits high, 

A happy careless company, 

We started forth, when everything 
Wore the green glory of the spring, 
And all the fair wide world was ours, 
To gather as we would its flowers! 


Then, Life almost eternal seemed, 

And Death a dream so vaguely dreamed, 
That in the distance scarce it threw 

A cloud-shade on the mountains blue, 
That rose before us soft and fair, 

Clothed in ideal hues of air, 

To which we meant in after-time, 

Strong in our manhood’s strength, to climb. 


How all has changed! Years have gone by, 
And of that joyous company 

With whom our youth first journeyed on, 
Who—who are left? Alas, not one! 
Love earliest loitered on the way, 

Then turned his face and slipped away ; 
And after him with footsteps light 

The fickle Graces took their flight, 

And all the careless joys that lent 

Their revelry and merriment 

Grew silenter, and, ere we knew, 

Had smiled their last and said “ adicu,” 


Hope faltering then with doubtfal mind, 
Began to tarn and look behind, 

And we, half questioning, were fain 

To follow with her back again ; 

But Fate still urged us on our way 

And would not let us pause or stay. 
Then to our side with plaintive eye, 

In place of Hope came Memory, 
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And murmured of the Past, and told 
Dear stories of the days of old, 

Until its — dross seemed gold, 

And Friendship took the place of Love, 
And strove in vain to us to prove 

That Love was light and insincere— 

Not worth a man’s regretful tear. 


Ah! all in vain—grant t’was a cheat, 
Yet no voice ever was so sweet— 

No presence like to: Love’s, whe threw 
Enchantment over all we knew ; 

And still we listen with a sigh, 

And back, with fond tears in the eye, 
We gaze to catch a glimpse again 

Of that dear place—but all in vain. 


Preach not, stern Philosophy ! 

Nought we can have, and nédught we sce, 
Will ever be so pure, so glad, 

So beautiful, as what we had. 


Our steps are sad—our steps are slow— 
Nothing is like the long ago. 

Gone is the keen, intense delight— 

The perfume faint and exquisite— 

The glory and the effluence 

That haloed the enraptured sense, 
When Faith and Love were at our side, 
And common Life was deified, 


Our shadows that we used to throw 
Behind us, now before us grow ; 

For once we walked towards the sun, 
But now, Life’s full, meridian done, 
They change, and in their chill we move, 
Further away from Faith and Love. 

A chill is in the air—no more 

Our thoughts with joyous impulse soar, 
But creep along the level way, 

Waiting the closing of the day. 

The Future holds no wondrous prize 
This side Death’s awful mysteries ; 
Beyond, what waits for us, who knows? 
New Life, or infinite repose ? 





TANTALUS. 


I at the banquet of the Gods have sate 

Above the clouds that shroud these earthly piains, 
Their nectar quaffed, and their ambrosia ate, 

And felt the Olympian ichor in my veins, 


Apollo, like a glory in a gloom, 
Jove’s thund’rous brow, and Juno’s face serene, 
Chaste Dian’s grace—the auroral blush and bloom 
That Venus owns—these mortal cyes have seen. 


Mad with desire I strove the charm to seize 
That should again renew to sense and soul 

On earth below those heavenly ecstacies— 
And I their nectar‘and ambrosia stole. 


But who against the Gods shall e’er prevail ? 
The bliss of heaven’on earth we may not own, 
Stale tastes the nectar here, the ambrosia stale, 
The ethereal flavor lost; the aroma flown. 


And so the Gods condemn me here to stand 
Thirsting within the stream’that from me flees— 
Hungering ’mid fruits ambrosial that my hand 
For ever vainly reaches out to seize, 


My sense the music of Apollo haunts, 
But dim and distant and beyond my reach ; 
. 1 hear afar the Gods’ grand utterance, 
But cannot shape it into mortal speech. 


In silence still I feel as in a dream 

Their dim mysterious whisperings every where,— 
On the lone hills—in forest, reed, and stream— 

In night’s low breathings, in the sea’s despair. 


So taunting ever with half confidence 
That wins the listening ear, but will not speak, 
Pleasing and puzzling all the soul.and sense, 
The Gods for ever mock us mortals weak. 


O Poets, in whatever realm or clime, 
Pity me—Tantalus—for you must feel 
How nature Jures us on with dreams: sublime, 
And hints the secret she will ne’er reveal. 


W. W. 8. 
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HAVE MINISTERS BEEN CONSISTENT? 


THERE never was a season when 
the ingenuity of Opposition was so 
severely taxed to maintain its foot- 
ing as a Parliamentary power. Time 
after time it has taken up a position 
as a hostile critic of the Govern- 
ment, only to find that Ministers 
had already been beforehand with 
it, and that the ground was already 
oceupied. Each fresh attack has 
only brought out in the most strik- 
ing manner the contrast between 
the firmness and resolution of the 
Ministry and its own  vacillation 
and weakness. Expedients that 
happily have been unheard of in 
our political history have been tried, 
and have failed,.to bring the ad- 
visers of the Crown into discredit 
with the people. And the issue of 
all the sinister imputations on the 
honour of the Sovereign’s advisers, 
of the attempts to force the hands 
of Ministers, of the abuse inside the 
Iiouse and the agitation out of it, 
has simply been to knit the country 
and the Cabinet more closely to- 
gether by the bond of a patriotic 
policy, the common object of both. 

It has been one of the greatest 
disadvantages of the Government 
throughout the Eastern crisis that 
it has had no definite or responsible 
Opposition to contend with. When 
the policy of the Liberal party 
ceased to have a semblance of caring 
for the interests of the country, and 
resolved itself simply into an ex- 
pression of hostility to Government, 
all hopes of benefiting from its 
patriotic criticism came to an end. 
It has had no head to regulate: its 
course ; or rather, it has had.as many 
heads as the Hydra, each deter- 
mined to be the directing influence. 
It is of little profit that Lord Har- 
tington recognises the obligations 
of British interests as opposed to 


party politics, if he has no power 
to: make his party as a whole give 
effect to his views, and if he is com- 
pelled to make way for every dema- 
gogue who has some criminative 
suggestions to put. forward against 
the Government. There have been 
repeated junctures throughout the 
Eastern crisis, when sound consti- 
tutional criticisms would have been 
of immense service to Ministers, 
and when it was a serious misfor- 
tune for them that they could not 
frankly submit their views to Par- 
liament, with the assurance that 
these would be fairly and honestly 
canvassed in the interests of the 
country. But the conduct of the 
Opposition, or rather of its irrepres- 
sible and irresponsible sections, 
compelled the Government to adopt 
a reserve that was entirely alien 
to its disposition. Of ‘this reserve, 
and of the privacy necessary to in- 
sure the success of delicate diplo- 
matic negotiations, we know how un- 
worthily these sections have taken 
advantage. Without waiting until 
the proper time came for explana- 
tions, and rejecting all assurances of 
the Government as to the tenor of 
its policy, Mr. Gladstone and his 
friends at once put the most sinister 
constructions upon the reticence of 
Ministers, which had been due so 
largely to his own indiscreetness, 
and set afloat the most malignant 
reports of warlike intentions and of 
a desire for aggression on the part 
of the Cabinet—reports to which, 
in his multitudinous speeches, pam- 
phlets, and essays, he has never been 
able to assign any better foundation 
than his personal enmity to par- 
ticular Ministers, and his party jeal- 
ousy of a Conservative Cabinet. 

It would, however, be exagger- 
ating Mr. Gladstone’s influence, and 
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overestimating the efforts of the 
agitators, if we were to say that 
any real harm has resulted from 
their misrepresentations. They have 
thoroughly discredited themselves 
with the country; but we will not 
pretend to regard that as a misfor- 
tune. They have led Russia from 
bad to worse,'from mobilisation to 
the Conference, from the Conference 
to the Treaty of San Stefano, and 
from the Treaty of San Stefano to 
the brink of a war which she is not 
in a position to wage successfully, 
and from which she cannot draw back 
without difficulty and even loss of 
prestige. As for the Government, its 
popularity and credit have risen in 
exact proportion as these have been 
assailed. It has not, it is true, been 
very profuse in its own defence, 
but facts have vindicated its conduct 
in a way that words could not have 
done. “War, with the Ministry, 
was a foregone conclusion,” ery Mr. 
Gladstone and his friends; and 
scarcely was the accusation put 
forth, when the strenuous efforts of 
the Cabinet to secure the peace of 
Europe were made manifest. “ Eng- 
land is isolated by the action of the 
Premier,” is the next clamont, raised 
at the very moment when England 
was not only in the closest unison 
with the other Powers, but was 
actually leading the European con- 
cert in vindication of the provisions 
of the Treaty of Paris, as she still 
continues to do. And now that 
one after another of the charges of 
the Opposition has fallen’ through 
—now that the firm policy of the 
Government has been crowned by 
the approbation of the country and 
by the sympathy and respect of the 
European Courts,—there is yet an- 
other attempt being made by a sec- 
tion of the Liberals ‘to shake the 
credit of the Cabinet by a ery of 
inconsistency. 

This is a somewhat ridiculous 
ground to be taken up by a party 
that has been consistent in nothing 
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throughout the Eastern discussions 
except in its attempts to incriminate 
Ministers. Consistency on their 
part would imply a definite policy 
and fixed views, which the Liber- 
als have been, and are, unhappily, 
without on this question. ore- 
over, the substitution of a charge of 
inconsistency for an arraignment of 
policy, is in itself an admission of 
the success of the Government’s 
course of action, and an acknow- 
ledgment that its consequences 
meet with the satisfaction of the 
critics, Viewed in this light, the 
subject of the consistency .or incon- 
sistency of the Eastern policy of 
the Government may very fairly be 
discussed; and Ministers have no 
reason to shirk the issue. It must, 
however, be taken into account, that 
to preserve even the appearance of 
consistency amid the ever-varying 
turn of affairs in the East, and in 
the face of the successive changes 
of front among the Opposition, has 
taxed the statesmanship of the 
Cabinet. We must remember that 
a policy originally laid down in 
good faith of the sincerity of Rus- 
sia’s professions of disinterestedness, 
had to be reviewed in the light of 
the territorial aggrandisement which 
Russia, in the hour of victory, ‘at 
once proposed to herself. We must 
note how difficult an antagonist in 
diplomacy we have had to match in 
Russia ; how reckless she bas been in 
the observance of her obligatious; 
how adroit in raising difficulties, how 
unscrupulous by what means she 
wriggled out of them. Above all, 
we must keep in mind how actively 
Russia’s efforts to elude an honest 
understanding have been aided by 
the English Opposition; and, with 
these facts before us, we shall have 
little difficulty in conceiving how 
hard it has Geen for Government 
not merely to be consistent, but to 
hold ‘fast by any particular line of 

licy. 

Now that the question, “Have 
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Ministers been consistent ?” has been 
raised by those who are ever seek- 
ing to see “ a new departure ” in the 
policy of Government, we cannot 
do better than consider the answer 
which the numerous Blue -books 
issued on the Eastern Question dur- 
ing the past two years return, and 
trace the various landmarks in the 
course of our diplomatic negotiations 
with both Russia and Turkey, sinee 
the peace of Europe became imper- 
illed. And in doing so, we shall be 
careful to quote chapter and verse 
for our authorities, that we may not 
be suspected of answering the Op- 
position in its own reckless and un- 
founded style of argument. 

If we wish to take a comprehensive 
view of the question, it is essential 
to remember that we must not frame 
our judgment by a simple reference 
to matters as they now stand at 
the end of May 1878. We must 
go back to the beginning of the 
troubles in 1876, and consider 
whether the policy pursued by.the 
Cabinet has been a knotted or-an 
even thread. From the unexpected 
changes which have come over Rus- 
sia’s professions, we may, of course, 
expect to meet with corresponding 
amplifications and developments of 
our own policy; but it is sufficient 
for the nation to satisfy itself that 
there has been no fundamental 
change of idea, or even any devia- 
tion from the course originally laid 
down, that has not been absolutely 
necessitated by the irresistible logic 
of facts. 

From a careful study of the 
Eastern Blue-books, from a com- 
parison of despatch with despatch, 
and of speech with speech—a 
course of study that the Liberal 
leaders might with profit adopt— 
we draw four inferences which we 
think will not lightly be contro- 
verted: (1) That it has been the 
sincere desire of the Conservative 
Government, ever since the ques- 
tion cropped up, to promote a 
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peaceful reformation in Turkish ad- 
ministration ; (2) That it has firmly 
refused to entertain the idea of 
coercing the Porte by the appliea- 
tion of material force; (3) That it 
has with equal firmness withheld 
from the Porte all encouragement 
to expect from England any ma- 
terial support; and:(4) That from 
the outset it has steadily sought the 
co-operation of the other European 
Powers in the settlement of the 
Eastern Question, reserving to itself 
only the right of forming an inde- 
pendent judgment on each separate 
point that might arise during the 
course of the negotiations, according 
as it bore upon the honour and 
interests of the nation, aud the 
future welfare of the European 
States. 

Bearing these four points care- 
fully in-mind, we shall rapidly sum- 
marise the chief phases in England’s 
foreign policy from the time when 
the Andrassy Note first revealed 
the critical aspect which Eastern 
affairs were tending to assume. 
The English Government, it, will 
be remembered, supported the Note, 
bat with a good deal of hesitation, 
as there was some danger of their 
seeming to violate the second canon 
of their creed—abstention from the 
coercion of Turkey. And when 
they did support it, it was because 
Turkey and the other Powers re- 
quested England to do so, and be- 
cause it seemed that an opportunity 
of ‘promoting peaceful reforms in 
Turkey, as well as of securing con- 
= action, was opened up by the 

ote, That that was the case is quite 
clear from the Turkish Blue-book 
(No. 2 of 1876, p. 87). We more- 
over find, on e 91 of the same 
Blue-book, that on the 22d January 
1876, Austria had declared that if 
the Bosnian and Herzegovinan in- 
surgents did not accept the Note, 
Turkey would be left to deal with 
them single-handed; whilst in the 
contrary case, the Powers would not 
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dissnade the insurgents from con- 
tinuing armed = resistance. And 
again, in page 97 of the same book, 
we find that Lord Derby, on 25th 
January, having by this time chosen 
his line of policy, pressed strongly 
upon ‘Turkey the a of 
loyally and thoroughly carrying 
out the necessary administrative 
reforms, Thus, with regard to the 
Andrassy Note, the Government 
had already formed the policy to 
which it has since adhered. 

We next come to the rejection of 
the Berlin Memorandum, which has 
been so frequently cast in the teeth 
of the Government. It is plain that 
atthe very time of its reyection— 
viz., May 19, 1876— the British 
Government was remonstrating with 
the Porte for its apathy in carrying 
out the promised reforms, and was 
urging upon it the necessity for 
greater activity in the matter. 


“Her Majesty’s' Government,” Lord 
Derby writes (Turkey, No. 3, 1876, p. 
174), ‘‘ cannot conceal from themselves 
that the gravity of the situation has 
arisen in a great measure from the 
weakness and apathy of the Porte in 
dealing with the insurrection in its ear- 
lier stages, and from the want of con- 
fidence in Turkish statesmanship and 
powers of government, shown by the 
state of financial, military, and adminis- 
trative collapse into which. the country 
has been allowed to fall, The responsi- 
bility of this condition of affairs must 
rest with the Sultan and his Govern- 
ment, and all that can be done by the 
Government of her Majesty is to give 
such friendly counsel as circumstances 
may require. They cannot control 
events to which the neglect of ordinary 
principles of good government may 
expose the Turkish empire.” 


Again, on the 23d May and 6th 
June (ibid., pp. 212, 229) Govern- 
ment cautioned Turkey against; re- 
jecting en bloc the propositions of the 
Memorandum, and recommended 
the Porte to consider its proposals 
in-a careful and conciliatory spirit, 
and to confine its opposition to the 
Memorandum to such of its separa- 
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ate. propositions as might be con- 
sidered objectionable. This counsel 
was followed, on. the 13th June, 
immediately after Sultan Murad’s 
accession, and within a month of 
the rejection of the Berlin Memor- 
andum, by a strong though friendly 
representation from the spent Of- 
fice (ibid., p. 253), urging on Turkey 
the immediate necessity of reform 
as the only means, of averting ¢a- 
lamity, and of forestalling the ene- 
mies of the Ottoman empire. 

It is worth while to refer back 
for a moment to the earlier debates 
in Parliament. on the Andrassy 
Note and the Berlin Memorandum, 
and to see how the facts, as far as they 
were then known, presented them- 
selves to the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion. In the debate on the Address 
in February 1876, Lord Derby 
pointed out that there were four 
courses. open to the Government 
with reference to the Andrassy 
Note: first, abstention pure and 
simple, which, he argued, would 
have been unsatisfactory, as de- 
priving England of her future right 
to claim a voice in the settlement 
of Turkish affairs; secondly, to 
have. advised the Porte to reject 
the Note, a measure which would 
have imposed on this country re- 
sponsibility for the future better 
government of Turkey that Eng- 
Jand was not at that moment pre- 
pared to incur; thirdly, the sub- 
mission of an alternative scheme by 
England,.. which would practically 
have been the substitution of a 
Derby for av Andrassy Note; and 
lastly, there was the. qualified ac- 
ceptance of the Note, the course 
actually adopted by her Majesty’s 
Government, Very little reflection 
suffices to show that this was the 
only, safe and. satisfactory course 
that could have been followed, .as 
well as the only course that weuld 
have been consistent with the char- 
acteristics of our policy already 
referred to. We had no cut-and- 
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dry scheme of reform to propose, 
nor would the three Northern 
Powers have been — accept 
one from us in lieu of the project 
that they had elaborated. There 
only remained the qualified accept- 
ance of the Note, which met at the 
time with the approbation of the 
Opposition, the chief apprehension 
of its leaders being that Govern- 
ment would exceed our treaty 
rights in the extent of its inter- 
ference with the Porte, 

Lord Granville went even further 
length in the debate of June 26, 1876, 
on the Berlin Memorandum, He 
considered that the Government had 
done right in rejecting the Memo- 
randum, though he was in ignorance 
. as to its contents; and he repeated 
the same opinion a month later, on 
the 31st July. Moreover his lord- 
ship distinctly approved the action 
of Ministers in taking up an atti- 
tude of conditional neutrality, and 
in abstaining from any steps that 
were calculated to accelerate the 
downfall of the Ottoman empire, 
“Tf all Europe,” he said, “were 

d, it would not be an easy task 
to settle the problem of what should 
take its [the Ottoman empire’s] 
place.” And though Lord Gran- 
ville was severe in his criticisms of 
what he affected to as the 
too absolute rejection of the Berlin 
Memorandum by her Majesty’s 
Government, he at the same time 
admitted that Ministers were not 
bound to bring forward any coun- 
ter propositions of their own. Mr. 
Gladstone at the same date ex- 
pressed himself in favour of the 
maintenance of the integrity of Turk- 
ish territory ; and Lo artington 
held that the objects which the Gov- 
ernment professed to have in view 
were sound in the main, though the 
manner in which Ministers had 
sought to attain them did not mect 
with his entire approval. “I 
think,” Lord Hartington said, “ that 
in the main the policy which they 
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[her Majesty’s Ministers} have 
adopted is right, although I may 
have had objections to the means 
they have to carry out that 
policy and to enforce their views.” 

It would obviously be impossible, 
within the limits of this article, to 
quote seriatim the opinions of the 
majority of even the front rank of 
politicians; but we do not think 
that up to the conclusion of the 
session of 1876 any prominent 
member on the other side expressed 
himself in a sense materially differ- 
ent from the views of Lords Gran- 
ville and Hartington, or showed 
more than a general disinclination 
to condemn (to put it mildly) the 
ends arrived at by Ministers, tem- 
pered by a wish to criticise more 
or less severely the means which 
had been employed in securing 
these. Considering, then, the nor- 
mal condition of political strife in 
this country, it is not an unrea- 
sonable assumption that Ministers 
may have felt that if the Opposition 
could only condemn details instead 
of the principles of their policy, 
they were presumably ex rapport 
with the general feeling of Britain. 
The mixture of firmness and caution 
which had characterised our con- 
duct on the Eastern Question was 
intelligible both to ourselves and to 
our neighbours, and there were good 
hopes through it of a peaceful and 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty 
being arrived at, 

The summer of 1876 was marked 
by the outbreak of the “ atrocity ” 
agitation, which it was very soon 
sought to convert into a means of 
attack against the Government. We 
have no wish to speak in any, way 
that could be supposed to condone 
or make light of the excesses in 
Bulgaria, or to sneer at the burst 
of feeling which these evoked. 
But we really fail to see what 

itimate ground the “atrocities ” 
afforded for raising ap outcry 
against the Ministry, who had 
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neither countenanced nor encour- 
lawlessness and violence, and 
who at the very-time were anging 
on the Turkish Government, wit 
all the influence that they possessed, 
to take steps to prevent such 
crimes. However, the gist of all the 
Liberal speeches and letters made 
public during the autumn was to cen- 
sure the Ministry, but rather for sins 
of omission than of commission ; and 
the gravamen of the charge was, 
that they minimised Turkish atro- 
cities, and were indifferent to the 
condition of the Christian subjects 
of the Porte. Our present object, 
however, is not to inquire into the 
concern or indifference with which 
Ministers regarded the Bulgarian 
cruelties, but to ask whether their 
course of action in regard to these was 


. consistent with the cardinal points 


of their policy laid down at the out- 
set. The first of these was their wish 
to promote Turkish reform by peace- 
ful means; the second, a determina- 
tion not to coerce Turkey by material 
force—that is, by the employment 
of English blood or treasure. In 
both these respects we are convinced 
that the Ministry and the. country 
were in unison. The application 
of heroic remedies has never been 
viewed with favour by a majority 
of the people and though they 
may have been carried away by 
their feelings, or wrought up by 
declamation, no serious proposal to 
flog Turkey into reform would have 
been deliberately accepted by Eng- 
land. But what the Ministry could 
do consistently with their principles 
they did, and even a cursory glance 
over the Blue-books shows that they 
deserve more credit for their action at 
this juncture than they ever yet have 
received. It is generally admitted 
that such despatches as those that 
went out from our Foreign Office to 
the Porte during the summer. of 
1876 have very few parallels in the 
annals of modem diplomacy. It 
was not until up to the very out- 
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break of the war that the Govern- 
ment relaxed in the least d 

its efforts to secure better adminis- 
tration for the disturbed provinees. 
On the 22d September 1876 ren 
key, No, 1,:1877, p. 295), 

Derby informs the Porte that Eng- 
land “had never failed to intimate 
that an effective reform of the ad- 
ministration of the disturbed prov- 
inces, with securities for its p 

execution, was a condition on whieh 
the mediating Powers must insist as 
necessary to a full and satisfactory 
pacification.” And itis remarkable 
that in this same despatch Lord 
Derby asserted the right of the 
guaranteeing Powers to claim a voice 
in the negotiation of Turkish na- 
tional affairs, This fact is worthy of 
note, as it was at one time widely as- 
serted that this was a new doctrine 
enunciated by Lord Salisbury at the 
Constantinople Conference. In the 
same Blue-book (p. 555) there is a 
long despatch from Lord Derby, 
dated 30th October 1876, recapita- 
lating all the efforts made by the 
British Government up to that date 
to secure by peaceful means an 
administrative autonomy for the in- 
surgent provinces. This despatch 
must convince any one. that the 
Government had not been indiffer- 
ent to Turkish misrule, or remiss in 
its efforts to ameliorate it, Another 
despatch in the same Blue-book (p. 
577) shows that England was fore- 
most in promoting the Constanti- 
nople Conference—that last effort to 
bring about a peaceful solution of the 
Eastern Question. The objections 
raised by the Porte were sufficiently 
discussed at the time; but to show 
the loyal desire of the British 
Government that the Conference 
should not be: a sham, we have 
only to point to the despatch of 
November 11 (Turkey, No. 1, 1877; 
p. 620), in which the Porte is told 
that the Powers had a right to dis- 
cuss the internal affairs of Turkey 
with a view to their improvement, 
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and that a Conference was the only 
eful way of securing this object. 
he-Porte had no want of warnings 
from England that it would not be 
allowed to shirk the issues in dis- 
ute; and the instructions given to 
rd Salisbury on 20th November 
(Turkey, No. 2, 1877, p. 38), ex- 
pressly state that her Majesty's 
Government declines to consider 
mere promises by Turkey of reform 
as sufficient. And even when the 
Conference had resulted in failure, 
the Government did not cease to 
urge upon the Porte the acceptance 
of its demands in substance, on the 
ground that these could still be con- 
ceded by the Sultan’s Government 
without loss of dignity. This is ap- 
are from the Blue-books (Turkey, 
0. 15, 1877, pp. 78, 79); and this 
advice was again renewed by Lord 
Derby on Feb. 18, 1877 (p. 104), 
with all the impressiveness that the 
critical circumstances of the time 
could afford. At the same time, the 
Government was exercising its 
utmost influence to get Turkey to 
call to account the authors of ‘the 
Bulgarian atrocities (ibid, p. 125); 
and we can find no shadow of any 
encouragement to Turkey to put off 
the remaining chances of peace, or 
of hope held out that she would be 
able to escape the consequences that 
her obstinacy must entail. As a 
last effort, Lord Derby, on the 8th 
April (7bid., p. 339), strongly urged 
the Porte'to send a special envoy to 
St. Petersburg to endeavour to avert 
war: and when on the 25th of that 
month the Porte consented to take 
this step it was at the solicitation 
of our Foreign Office (Turkey, No. 
25, 1877, p. 161). But the Russian 
Government declared that the appeal 
came too late; and the Jong and ear- 
nest efforts of the British Govern- 
ment to use its good offices in behalf 
of the peace of Europe finally fell 
through. 
Thus, throngh the long and 
troublesome course of negotiations, 
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the policy of Government under- 
went. no change, but was charac- 
terised by a consistency and uni- 
formity that seem quite amazing 
when we consider with what con- 
flicting interests it had been 
brought into collision in the course 
of the negotiations. We shall 
now see how little liable it has 
been to any charge of wavering, 
even when an element of danger to 
ourselves was infused into the situa- 
tion. Even after the outbreak of the 
war, the British Government took an 
early opportunity on May 16th (idid., 
p. 270) to warn the Porte that it did 
not intend to abandon the cause of 
the Christians, and it pressed the 
Sultan’s Government to grant an 
amnesty to those concerned in the 
Bulgarian insurrection. And the 
interest thus evinced in Turkish ad- 
ministration was steady and active. 
There are scores of pages in Blue- 
books (Turkey, No. 26, of 1877, 
and No. 1, 1878) that afford ample 
corroborative evidence of the prompt- 
ness of the Government to make 
representations on the subject of 
any excesses committed by Turkish 
troops; and if Ministers were more 
reticent regarding the atrocities than 
the agitators, it was not because 
they were more indifferent. In 
keeping with these general features 
of our policy have been our a. 
to restrict the area of the war. The 
Government has materially contri- 
buted to keep Greece quiet by un- 
dertaking (Turkey, No. 19, 1878, 
p. 4) to be ready to use its best 
influence, at the proper time, to 
secure for the Greek population in 
the Turkish provinces any adminis- 
trative reforms or advantages which 
may be conferred on the Christian 
population of any other race. To 
go, however, at length into the 
Greek correspondence, would be a 

ion the less necessary because 
ajesty’s 


the policy adopted by her 
Government towavds Greece has ex- 
cited approval in quarters where all 
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other features of its policy have met 
with steady hostility. 

We have said enough to show 
that. England’s wish to promote the 
peaceful improvement of Turkish 
affairs has been loyally and consist- 
ently carried out by Ministers. If 
more were wanted, we have only 
to refer to Lord Salisbury’s Circular 
of the Ist April last, with its cate- 
gorical declarations as to the ameli- 
oration desired by her Majesty’s 
Government in the condition of the 
Christian races in the South-east of 
Europe. We will not delay long in 
considering whether Ministers have 
been consistent in their determina- 
tion not to coerce the Porte by 
material force ; for no serious charge, 
so far as we are aware, has been 
brought against the Government 
on this ground. A very few refer- 
ences will suffice to show in what 
spirit the Government has adhered 
to this resolution. The rejection 
of the Berlin Memorandum was 
mainly based on the ground of the 
ulterior measures with which it 
threatened Turkey, as may be 
gathered from a Foreign Office de- 
spatch to Lord Odo Russell (Tur- 
key, No. 3, 1876, p. 171); and on 
p. 260 of the same Blue-book Lord 
Derby tells the Russian Govern- 
ment, on the 14th June 1876, that 
though England had no desire to 
isolate herself, she was not prepared 
to join in coercive measures. Later 
on, 26th September (Turkey, No. 
1, 1877, p. 318), the Russian Goy- 
ernment were told that England 
objected to the proposal for a joint 
Anglo-Austro-Russian coercion of 
the Porte, as she considered mat- 
ters capable of a peaceful solution, 
Nor was Great Britain alone in her 
objections to such a policy ; for Aus- 
tria, France, Italy, and even Ger- 
many to a somewhat lesser extent, 
expressed themselves as opposed to 
a military policy of coercive reform, 
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our own statement on going into 
the Constantinople Conference, that 
we did not contemplate the employ- 
ment of material force in giving 
effect to the decisions at which the 
plenipotentiaries might arrive; but 
our despatches to Russia, to Ger- 
many, and to Italy (No. 2, 1877, 
pp. 41, 69), distinctly intimated that 
ingland would do anything in her 

wer, short of coercion, to induce 

rkey to conform to the advice of 
Europe. 

It seems unnecessary to cite fur- 
ther facts on this point, and we 
shall now pass on to the third 
issue which we have raised—viz., 
that the repeated warnings gus by 
Ministers to Turkey that she must 
not look to England for material 
support, have formed a consistent 
feature in their policy. Let us see 
how far facts bear out the allegation, 
not unfrequently made, that the 
Porte was encouraged by the tone 
of the Government to expect mate- 
rial aid from this country. It would 
be superfluous to recapitulate in de- 
tail all the despatches of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government on the subject 
of the Bulgarian atrocities, and the 
warnings to the Porte that by its 
conduct it was forfeiting all claith 
to assistance from civilised Powers, 
Nothing could be more emphatic in 
condemnation, more devoid of en- 
couragement, than the language 
used by our Foreign Office to the 
Porte, or more distinct in assurance 
that we would take no share of 
the consequences of its infatua- 
tion. In the instructions given to 
Lord Salisbury on 20th November 
1876 (No. 2, 1877, p. 9),Lord Derby 

in laid down the determination 


of her Majesty’s Government not 
to sanction Turkish misrule, and 
to throw the responsibility of its 
consequences upon Turkey herself. 
On the 21st December, in accord- 
ance with a promise made to Russia, 


the Porte 


Lord Derby cautioned 
; 3 ¥ 
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(No. 2, 1877, pp. 55, 56, 69) that 
no assistance was to be expected 
from+England if the terms of the 
Conference were rejected. On 4th 
January (ibid., p. 138) Odian Effendi 
was informed that England ‘could 
not abandon the course she had 
agreed upon in concert with the 
other Powers —a warning which 
was reiterated by Lord Salisbury 
(ibid., p. 198) on January 12, 1877, 
His lordship, on that occasion, re- 
minded the Turkish Government 
that Turkey stood absolutely alone— 
a caution reiterated with much force 
by Lord Beaconsfield himself the 
very vext day to Odian Effendi 
(ibid., p. 259). The Turks, on their 
part, could not fail to see how few 
sympathisers they possessed; and 
we find an admission from Midbat 
Pasha to Sir Henry Elliot on the 
30th December, of his full con- 
sciousness of Turkey’s isolated posi- 
tion. If the Porte, fully warned as 


it was of the danger it was incur- 


ring, chose to hazard its integrity 
rather than bow to the monitions 
of Europe, it was certainly owing 
to no encouragement, either public 
er private, from the Cabinet of this 
country, but rather in the face, of 
peated inducements to. yield to 
the demand of the Powers for its 
own sake, and for the sake of the 
peace of Europe. On the 30th 
January, Musurus Pasba was in- 
formed that England would not 
protect Turkey from the conse- 
quences that might ensue (No. 15, 
1877, p. 25) if she refused to accept 
the terms proposed by the Con- 
ference. Again, on the 5th April 
(ibid., p. 321) Lord Derby urged 
Turkey not to reject the London 
Protocol; and again warned her on 
the 9th (ibid. p. 340) that war 
might probably involve the total 
destruction of the Ottoman empire. 
On the 17th of the same month, just 
before the war broke out, Govern- 
ment informed the Porte that they 
could do nothing to secure Roumar 
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ian neutrality (No. 25,1877, p. 29) ; 
and on the 29th April (p, 165) 
Turkey received a final solemn warn- 
ing that she had nothing to hope 
for from English assistance, “I 
held the same language to them ” 
~ Turkish Ministers), says Mr. 

yard, “that I had held to the 
Grand Vizier and Safvet Pasha, I 
warned them that they must be 
under no delusion as to public 
opinion in England, and that Tur- 
key could not look forward to any 
help from her.” This resolution. of 
the British Cabinet has been repeat- 
ed again and again during the past 
twelve months to our ambassador in 
Constantinople and to the Turkish 
representative in London, so that 
the consistency of our policy on this 
point will admit of no questioning. 
On the contrary, Ministers have 
been censured on both sides for 
adhering too rigidly to their original 
determination. The imbroglio at 
Constantinople, it has been held, 
is the offspring of this obstinacy ; 
and opinions have been expressed 
in several quarters that the British 
fleet should have been sent to coast 
the Bosphorus as soon as the Rus- 
sian troops had penetrated to 
Adrianople. Without entering into 
the merits of this question, it is 
sufficient to point to the allegation 
as supplying the strongest possible 
proof of the consistency of Ministers 
in not allowing Turkey to delude 
herself with the hope of English aid. 

We need not dispute the fact 
that a considerable number of 
Turkish politicians, even Turkish 
Ministers, have cherished hopes of 
England’s ultimate interference, not- 
withstanding all our declarations to 
the contrary.. The avowed sympa- 
thy of the great mass of English- 


men with them in their hour of | 


trouble, afforded a colourable excuse 
for some such anticipation. Men 
of all. shades of political feeling, 
including members of the Minis- 
try, gave open expression to their 
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admiration for the gallant bearing 
and resistance of the Turkish sol- 
diers. And there is a national 
feeling among Englishmen that 
prompts a wish to espouse the side 
of the weaker combatant in a quar- 
rel between two nations. It was very 
probable, therefore, that the Turks 
may have thought that Govern- 
ment cherished aw fond some dark 
design ‘of assisting Turkey, espe- 
cially as the Opposition was con- 
stantly insisting that such was the 
case, and may have imagined that 
there conld not be so much smoke 
without some fire. The most minute 
research in the Biue-books, however, 
fails to establish that Ministers 
have, at any time, encouraged the 
Porte to believe that England was 
prepared to intervene actively in 
defence of any Turkish interest, 
The last question remaining to be 
considered is the alleged isolation 
of England. It is advisable to con- 


sider this point with special minute- 


ness, since it has long been the 
stock accusation against Ministers 
that they have thrown every imped- 
iment in the way of European con- 
cert, and have put England beyond 
the possibility of united action with 
the Powers. And it should. be 
noted that there has recently been 
an attempt in certain quarters to 
draw a distinction between  Eng- 
Jand’s past and present policy in 
this respect. It is pretended that 
Lord Salisbury’s Cireular: Despatch 
of the Ist April last is a new starting- 
point in English diplomacy ; that 
the Government has substituted a 
broad and enlightened policy for 
the narrow and selfish course that 
it had previously pursued. In 
short, a large section of the Opposi- 
tion are seeking to make. Lord Sal- 
isbury’s despatch—the “new de- 
parture,” as its phrase goes—an 
excuse for according that measure 
of support to Ministers which the 
country, as we may judge from the 
South Northumberland and County 
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Down elections, as well as the enor- 
mous majority at Oxford—the best 
sign that we have yet met with of the 
strong feeling of the constituencies 
—now requires to be bestowed on 
them on this particular question of 
foreign policy; whilst endeavouring 
to prove to their consciences, or their 
constituencies, that Ministers have 
come over to them—not they to 
Ministers, 

Let us consider whether it can 
fairly be said that England has 
at any time been isolated during 
the Eastern complications. The 
Berlin Memorandum is_ generall 
put forward as a proof that she had 
put herself outside the European 
concert: but avy isolation that may 
have taken place after its rejection 
can hardly have been very com- 
plete or of very long duration, since 
it is shown by the Blue-book (Tur- 
key, No. 3, 1876, pp. 243, 244) 
that on the 10th June 1876, a 
few days after the rejection of 
the Memorandum, England was 
consulted by Germany and Austria 
on the advisability of holding a 
Conference ; and Italy, on the 3d 
June. (ibid., p. 245), had already 
expressed an opinion that the new 
Sultan’s accession might obviate the 
necessity of interference in Turkish 
affairs. As a matter of fact, Ger- 
many, Austria, and France were all 
of accord with us (ébid., pp. 230, 
251) that the change in the Turkish 
Sultanat was a sufficient reason. 
why the Berlin Memorandum should 
not be presented. Furthermore,. 
on the 22d June (ibid., .p. 317) 
Austria requested England’s co-o 
‘eration to secure an armistice, ask- 
ing at the same time whether the- 
country intended to isolate itself or- 
not. Lord Derby replied that the 
British Government had no such in- 
tention, and that although immedi- 
ate action was regarded as useless,. 
the Government mtended to act as. 
soon as the minute appeared propi- 
tious. On the 27th of the same- 
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month, Austria signified her con- 
eurrence in this view (ibid., p. 330), 
and agreed that the moment was 
not favourable to action. 

A farther testimony to our co- 
operation with the other Powers is 
to be found in our attempts to re- 
concile the Porte with its rebellious 
vassals, On the 28th June, Lord 
Derby, in a communication to the 
Russian Government, declared (ibid, 
p. 837) that every effort had been 
used by this country to reconcile 
‘the Porte with Montenegro; that 
though England could not coun- 
sel the Porte to make territorial 
cessions, under threat of war, to 
Servia, yet she would not be op- 
posed to her doing so if Servia dis- 
armed; and that she was anxious 
to co-operate with the other Euro- 
pean Powers in any practicable pro- 
ject for the amelioration of Bosnian 
or Herzegovinan administration. 

As early as Ist July 1876, the 
Government laid down the princi- 
ple of “conditional neutrality” as 
the basis of its policy ; and on the 
6th of that month (No. 3, 1876, p. 
357) the Austrian Government cx- 
pressed a hope that England would 
not lay so much stress on the fact 
of our course being one of non- 
intervention as to preclude the 
adoption of active measures under 
possible contingencies, And equal 
testimony to the desire of the 
Powers to have England go with 
them is found in the fact that when 
the question of the Servian armis- 
tice became pressing in August 
1876 (ibid., p. 81), the other great 
Powers tendered their thanks to 
Britain for the efforts which she 
had made single-handed to secure 
favourable terms for Servia. To 
those who are still disposed to. be- 
lieve in England’s isolation we re- 
commend a perusal of the senti 
ments of Germany, Austria, and 
Italy on this subject, as they are 
to be found expressed in the Blue- 
book (ibid., pp. 220, 249, 304, 315). 
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A little later we find Great Britain 
leading the other Powers in an at- 
tempt put forth on 22d September 
to secure unanimity of action among 
them (ibid., p. 294); and it was 
Austria and not Englaud that in- 
sisted on this occasion upon a strict 
definition of “local autonomy” as a 
prelude to negotiations (ibid, p.307), 

There can be little doubt that it 
would have been agreeable to the 
Turks to have seen England detach 
herself from the counsels of the 
other Powers, and take up an inde- 
a line of action. We find, 

owever, her Majesty’s Government 
refusing, on 29th Sept. 1876 (ibid., 
p. 327), to accede to the desire of 
the Turkish Government to substi- 
tute any other course for that of 
the joint action resolved on by the 
great Powers. But it was no easy 
position for England to maintain 
this unity. The same Blue-book, 
for example (p. 329), shows a com- 
munication from the Government of 
Italy, calling attention to the diver- 
gence of views between Austria and 
Russia as to the meaning of the 
formula “local autonomy.” Nor 
were these Powers much more in 
accord on the question of coercing 
Turkey; for on 4th October (zbid., 
p. 389), Austria declared that she 
would only agree to a naval and not 
to a military demonstration against 
the Porte. Again, on 5th October 
(ibid., p. 390), Government under- 
took, at the request of Russia, to 
propose a Conference ; and we were 
even prepared to withdraw Sir 
Henry Elliot from Constantinople 
(ébid., p. 391) if Turkey did not 
concede an armistice. In fact it 
is fully apparent all through the 
negotiations that the British Gov- 
ernment was the influencing spirit 
—— the great Powers, reconcil- 
ing their divergences of opinion, 
removing difficulties in the way of 
unanimity, and paving the road in 
all cases for pacificatory negotia- 
tions, but all the while steadily 
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adhering to the hard-and-fast line 
of policy that iit had laid down for 
its guidance at the commencement 
of the difficulty. 

England’s assent to a scheme so 
distasteful to Turkey as the Pre- 
liminary Conference idea—an assent 
apparently given to meet the views 
of Russia and France, expressed on 
12th and.30th October 1876 (ibid., 
pp. 457, 555)—certainly appears to 
indicate a strong desire to keep in 
harmony with the rest of Europe, 
even at the expense of some sacrifices 
that could hardly escape being irk- 
some. The same inference may be 
drawn from her acquiescence in the 
change of the duration of the ar- 
mistice from six months to six weeks 
enforced by Russia upon Turkey 
(ibid., p. 560). For itshould be re- 
membered that England had obtain- 
ed the consent of the other Powers 
to the longer period, and her consent 
to the change demanded by Russia 
could hardly fail to involve a con- 
siderable sacrifice of amour propre. 

The Opposition appears to have 
been possessed of an idea that the 
language and conduct of Ministers 
were caloulated to keep Russia 
from joining in the concert of the 
Powers, and to leave no alternative 
but war open to her. The facts, 
however, present a very different 
significance. We all remember the 
“golden bridge,” and how anxious 
we were to build it for Russia’s 
retreat from her difficulties. Much 
has been made of Lord Beacons- 
field’s Guildhall speech as sowing 
the seeds of ill-feeling between the 
two countries; but areference to the 
language held by the Czar at Yalta 
on 2d November (ibid., p. 575), and 
to the English reply of 3d Novem- 
ber (p. 577), couched in the most 
friendly terms, makes it absurd te 
suppose that Lord Beaconsfield’s 
utterances, spoken only six days 
later, were intended as a threat to 
Russia, especially as on 11th No- 
vember (ibid., p. 620) the Porte was 
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again informed that her Majesty’s 
Government considered concert 
among the European Powers to 
be imperative. Besides, Russia’s 
general satisfaction with the line 
taken by England at this time is 
set forth in Prince Gortschakoff’s 
Circular Despatch of 7th November 
(ibid., p. 721). At the commence- 
ment of December (No, 2, 1877, 
pp- 17, 18), Austria and Italy both 
expressed a substantial concurrence 
in the line of policy adopted by 
the British Government towards 
Russia; aud at the sitting of the 
Conference on 15th January, 1877, 
Lord Salisbury was able to report 
that none of the Powers spoke of 
enforcing the decisions of the Con- 
ference by coercive action towards 
the Porte. Until the time came 
when it was fully apparent that co- 
ercive measures were contemplated, 
Russia had no cause. to complain 
of any want of sympathy or ussist- 
ance on the part of England. We 
delayed replying to Prince Gorts- 
chakoft’s circular of January 19th 
at Russia’s own request (No. 8, 
1877, p. 3); and the English exam- 
ple was followed by Italy, France, 
Germany, and Austria, for reasons 
similar to our own. It would be 
tedious to recite the many evi- 
dences of the ne unanimity 
of England in all the plans of the 
Powers that did not run counter to 
the lines of policy that we have so 
often referred to, or of the succes- 
sive efforts which Ministers have 
made to effect a peaceful rearrange- 
ment of Turkish administration to 
the satisfaction of Russia and the 
other signatories of the Treaty of 
Paris. A glance passim at the Blue- 
books which we have quoted will 
serve to convince any impartial judge 
that Britian never was isolated, but 
that, on the contrary, her influence 
has been duly valued and constantly 
invoked by all the other States in- 
terested in bringing about a peace- 
ful settlement of Eastern affairs. 
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Throughout the Conference, Brit- 
ain never ceased to urge modera- 


tion on Russia and compliance ow 


Turkey—so much so that Lord Sal- 
isbury did not escape the reproach 
of having played into the hands of 
the Russian plenipotentiaries, al- 
though it was not until the policy 
of Government became more clearly 
understood that the public could 
appreciate how much in harmony 
was the part which he then played 
with the general policy of his Gov- 
‘ernment. The Conference, how- 
ever, proved the turning-point of 
Russia’s policy, and consistent di- 
omer was severely taxed in 

eeping within a uniform course, 
On the 11th and 18th February, at 
Russia’s request, Lord Derby urged 
upon the Porte the substantial ac- 
ceptance of the proposals made at 
the Conference (No. 8, 1877, pp. 
79, 104); nor did Russia’s declara- 
tion of February 19th (idid., p. 107), 
that she intended if necessary to 
take vigorous single-handed action, 
prevent Government from continu- 
ing its efforts for concert with her 
during the negotiations which ter- 
minated in the Protocol of March 
31st. During the progress of these 
negotiations, Great Britain had, at 
Russia’s request on 17th March 
(ibid., 208-251), urged the Porte to 
show a more conciliatory disposi- 
tion towards Montenegro. Ulti- 
mately, on 31st March, England 
signed the Protocol, again at Russia’s 
solicitation; and it should be re- 
membered that the idea of signing 
it under reservation came from 
Rassia, not England (ibid., pp. 255, 
296). On 2d, and again on 4th, 
April (ibid., pp. 300, 316) her Ma- 
jesty’s Government urged the accep- 
tance of the Protocol on the Porte, 
telling Austria, at the same time 
(p. 317), that our representatives at 
Jonstantinople and Cettigne had 


been instructed to support any rep- 
resentations made by their Aus- 
trian and Russian colleagues tend- 
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ing to effect a reconciliation between 
Turkey and Montenegro, On 6th 
April, Russia declared (ibid., p. 347) 
that if the Protocol were not ac- 
cepted she would declare war; 
whereupon, still at Russia’s request 
(pp. 339, 840), the British Gov- 
ernment urged the Porte to send a 
special envoy to St. Petersburg, as 
has been already stated, as a last 
means of preserving peace. But on 
the same day the Porte rejected the 
Protocol, and war became inevitable. 

And here the paths of England 
and Russia necessarily diverged, and 
concert became impossible. Rus- 
sia’s defence or explanation of her 
action in declaring war, was the 
refusal of the Porte “to show def- 
erence to the wishes and counsels 
of Europe,” and “to give any gua- 
rantee for the application of the 
reforms suggested for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the Chris- 
tian population” (No, 18, 1877, p. 
2). It was thus, by making herself 
the executor of a Conference that 
had steadily negatived coercive 
measnres that Russia withdrew 
from the European concert. It 
was quite evident that sNe felt her 
isolated position, and that strong 
efforts were necessary to justify 
herself in the eyes of the Powers; 
for in her reply to Lord Derby’s 
“ British Interests” despatch of May 
6th (Russia, No. 2, 1877, p. 2), she 
again pleaded, in justification of her 
action, “the absolute necessity of 
putting an end to the deplorable 
condition of the Christians under 
Turkish rule, and to the chronic 
state of disturbance provoked by 
it.” But even after the declaration 
of war, our Government made a 
last effort on 19th April, in behalf 
of peace (Turkey, No. 25, 1877, p. 
#7), by asking whether there were 
any means acceptable to Russia by 
which war could be avoided. The 
reply was, that it was too late (ibid., 
pp- 56, 104), both to the English 
despatch and to a similar inquiry 
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from Austria ; and this, though 
at, that moment, 25th April, the 
Porte, thanks mainly to Mr, Layard’s 
exertions, was declaring itself will- 
ing to appeal to and accept the med- 
iation of the guaranteeing Powers 
under Article VIII. of the Treaty 
of Paris—an appeal to which Eng- 
land, Austria, Germany, France, 
and Italy, were ready to accede, 
On 27th April, Austria recom- 
mended that the Powers should 
desist from mediation, her own at- 
tempts having failed (bid., p. 93), in 
ease further efforts should give rise 
to differences among the Powers 
themselves, which might prevent 
the localisation of the war; and as 
there could be no doubt of the 
soundness of this advice, England 
at once agreed to stand aside until 
a fitting opportunity presented itself 
of again exercising her good oflices 
in behalf of peace. 

So long as hostilities continued, no 
complaint, so far as we are aware, was 
made of the manner in which Eng- 
land discharged the duties of a neu- 
tral towards the belligerent Powers. 
We had grave reason to complain 
of the language used of this country 
and its Government by the Russian 
official press, and of discourtesy 
shown to such of our countrymen 
as fell in the way of the Russian 
forces. But the fact that similar 
reproaches came from the Turkish 
side showed how impartial our posi- 
tion had been, and how scrupulously 
our neutrality had been preserved. 
It was not until, under cover of an 
armistice, and while negotiations for 
peace were in progress, Russia stole 
a march in a direction where she 
had been warned that “British 
interests” were concerned, that the 
Government took any action that 
could be construed as leaning eithen 
to the one side or the other. And 
all the while that the necessary pre- 
cautions weré being taken for guard- 
ing our rights in the East, the Gov- 
ernment was steadily doing its Lest 
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to bring the Eastern Question once 
more within the possibility of a peace- 
ful solution by the united Powers. 

The negotiations since the com- 
mencement of the present year are 
of such recent date, and still .so 
much before the public, that it 
is, unnecessary to quote chapter 
and verse as strictly as in the 
case of the despatches of 1876 and 
1877. The most cursory perusal of 
Blue-book, Turkey, No. 24, 1878, 
will show that the British Cabinet 
was most auxious. to enter into a 
Conference or Congress at Vienna, 
Baden-Baden, or Berlin, on condition 
that the whole Treaty of San Stefano 
was submitted to the Congress for 
consideration, This was obviously 
the only condition on which the 
Powers could again meet Russia 
after she had withdrawn herself 
from them. The bond of union 
among them was, the Treaty of 
Paris; and only by taking a firm 
stand on this, could they hope to 
see the Eastern problem satisfactori- 
ly solved. To have departed from 
the Treaty, and to have accepted a 
Congress, which must certainly have 
proved as fruitless as the Constan- 
tinople Conference had been, if it 
had met on the terms to which 
Russia. was willing to subscribe, 
would have fully justified the Oppo- 
sition in charging Ministers with in- 
consistency, and would have broken 
up the European concert that rests 
on the obligations of the Treaty of 
Paris. So far from being a proof 
of isolation, it bas rather been a testi- 
mony to the unity of its action with 
the Continental Powers, that Govern- 
ment has insisted on the submission 
of the Treaty of San Stefano to Con- 
gress; and the response which Lord 
Salisbury’s Circular has called forth. 
from the European Courts is as 
ample evidence as can be desired 
that the influence of England is still 
unimpaired, and is still exercising a 
beneficial effect in the great councils 
of Europe. 
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We have, we think, given suffi- 
cient citations to show that the 
charge of isolation against her Ma- 
jesty’s Government can be disprov- 
ed by facts, and that'if the Opposi- 
tion had sought for information in 
the official despatches rather than 
in journalistic’ conjectures and in 
the ex parte statements of ayitation 
pamphlets, it would have been more 
guarded in its assertions. All 
throughout the present crisis the 
Ministry have been greatly at a 
disadvantage, that they have had 
to deal less with the criticism of 
facts than of assumptions, with 
actual charges less than with imput- 
ed motives. But if they have been 
unfortunate in this respect, they 
may well congratulate themselves 
that their policy has all along ex- 
ercised so beneficial an effect not 
merely on the interests of England, 
but on the peace of Europe. Its own 
course of action has thoroughly over- 
thrown all the separate charges to 
which Ministers have been subject- 
ed. We have seen that, so far from 
being animated by a warlike spirit, 
the Cabinet’s best efforts have been 
put forth for the preservation of 

ace, So far from encouraging 
Turkey to take the field, it has per- 
sistently endeavoured to induce her 
peacefxl compliance with the de- 
mands of Europe, and has sternly 
warned her to expect no material help 
from Britain. The Government was 
charged with thwarting the beneficial 
intentions of Russia towards the 
Christian subjects of Turkey, when, 
as the Blue-books testify, it was 
strenuously endeavouring to aid her 
in accomplishing her aims. And 
now, when we are told that England 
has isolated herself, we find a unan- 
imous acknowledgment from Eu- 
rope that her voice must have a 

rime share in any settlement of 
the Eastern Question. If there 
was any of the Powers that signed 
the Treaty of Paris really isolated in 
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the Eastern Question, it was Russia, 
who is apparently now seeking to 
re-enter the concert from which she 
had withdrawn, Whether or not 
the means by which she is seeking 
to rehabilitate herself are the most 
direct that she could adopt, we must 
wait the issue of Count Schouva- 
loff’s journey to determine, But 
whatever may be the mission with 
which that diplomatist is charged, 
or whether he has any mission be- 
yond the self-imposed task of extri- 
eating his Government from its 
troubles,- the present position of 
England is a tribute to the wis- 
dom and sagacity of its Ministers, 
and to the policy to which they 
have adhered with such undevi- 
ating firmness and _ consistency. 
The present ostensible movements 
of the Russian Government are 
a practical testimony to this fact, 
whatever its ultimate ends may 
prove to be. — 

If we have succeeded in showing, 
as fully as the limits of this article 
permit, that Ministers have been 
both beneficent and consistent in 
their Eastern policy, and that there 
is no point where a charge of vacil- 
lation will lie against them, may we 
not ask, Why should they not be 
equally consistent in the second act 
of the great Eastern drama? Let the 
Opposition watch carefully whatever 
fresh complements of their policy 
the new phase of the question may 
compe? Ministers to announce, and 
signify its approval or the reverse, 
as the case may require ; but do not 
let it again be in a hurry to listen, 
without a careful previous examina- 
tion, to the fashionable ery of Min- 
isterial vacillation. And if there 
is aught more that we could desid- 
erate in its conduct, it would be to 
secure some shadow of uniformity in 
its own action before it attempts to 
take its stand on an accusation of 
inconsistency on the part of the 
Ministers of the Crown. 
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Noruine has occurred during the 
past month materially to alter the 
position of affairs, Russia and 
Great Britain stand opposite to 
each other, each armed to the 
teeth, prepared, if needs must, for 
a deadly trial of strength. The 
question at issue is, whether the 
Treaty of San Stefano shall be 
executed as it stands, or whether 
it shall be modified to suit the 
interests and the rights of Europe 
in general, and of England in par- 
ticular. Europe continues to ap- 
plaud the line of policy laid down 
by Great Britain, but evidently 
prefers that this country, which is 
so vitally interested in the arrange- 
ments to be made, should bear the 
brunt of the impending struggle. 
Austria alone betrays considerable 
uneasiness. There does not seem to 
be anything at present in the nature 
of an alliance, or even of united 
action, between this country and 
Austria. While each denounces the 
Treaty, and regards it as hostile to 
its interests, and while each has 
apparently entered into separate 
explanations with Russia as to the 
concessions and alterations which it 
deems necessary, the determination 
is firm to treat this matter as one 
which Russia has to settle with 
Evrope, or at least with the Powers 
which signed the Treaty of Paris, and 
not with any one. or more of them 
apart from the rest. Neither Power 
could conclude any arrangement with 
the aggressor, to the prejudice of 
the others, or without the sanction 
of the signatory Powers, without 
breaking up the European concert, 
and without helping to place the 
whole subject-matter in dispute at 
the mercy of the strongest, freed 
from all restraints of treaty law and 
international rights. 

It is, however, in the nature of 
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things that Austro-Hungary should 
find the situation far more critical 
and havassing than we do. The 
anarchy and misery which have fol- 
lowed this unprincipled and singu- 
larly lawless aggression lie close to 
her borders; and the military situa- 
tion is a constant source of anxiety. 
The tone and temper of her power- 
ful neighbour toward her are said 
to vary considerably, as the chances 
of a rupture or an agreement with 
this country are thought to alter- 
nate. But probably such variations 
are more apparent than real. Russia 
knows that the alternative before 
her is either to bring her Treaty 
into Congress, or stand such conse- 
quences as may continue to unfold 
themselves. England and Austria 
are well convinced that by far the 
best solution of the difficulty is that 
which alone can be effected legally, 
and without violation of interna- 
tional duty—viz., an arrangement 
deereed by Europe in Congress, 
Both countries know very well 
that, if Russia fecls herself strong 
enough to set Europe and its treaty 
law at defiance, she will do so 
without a shadow of hesitation or 
compunction, The circumstances 
call for patience as well as resolu- 
tion; and there is abundant reason, 
we think, to compliment both coun- 
tries for their display of either vir- 
tue. The debate in the Hungarian 
Diet showed that the dominant 
policy in Austro-Hungary is one 
which seeks to modify the Treaty 
of San Stefano and secure inter- 
national right. It abjures isolated 
action, such as the occupation of 
any Turkish province against the 
will of the other Powers, or of any 
of them. It abjures a policy of 
compensation, The Minister Presi- 
dent reiterated the determination 
of the Government to defend the 
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interests of the monarchy by peade- 
ful means, if possible, but, never- 
theless, to do so in any cireum- 
stances, and with all the means at 
its disposal, It clings to the Euro- 
pean concert; but it nevertheless 
declares that several points in the 
Treaty of San Stefano are irrecon- 
cilable with Austro-Hungarian in- 
terests, and that those interests will, 
in any event, be defended. If all 
chance of preserving the concert of 
Europe, and with it the ascendancy 
of treaty law, disappears, Austro- 
Hungary will be ready to go hand 
in hand with those Powers which 
have the same aims—that is, aims 
which refer to the East as a whole, 
and which are not limited to a part, 
contented, if that part is satisfac- 
torily settled, to allow things to 
take their course in other directions. 
‘or the present and immediate 
future the only action spoken of 
is the taking measures of precau- 
tion on the frontiers, so as to guard 
against surprise. For the rest there 
is no intention to acquiesce in 
withdrawing the question from the 
jurisdiction of a European Congress, 
and to settle it by co-operation with 
any one Power to the exclusion of 
the others. 

In reference to this vital point 
there seems to be no sign of 
vacillation upon the part of Austro- 
Hungary; and there most certainly 
is none on the part of Great Brit- 
ain, its sovereign, its Ministry, or 
its people. Go where you will, 
Liberals and Conservatives alike ap- 
prove the attitude of the Govern; 
ment, and invariably declare that 
in such a crisis as this the Govern- 
ment must be supported. Mr. Glad- 
stone no doubt denounces it; but 
he has ceased to represent any in- 
fluential party in the State, and his 
immediate supporters have been 
so hopelessly wrong upon this 
question from first to last, that. they 
fail to influence the public mind. 
The recent election of Lord Castle- 


reagh, and the enormous majority 
at Oxford, were powerful demon- 
strations in support of the policy 
which is being pursued ; and though 
no doubt the elections at Tam- 
worth and Reading were unsatis- 
factory, it does not appear that 
they were in any way directed 
against the foreign policy of the 
country. The general tone of 
Parliament, the press, and the con- 
stituencies is firm and decided. 
There is a conviction that the 
demand for Russia to bring her 
Treaty into Congress absolutely and 
unreservedly is an essential prelim- 
inary to a settlement by any means 
other than those of undisguised 
force and violence. To recede from 
that demand is absolutely impos- 
sible. For any one Power to agree 
with Russia, however indirectly, that 
the business or any part of it should 
be withdrawn from the jurisdiction 
of the signatory Powers, is, pro 
tanfo and in regard to the excepted 
part, to sanction past violence or to 
concur in submitting to the arbitra- 
ment of force. No doubdt all the 
Powers can agree beforehand that 
any given transaction; say the re- 
trocession of Bessarabia, shall be 
excepted from the jurisdiction and 
treated as a fait accompli, which 
they will register with or without 
protest. But in some shape or 
other, European consent is the only 
basis on which a legal arrangement 
can be made. The Powers no doubt 
will make all due allowance for 
the altered state of circumstances 
which has supervened, and also for 
the causes which have led to it, and 
the conduct which has occasioned it. 
But the only guarantee which the 
signatory Powers have that their 
interests and voices will be attended 
to, lies in their invincible deter- 
mination to make them respected. 

In that point of view, the prin- 
cipal event of late has been the 
movement of Indian troops, the 
military enthusiasm which has been 
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excited in India, and the disclosure 
of a vast recruiting field whence this 
country can, if need be, derive an 
abundant supply of trained and 
experienced troops. No more de- 
cisive step could have been taken; 
and if this was the occasion of 
Lord Derby’s resignation, we can 
only say that, in our bamble judg- 
ment, to have retained Lord Derby 
at the sacrifice of this measure 
would have cost the country dear. 
Russia knows perfectly well. that, 
in dealing with this country, she 
need not reckon on the supply of 
money falling short. Whatever 
the sinews of war can do for us, 
is at our service. But here, in 
addition to the force which our 
militia and volunteer armies set 
free for active service, from the 
very quarter where alarmists de- 
clare we are vulnerable and may 
expect attack, is disclosed to the 
astonished. gaze of the Czar and 
Europe a formidable auxiliary. It 
is far more practicable for England 
to invade Russia with armies drawn 
from the East and from the West, 
than it is for Russia to attack our 
Indian empire. And in a war for 
objects which are chiefly Asiatic, 
African, and imperial, the cry that 
we are introducing Mohammedans, 
Hindoos, Asiatics, and what not, to 
fight with Christians, is as ground- 
less as the cry that the Constitution 
is in danger because Indian troops 
are moved to Malta. No doubt 
there is nothing about Indian sol- 
diers in Magna Charta or the Bill of 
Rights! There is a large standing 
army in India not governed by the 
Mutiny Act. But the common- 
sense of the country tells it that, 
whether precedent has been strictly 
followed or not, a great crisis has 
occurred, and a uew element of 
British strength and resources has 
been suddenly brought to light. 
If any Englishman really fears that 
Indian troops might be brought to 
England to overawe Parliament and 
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subvert our liberties, all we can say 
to comfort him is, naviget Anti- 
cyram. The hellebore of that fam- 
ous island alone can cure the 
malady from which he suffers. If 
he is a stickler for precedent, and 
is disturbed lest all due formalities 
have not been observed, let him 
read the speeches of Lords Selborne 
avd Cairns. And here, in passing, 
we may express our wonder how 
many of all who will admire and 
applaud that learned legal duel will 
have read one tithe of their remarks, 
When the House of Lords had not 
even a condemnatory or critical 
resolution suggested to it— when 
Lord Hartington expressly refused 
to question the policy of the meas- 
ure, and, with his hand evidently 
foreed by sundry impetuous fol- 
lowers, confined himself to mere 
legal and pedantic criticism,—the 
public may be excused if it puts 
the whole discussion on one side, 
as one which has no relation what- 
ever to practical politics. What 
we want at such a crisis as this is a 
man at the head of affairs who 
knows the empire and its resources, 
who shows that he is ready to 
wield its utmost power, who does 
not shrink from responsibility, but 
who stands firm on the ground 
which he has selected with wis- 
dom and discretion. That man we 
have got, and if he strains the 
constitution of the country in bis 
courageous and resolute endeavour 
to serve the public against enemies 
abroad and wrong-headed politicians 
within, let him have an Act of 
Indemnity forthwith. The Opposi- 
tion does no more than its duty in 
severely and closely criticising the 
transaction; but both in the one 
House and in the other the con- 
duct of the responsible leaders is 
consistent with leaving the Minis- 
ter free to uphold the honour and 
interests of the country by all the 
means in his power, and, as such, 
redounds very much to their credit. 
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The discussion may, in some re- 
oot. have been inopportune ; but 
the Ministry cannot be supposed io 
be weakened when the estes of 
Lords refuses to challenge its con- 
duct, and the Commons reject by a 
majority of 121 a resolution which 
was dictated from below the gang- 
way, but which evaded all arraign- 
ment of policy. 

The constitutional question, how- 
ever important, is not the one which 
presses, Parliament has discharged 
its duty, and the nation will Jet the 
subject drop. If Lord Granville 
really declined a division because 
he feared to be in a minority, he 
laid himself open to a charge of 
having failed in a great public 
duty, and of wanting the nerve 
and force necessary to a party leader 
or a responsible statesman. But 
no doubt he was actuated by a 
desire, common to every English- 
man of every rank, not to weaken 
the hands of the Ministry during 
Only seven 


this protracted crisis, 
thousand men have up to the pre- 
sent time arrived, but it is an 
earnest of what may and will be 
done if Great Britain is forced into 


a conflict. It is also, we trust, a 
signal that this country will not 
allow a dispute which has now 
engrossed its attention for nearly 
three years, to be patched up and 
put out of sight without due pro- 
vision for the future, and without 
taking the necessary steps to pro- 
vide for the security of our empire 
and its communications in the im- 

nding fall of Turkish power. 

t us be rid of this Eastern Ques- 
tion once and for ever,—or at all 
events take care that for the future 
the existence of our empire may 
cease to be remotely involved in it. 
If Russia has created such a state 
of things that the power of the 
Sultan henceforth is a name and not 
a reality, all those interests which 
rested for their security on the 
Ottoman throne ought now to 
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receive some other and effective 
guarantee. It will be hard upon 
this country if, after all the political 
anxiety, the commercial stagnation, 


‘the harass and expenditure of the 


last two or three years, it should 
eventually have to put up with, in 
lieu of the Treaty of Paris, an ar- 
rangement which permanently en- 
dangered and menaced its rights. 

Undoubtedly, at present, conces- 
sion seems the order of the day 
at St. Petersburg, and vo wonder. 
Concession really means a certain 
modification of a scheme of plunder 
and conquest. We must beware 
how we applaud the spirit of con- 
We do not 
want to prevent the good govern- 
ment of the Christians, or to inter- 
cept Turkish responsibility for the 
past. Nor do we want ‘to see 
Russia punished for its policy of 
spoliation, its intrigues, and its 
conquests. What we want is, that 
the rights of this country, secured 
by the Treaty of Paris, should be 
substantially preserved and pro- 
tected. The aggressor is exhausted 
and bleeding at every pore. Our 
strength, be it great or small, is 
unbroken and fresh. Now is our 
time to insist that a great European 
settlement shall be made in regard 
to the state of things created by the 
success of Russian arms, which shall 
be durable and worth preserving. 
The greatest foes to English pros- 
perity are those who insist upon 
her giving way and declining to en- 
force her just rights, at the very mo- 
ment when they are being weighed 
in the balance. We can never hope 
to approach the subject under more 
favourable conditions than at pre- 
sent. The Government is taking a 
manly and determined course, and 
the duty of every Englishman is 
manfully to support them. 

The great Cabinet Council, an- 
nounced at St. Petersburg at the 
beginning of the month,’ followed 
by the visit (or mission as it is 
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sometimes called) of Count Schou- 
valoff, was generally accepted as 
an indication of pacific tendencies 
which there is nothing in tke pre- 
sent position of affairs to contradict. 
The enormous expenditure which is 
daily going on, the weakness of the 
military position, the growing 
strength and~ resolution of the 
Turks, the determired attitude of 
this country and its preparations, 
actual and threatened, must sooner 
or later increase the influence of 
the peace party at St. Petersburg. 
Not a single European Government 
has come forward to say a word in 
defence of the Treaty of San Ste- 
fano. The English people, on the 
other hand, with rare patience and 
unanimity, have decided that it 
shall not be recognised except so far 
as it is sanctioned by Europe. The 
Opposition leaders are practically 
in accord with the Government. 
Mr, Gladstone and Mr. Bright, with 
their. immediate allies, are unable 


to suggest any alternative course. 
They eloquently denounce war and 
all its miseries, they inveigh against 
the Government on the supposition 
(which no sensible men adopt) that 
it is eager for war for its own 
sake, and with no regard for rea- 


son or policy. They have never 
denounced the war party or war 
measures in Russia: on the con- 
trary, Mr. Gladstone has stimulated 
and applauded them. Language 
of that kind, which fills column 
after column of their letters and 
speeches, necessarily passes away 
without influencing a reasonable 
community. For the questions at 
issue are seen to be of immense im- 
portance, and the Government is 
tenaciously, and thus far, after near- 
ly three years of excitement and pro- 
vocation, peacefully vindicating the 
interests and duties of England. 
What is to become of the whole 
Turkish empige? what is to become 
of the Christian population ? what 
is to become of the general secur- 
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ity of the British Empire and its 
communications in this most vital 
and vulnerable point ? are the ques- 
tions for discussion, and which must 
be worked out with patience, reso- 
lution, and courage. Speech’ after 
speech is made upon past and ir- 
relevant topics, and the sooner they 
are all consigned to oblivion the 
better. The whole interest of these 
questions lies in the immediate 
future. What is to be the decision 
of the Czar consequent on the visit 
of Count Schouvaloff? Until that 
is known, there is nothing to change 
or modify the decision of the Eng- 


lish ple. 
We must confess that all our 


sympathies are with the peace party 
in St. Petersburg, and not with that 
in England. It is the more honest 
party of the two, for its policy is 
governed by a single-minded view 
to the interests of its country, and 
not by any blatant humanitarian- 
ism, or by an ill concealed eagerness 
for the military successes of its 
country’s foes. We gladly note 
every circumstance which may en- 
courage the ascendancy of that 
party or demonstrate its triumph. 
As regards encouragement, we 
have no doubt that the preparations 
made by this country, and the spirit 
of determination which has laid 
hold of the people, have been duly 
impressed upon the Czar by Count 
Schouvaloff. We trust that these 
may be duly appreciated, and that 
the peace party in St. Petersburg 
may thrive and prosper upon the 
numerous considerations which en- 
force a policy of prudence and con- 
cession. If Russian statesmen cast 
their eyes southward, they can 
scarcely find cause for exultation or 
satisfaction. The military judg- 
ment which is responsible for the 
Treaty of San Stefano, is also re- 
sponsible for a ae oe round Con- 
stantinople which is apparently of 
grave and increasing anxiety to the 
Cabinet of the Czar. Not a moment 
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too soon have they replaced the Grand 
Duke, whose stores, it is said, were 
accumulated right under the guns 
of the British fleet, by General 
Todleben. Hostile fortresses still 
frown on a long and dreary line 
of communications across a monu- 
tainous range and a perilous river. 
The defences in front of them are 
daily being strengthened; sickness 
amongst them is said to have in- 
ereased to an alarming extent. The 
British fleet is in the near neigh- 
bourhood, and the only method of 
coping with English naval suprem- 
acy in case of war with us is by 
issuing inflammatory appeals for 
subscriptions, in order to fit out 
corsairs in defiance of neutrality 
laws. The financial position of 
Russia has been rendered desperate 
by the enterprise which she has 
so rashly undertaken. Taxation 
previously strained the capacity of 
the people who were ill fitted 
to meet an additional burden of 
120 millions, with no immediate 
prospect of relief from an expendi- 
ture of nearly two millions a-week, 
Yet, until some arrangement is 
come to which Europe will sanction, 
it requires that expenditure to 
maintain a grasp of the conquered 
country in the face of troublesome 
insurrections from within, passive 
hostility from the Sultan, and de- 
monstrations of angry disapproval 
from more than one of the Powers 
of Europe. If the lines before Con- 
stantinople and the shores of the 
Bosphorus have been rendered im- 
pregnable, to advance will be impos- 
sible; while to retreat is difficult, 
and too closely resembles a disas- 
trous defeat. .We have already for- 
gotten the illusory negotiations for 
the retirement of the British fleet as 
the price of a retreat which prudence 
dictated, and which would only 
have consolidated and strengthened 
the Russian position. Russia has 
undertaken a task which is utterly 
beyond her power. Not merely the 
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Mohammedans, but the greater part 
of the Christian or even the Slavic 
races, deprecate the establishment 
of Russian supremacy. The longer 
the state of things for which Russia 
is responsible continues, the greater 
will be the necessity for Europe to 
come to the rescue, not merely to aid 
the vanquished and down-trodden 
races of Turkey, but to save the 
victor from the consequence of his 
victories. The military enthusiasm 
which furnished us with this won- 
derful Treaty and gave Russia the 
beatitude of possession, has in- 
volved the statesmen of St. Peters- 
burg in a maze of difficulties, from 
which they will need all the help 
of Europe to extricate them. They 
had far better early than late recall 
to their memory the imperial word 
of honor pledged at Livadia, and 
the avowed purposes of the war, and 
reconcile themselves to its only prac- 
tical consequence—viz, that the 
power of the Sultan is broken, and 
Europe is free to devise, without 
let or hindrance, the resettlement of 
the provinces. Whenever Russia 
abandons her scheme of aggrandise- 
ment, the work of resettlement can 
proceed, and she herself can be re- 
lieved from a position which is too 
onerous, costly, and disadvantage- 
ous to be borne for any consider- 
able length of time. 

When that time comes, we have 
no doubt that the legitimate claims 
of Great Britain and Austria will 
be attended to, the Suez Canal and 
its approaches protected, the free- 
dom of the Straits secured, and the 
commercial road from Trebizond ex- 
cepted from cession, But the posi- 
tion of Bessarabia is one which 
deeply interests the English people 
as well as Europe. It is quite true, 
as Mr. Bright says, that Roumania 
has not “paid for” it. But it was 
ceded by Russia at the close of the 
Crimean war, and Lord Palmerston 
attached the greatest importance to 
that clause of the treaty which par- 
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ticularly excluded Russia from any 
claim to dominate over the mouth 
of the Danube. Roumania does not 
come well before the European pub- 
lic in this business. She needlessly 
went into this war; needlessly de- 
clared her independence, and at- 
tacked her suzerain.’ She pays a 
bitter penalty. Bet Bessarabia was 
ceded to her for European purposes, 
and to secure the neutralisation of 
the Danube. Roumania, moreover, 
is one of the principalities of the 
future, and in many respects de- 
serves to be favourably considered. 
The case was well stated some weeks 
ago by Mr, J. Trevor Barkley in a 
letter to the ‘Times’ (April 25). 
He drew attention to the extra- 
ordinary progress which the Rou- 
manians had made since the Treaty 
of Paris relieved them of Russian 
protection. By the union of the 
principalities, followed by the elec- 
tion of a prince, and the establish- 
ment of Bucharest as the seat of 
Government, with a _ responsible 


Ministry, free press, reformed courts 
of justice, abolition of serfdom,—a 


nation was made, Roads, railways, 
bridges were constructed, education 
was diffused, more land was culti- 
vated, and by other methods the 
finances were economically adminis- 
tered, and an export trade developed. 
All this was due to its Administra- 
tion being conducted upon prin- 
ciples of freedom, to which Russia 
is inflexibly opposed; and although 
Mr. Gladstone may say (‘ Times,’ 
April 19) that “the local and pro- 
vincial system in Russia has, under 
the present Emperor, beer made 
extremely popular, and more popu- 
lar than even in England,” yet the 
Roumanians may be excused for 
preferring to retain their own. This 
is the country which, in spite of 
the services rendered to the Czar at 
the crisis of his fortunes, is occupied 
by the Russians: in Bessarabia regu- 
lar possession has been salen he 
them of every town and village. 
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All this, with various obstacles 
to the navigation of the Danube 
and the Pruth, is done under a 
convention with Turkey, concluded 
over the heads of the Roumanians, 
and without their consent. Russia 
would recognise their independence 
when she had alliance, assistance, 
and a military road to gain from 
them. When those objects have 
served their turn, she abandons 
them, and concludes with their law- 
ful zuzerain an arrangement which 
they all repudiate as disastrous and 
unjust. 

umania, however, chose war, 
and cannot complain if she has 
to abide by its fortunes. Still 
European interests are at stake, 
not merely as regards the Danube, 
but as regards the duty of emanci- 
pating and developing the Christian 
races and countries of Turkey. While 
few of us would wish to see a Euro- 
pean war, which the retrocession of 
Bessarabia would avoid, we must 
still regard any settlement by the 
Congress as in one important re- 
spect unsatisfactory which ratified 
the high-handed and treacherous 
act by which the Czar despoiled 
his ally. We must trust the British 
Ministry to do its best; and while 
we, in common with all classes of 
Englishmen, earnestly desire a paci- 
fic adjustment of these disputes, we 
recognise the stern necessity for 
war rather than allow the empire 
to be permanently endangered, or 
ratify any errangement which will 
only sow the seeds of future dis- 
turbance, by which Russia may 
profit at some moment when 
she has recovered her strength. 
Since the Treaty of San Stefano the 
Ministry has received more powerful 
support than any Ministry of recent 
times; the spirit of the country is 
high, and its resources greater than 
they have ever been before; and 
we trust that these advantages will 
be fairly turned to account in the 
settlement of this question. 
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